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On the 29th day of April 1862, I 
embarked at Queenstown on board 
the fine new steamer Hero, a vessel 
which had been built for running 
the blockade into the ports of the 
Confederate States of America, and 
was soon upon the bright waters of 
the Channel, bound for the theatre 
of war in the New World. Several 
most agreeable companions shared 
with me the accommodations of the 
steamer, and with smooth seas_ and 
pleasant skies we made a delightful 
voyage of twenty days to Nassau, 
unattended by any other than the 
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ordinary incidents of the ocean tran- 
sit. Off the Spanish coast we skirted 
a heavy gale; but as: we proveeded 
from high to low latitudes the wea- 
ther became every day more and 
more charming, until we ran upon 
an even keel into the blue phosphor- 
escent seas that lave the coral-reefs 
of the Bahamas, Here we met with 
an interruption which seemed likely 
for a time to terminate my Ameri- 
can adventures, if I may be allowed 
the Hibernicism, before they had 
begun. As we were nearing the 
island of New Providence, within 
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sight of the island of Abaco, a 
steamer appeared on our quarter 
bearing towards us under English 
colours. The captain of the Hero, 
apprehending no trouble from a 
vessel which he mistook for the 
regular English mail-packet, kept 
on his course, though it would 
have been an easy matter to escape 
the pursuit of the stranger had he 
supposed her intentions were un- 
friendly. As we came within range, 
a light puff of smoke from the 
stranger’s side, and the whizz of a 
shell through the air a little astern 
of us made it clear enough that the 
purpose was to board the Hero; 
and accordingly our engines were 
immediately stopped, and _ there 
speedily danced alongside a small 
boat, from which three Federal 
officers ascended to our decks. The 
steamer proved to be the U. S. gun- 
boat Mercedita, and her commander, 
not doubting for a moment that he 
had made a valuable capture, had 
sent off a boat’s crew to take pos- 
session of his prize. Whether the 
officers who represented him were 
annoyed at discovering that the 
Hero was not as yet liable to cap- 
ture, or whether incivility was ha- 
bitual to them, it is certain that 
they behaved towards us with a 
degree of rudeness such as I have 
rarely witnessed. After a detention 
of five hours, however, we were per- 
mitted to continue our course, the 
Federal officers rowed back to the 
Mercedita, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that vigilant cruiser 
soon become a mere speck on the 
evening horizon. I was the more 
disturbed by this most unwelcome 
visitation, because it deprived me of 
many valuable papers and MSS., 
letters of introduction, and the like, 
which, fearing they might be seized 
and read by our visitors, I burned 
upon their approach. 

A few hours later the island of 
Abaco appeared plainly in view, and 
with the rich sunset we ran past 
the islets of coral, each tufted with 
tropical vegetation, which mark the 
entrance of the harbour of Nassau. 
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The cargo of the Hero consisting 
in great part of powder, we were 
compelled, in accordance with the 
regulations of the port, to lay-to 
five miles off shore; but the vessel 
having been signalled, a boat was 


soon sent to us, from which stepped _ 


aboard a young English midship- 
man who could not have been more 
than fourteen years of age, but who 
seemed fully conscious of the im. 
portance wherewith he was clothed 
by Her Majesty’s uniform. This 
beardless officer, having taken a 
look at the ship’s papers and a glass 
of grog with becoming dignity, re- 
turned to Nassau, leaving us ill con- 
tent to remain all night on the 
steamer, from which we saw the 
sparkling lights of the city and 
caught the delicious perfume wafted 


seaward from the island. At six , 


o’clock next morning we found the 
ship surrounded by barges filled 
with negroes, who clamoured loudly 
for the privilege of taking us ashore, 
We had some difficulty in conduct 
ing negotiations from the ship's 
side amid the horrible din that as- 
sailed our ears, but we at last suc 
ceeded in securing a boat with six 
dusky oarsmen, two or three of 
them Africans by birth, who pulled 
us to the landing in two and a half 
hours. The sun poured down upon 
the sea with almost intolerable fer- 
vour, but there was refreshment in 
looking into the cool blue water, 
which was so marvellously clear that 
we could easily distinguish the peb- 
bles strewn upon the bottom at the 
depth of forty feet. 

New Providence is the smallest 
of the Bahamas, belonging to the 
West Indian Archipelago, and con- 
tains about 13,000 inhabitants, of 
whom two-thirds are free negroes, 
under the colonial government of 
Great Britain, Nassau, its only 
port, was a gay enough little place 
at the time of my visit, though, 
doubtless, with the discontinuance 
of its trade with the Southern ports, 
through the Federal blockade, it 
has subsided into its normal quiet- 
ude; the busy population that 
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was then seen upon its wharves has 
most probably disappeared, and the 
buzz of animated conversation is 
beard no more on summer evenings 
along the verandahs of the Royal 
Victoria Hotel. This large and 
comfortable establishment occupigs 
the highest point of the island, and 
looks down upon the town, which 
stretches away to the right and left, 
terraced from the sea in regular 
gradations of ascent. One is struck 
most forcibly in the external ap- 
pearance of Nassau by the violence 
of the contrasts it presents to the 
eye. Nothing is subdued. The 
white Spanish houses absolutely 
glister in the overpowering glare of 
the sun. The roofs are as white as 
if they were covered with snow, be- 
ing constructed, like the walls, of the 
coral formation of the island. The 
streets and roadways are dazzlingly 
white, and an impalpable dust rises 
in white clouds from every passing 
vehicle. The men are dressed in 
white cap-d-pie ; they wear white 
muslin turbaned around their straw 
hats, and their feet are encased in 
white canvass shoes, like those worn 
by the boating crews of the Thames 
rowing-clubs. Such are the lights 
of the picture. The shadows are 
seen in the dark foliage of the 
orange and banana trees, in the 
dense shade of the laurel thickets, 
and in the—intensely black faces 
of the negroes. Black waiters at 
the hotel, black shopkeepers in the 
town, black soldiers on guard, black 
belles on the promenade—the ef- 
fect was striking against the white- 
ness of the buildings and the 
thoroughfares. The “irrepressible 
negro” asserts himself immensely 
at Nassau. He seeks, and not alto- 
gether in vain, to unite the greatest 
possible amount of consequence 
with the least possible amount of 
work. But the negro women 
amused me most of any. In all 
their native hideousness of form 
and feature, they hang around their 
persons the costumes of Europe, of 
every description of fashion, fabric, 
and colour, and walk the streets 
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with a grandeza that even a Spanish 
hidalgo might envy. 

I had not supposed that I should 
be so much impressed with the va- 
riety and beauty of the vegetable 
and insect life of the tropics; but 
even the broiling sun did not deter 
me from making my daily little ex- 
cursions around the island, armed 
with a white cotton umbrella, and 
wearing, after the manner of the 
foreign residents, the broad-brim- 
med panama hat with its encircling 
muslin turban. I must have afford- 
ed some amusement to the natives, 
and others familiar with tropical 
scenery, as I stalked about thus 
defended, stopping every now and 
then to examine some strange and 
beautiful flower, or to admire the 
innumerable humming-birds and 
gorgeous butterflies that fluttered 
above it, or to purchase, at the 
stalls of the incessantly chattering 
negresses, luscious fruits which they 
offered me, and of which I did not 
even know the name. The heat of 
the day was tempered, up to the 
hour of 10 a.m., by a mild sea-breeze, 
but the air then became perfectly 
calm and slumberous, and about 
mid-day the sun was burning with 
such power that one felt it likea 
leaden weight upon the’chest. I 
rose generally at five in the morning 
and strolled down to the negro cot- 
tages, some of which were very 
pleasant little dwellings, and all of 
which were surrounded by small 
gardens filled with a profusion of 
fruit and flowers. Here I first saw 
the pine-apple growing in the open 
air, and the orange-tree at the same 
moment heavy with its golden 
globes and fragrant with its opulent 
blossoms, and the palmetto, and the 
cocoa-palm with its ripening nuts, 
and the cactus of every size, from 
the small creeper, winding along 
the rocks and walls, to the large tree- 
like specimen that lifts its head high 
above the ground, and flings out its 
scarlet bloom like a banner in the 
air. Near to the hotel was a 
magnificent cotton-tree of tremen- 
dous size, the trunk being fifteen 
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feet in diameter, and the branches 
covering nearly an acre of ground, 
which was justly esteemed as the 
pride of the island. Here, and 
everywhere else, were hundreds of 
lizards darting over the rocky sur- 
face, of which the most interesting 
was the chameleon with its strangely 
and rapidly changing colours. 

Among the guests in the Royal 
Victoria Hotel at this time were 
many gentlemen of the Confederate 
States, who, as soon as my inten- 
tions were made known to them, 
manifested the liveliest interest in 
my behalf, and a number of captains 
of steamers destined for Southern 
ports, who, with perfect unanimity, 
offered me a free passage to the 
“sunny South.” It was our cus- 
tom to assemble on the highest 
verandah of the building to wit- 
ness the setting of the sun, which 
seemed to dive into the blue 
ocean, reddening and gilding with 
transient splendours the distant 
reefs of coral. No lingering, pen- 
sive twilight, such as_ belongs 
to the latitude of England in 
the long days of summer, marked 
the approach of night in the 
Bahamas. A brief period of crim- 
son tinges upon sky and wave, and 
then “ at one stride came the dark.” 
The decline of the sun was the 
signal for all the flowers, shrivelled 
and half-killed by the day’s heat, 
to open their long-closed petals, 
rendering the air redolent of the 
voluptuous perfume they exhaled, 
which was borne to us by every 
passing breeze. Myriads of fire- 
flies glittered all around us; the 
temperature was delightful; the 
stars shone with to me an unwont- 
ed brilliancy, and I enjoyed the 
strange, mysterious beauty of those 
tropical nights more deeply than I 
can express. 

I had joined my fortunes upon 
- the Atlantic to the fortunes of the 
Hero, but it very soon appeared 
that she would be obliged to unload 
a portion of her cargo at Nassau, 
and thus be detained at that port 
for several weeks, The news from 
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America by every arrival became 
more and more exciting. It wag 
inevitable that heavy battles would 
very soon be fought before Rich- 
mond, and I earnestly desired to 
take an active part in them. My 
position, too, was embarrassing, 
My letters of introduction and re- 
commendation had been destroyed, 
I did not know a human being in 
the foreign country whither I was 
going, nor did I even speak the 
English language. I was at a logs, 
therefore, to conjecture how [| 
should carry out my plans. At 
this juncture, one of my compagnons 
du voyage, Mr. W., readily appre- 
hending my difficulty, gave me the 
best proof of his friendship by deter. 
mining to run the blockade with 
me in the next steamer to Charles- 
ton, and accompany me, without 
loss of time, to Richmond that he 
might present me to the authorities 
there. Accordingly we found our- 
selves, five days after our arrival at 
Nassau, early on the morning of 
the 22d May, on board the steamer 
Kate, and soon Nassau, with its 
white houses and white streets, and 
dark laurel thickets, and harbour 
crowded with steamers, among 
which I regarded with peculiar in- 
terest the well-known Nashville, 
was far behind us. The tropics 
faded from me like a dream. 

The first two days of our voyage 
to Charleston passed quietly with- 
out incident, but on the morning 
of the third we ran in sight of the 
coast of Florida, and the greatest 
excitement prevailed in our small 
community, the Federal blockading 
squadron being, as we knew, not 
far distant. Our furnaces were fed 
with the anthracite coal of America, 
which emits but little smoke to 
arrest the notice of blockaders, yet 
we proceeded very cautiously at 
half-speed, until we arrived within 
fifty miles by chart of Charleston 
harbour, when we stopped to await 
the protecting darkness of the com- 
ing night. At that time running 
the blockade was not thought so 
easy a matter as it afterwards 
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proved to be, and the anxiety of 
many of our passengers began to be 
gravely and, in some cases, ludi- 
crously exhibited. The vigilant cap- 
tain did not leave the mast-head, 
and whoever could procure a marine 
glass swept the line of sea and sky 
for hours together, looking out in 
every direction with the greatest 
solicitude for the dreaded sails of 
the Federal cruisers. I had myself 
ut my arms in readiness, and 
gathered together such of my effects 
as I supposed I should need most 
in future campaigning, so that in 
case we should be chased and 
obliged to abandon the vessel I 
might be able to carry them with 
me in the small boat. But no 
cruiser appeared, all remained quiet, 
and about dusk the sky began to 
be darkened with heavy clouds 
which were greeted by us with ex- 
treme satisfaction. There was a large 
quantity of powder on board the 
Kate, and this powder for some 
reason had been stored immediately 
beneath the decks, and we had 
therefore an uncomfortably reason- 
able prospect of being blown into 
eternity by the first shell from the 
Federal fleet that should be only 
too well directed. The captain had 
informed us of this circumstance 
before he consented to receive us 
as passengers, but we willingly ac- 
cepted the risk, “ trusting to luck” 
as to the steamer and ourselves. At 
nightfall our engines were again 
set in motion ; the clouds had over- 
spread the whole firmament; only 
here and there a star twinkled 
through the black canopy ; and the 
sombre silence was unbroken save 
by the sound of the paddles strik- 
ing against the water, and the 
whispers of our ship’s company, 
who were all on deck peering out 
most anxiously into the surround- 
ing darkness. 

It was about an hour past mid- 
night when, reaching the entrance 
of the harbour of Charleston, we 
discovered a red light on our right 
hand, a green light on our left hand, 
and seven or eight others of various 
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colours at a little distance all around 
us. These were the Federal block- 
aders awaiting their prey, and right 
between them had we to pass. The 
excitement now mounted to its 
highest point. The reflection of 
the red light upon the water ran 
out towards us like the fiery fang 
of a serpent, seeming to touch the 
wheelhouse, and to sport with 
the reflection of the green light 
from the opposite quarter, and we 
expected every moment to hear 
the booming of the blockaders’ 
guns; but God held His protecting 
hand over us, the dreaded lights 
were soon glimmering in our wake, 
and from the frowning fortress of 
Sumter there thundered what at 
first we interpreted as a friendly 
salute that found a joyous echo in 
every heart. This gun was not, 
however, fired in our honour. We 
had been mistaken for an enenty, 
and we made a narrow escape from 
going down at the hands of Con- 
federate cannoneers, after having 
safely passed the perils of the 
blockade. But the uniform good 
fortune of the Kate attended 
her in this critical moment. Our 
engines were immediately stopped, 
a boat came off from the fort, ex- 
planations and congratulations were 
interchanged, and then we moved 
in perfect security up the harbour. 
Nature demanded rest after so 
much fatigue, watchfulness, and 
excitement, and I was fast asleep 
when the Kate ran slowly into 
her dock. . 

The early morning found me 
awake and looking with great in- 
terest upon the strange land where 
my immediate future had in store 
I knew not what of action, of duty, 
of danger, of adventure. Charles- 
ton lay before me in the full splen- 
dour of the newly risen sun, and 
presented, with its harbour full of 
vessels, its cémmodious villa-like 
private dwellings, its luxuriant 
gardens, its straight streets lined 
on either side by noble trees, its 
sparkling sea-front, against which 
the blue wave broke gently, a mag 
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nificent appearance. As I walked 
into the town I could not fail to 
remark the absence of that bustle 
that one usually finds in a large 
city. This was explained by the 
fact that an attack by the Federal 
fleet was daily expected, in conse- 
quence of which many places of 
business were closed, and many 
families had gone into the interior. 
But if the commercial energies of 
the town were quiescent, the streets 
gave evidence everywhere of great 
military activity. Companies of 
infantry in every variety of dress 
and armed with all sorts of weapons 
were marching about, and cavalry- 
men in costumes the most pictur- 
esque were galloping up and down 
on fine-looking horses. I must con- 
fess that with me, accustomed as 
I was to European discipline and 
uniform, the first impression of our 
Confederate soldiers was not a fa- 
vourable one, and I had then no 
idea how soon these same men 
would excite my highest admira- 
tion on the battle-field. But I had 
small opportunity for extended ob- 
servation of Charleston. The train 
for Richmond left the station about 
noon, and I was of its passengers, 
wondering much at the odd-shaped, 
long, lumbering railway carriage or 
“car,” which was rolling, with me 
and more than fifty other occu- 
pants, rapidly and dangerously 
towards the scene of military 
operations in Virginia. I need say 
nothing of the wretched railway sys- 
tem, or want of system, -of Ameri- 
ca; the single line of rails, the 
loosely-built road-bed, the frightful 
trestle-work over deep gorges, the 
frail wooden bridges thrown across 
rushing rivers, and the headlong 
speed at which the train is often 
urged on its perilous way. With 
every month of the war the rail- 
roads of the Southern States be- 
came worse and worse, until a long 
journey by rail—say from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond—was as haz- 
ardous as picket duty on the Poto- 
mac. But our journey to Richmond 
was safely and comfortably accom- 
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plished. Whizzing through the rice- 
fields, cotton-fields, oozy swam 
and dark pine-woods of the two 
Carolinas, we came at last to forests 
of oak and hickory, which alternated 
with peaceful-looking farms and 
fertile estates in the fair land of 
the “Old Dominion,” and then, 
crossing the James River upon 9 
bridge of giddy elevation, we were 
received within the walls of the 
Confederate capital. 

Richmond, the seat of govern- 
ment of Virginia, and, for four 
years, of the Confederate States, had 
at that time about 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. Unrivalled in America for 
the picturesque beauty of its situa- 
tion on the north bank of the James 
River, it impressed the stranger 
most agreeably by its general air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and thrift. Op- 
posite the upper portion of the city 
the river flows between lofty hills 
on either bank over a rocky bed, 
and is thus broken into innumer- 
able cascades, the murmur of which 
in the stillness of the night serves 
as a perpetual lullaby to the in- 
habitants. In the immediate cen- 
tre of the town there is a pretty 
little park, with some fine statues 
and trumpery foufftains and um- 
brageous lindens, surrounding the 
Capitol, a large building of brick 
and stucco, erected in 1785, which 
is noble in the distant view, but 
mean and paltry upon near ap- 
proach. The streets are long and 
straight, intersecting each other, 
with few exceptions, at right angles, 
and shaded throughout the larger 
part of the city’s limits by native 
trees, the maple and _ tulip-poplar 
predominating. Pleasant dwellings, 
with porticoes and trellised veran- 
dahs, embowered jn gardens, crown- 
ed the summits of the hills—dwell- 
ings that still remain to render 
more painful by contrast the ruin 
of the great conflagration which, 
three years later, laid the whole 
business quarter of the town in 
ashes. The external aspect of Rich- 
mond, at the period of my first 
acquaintance with it, was indeed 
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yery striking. It was the season 
of roses, and nature, unknowing 
of war, had arrayed herself in all 
her pomp to welcome the ardent 
and prodigal Southern summer. 
Nothing could seem more peaceful 
than Franklin Street at evening, 
with groups of ladies and officers 
in the porticoes enjoying the cool 
hours that succeeded to the fierce 
heats of the day. Nothing could 
more plainly denote the condition 
of war than the appearance of the 
principal’ thoroughfares and _ the 
highways leading into the country. 
The din of active preparation struck 
continuously ‘upon the ear in the 
roar of the forge, and the clatter of 
the army-wagon, and the heavy 
tramp of armed men. Large bodies 
of troops were marching and coun- 
termarching through the _ streets, 
orderlies. and couriers were gallop- 
ing about in every direction, and 
the notes of the fife and drum had 
hardly died away in the distance 
before the echoes were waked by 
the stormier music of a full military 
band. The vast army of M‘Clellan 
hovered upon the northern and 
eastern skirts of the city, and over 
the line of the Chickahominy, which 
might be faintly traced from the 
tops of the highest buildings, his 
camp-fires could even be seen by 
night, and his balloons of obser- 
vation, hanging like oranges in 
the sky, were clearly discernible 
in the afternoon. It was plain 
enough that an attack of the enemy 
in heavy force was expected at any 
moment. Under such exciting cir- 
cumstances it was no less remark- 
able than gratifying to see how 
calmly and with what perfect con- 
fidence the people awaited the 
momentous events which were so 
near at hand. 

In the uncertain state of affairs 
at Richmond, the prices of all 
articles in the shops augmented 
daily, but I converted my gold into 
Confederate money at a broker’s at 
the liberal rate of two for one, and 
thought it a very clever financial 
operation. The difficulties I met 
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with, however, in securing a posi- 
tion in the army were far greater 
than I had expected. The ashes 
of my letters of introduction were 
floating about on the unquiet sur- 
face of the Atlantic. The Govern- 
ment, I found, was disinclined to 
give commissions to foreigners, all 
the officers of the Confederate army 
at that time, except the general 
and staff officers, being elected by 
the men; and although Mr. W., by 
repeated applications to the different 
authorities, had’ done all in his 
power to further my interests, he 
had met with no success whatever. 
At length, on the evening of his 
departure from the city, he informed 
me that he had seen the Secretary 
of War, General Randolph, who 
had manifested much interest in 
my situation, and would grant me 
an interview at one o'clock the 
next day. Accordingly the next 
day at the appointed hour I repair- 
ed to the War Department, where I 
was received with great kindness 
by General Randolph, whom I found 
to be a most intelligent and amiable 
gentleman, and who, after I had en- 
deavoured to explain to him my 
plans and wishes in execrable Eng- 
lish, gave me a letter to General J. 
E. B. Stuart, then commanding the 
cavalry of the army defending 
Richmond, and, at the same time, 
an order to procure a horse at the 
Government stables, with the advice 
to lose not a moment if I desired 
to see something of the impending 
battles. The Government stables 
were full of good horses, and I had 
no difficulty in finding an excellent 
chestnut mare, which afterwards 
carried me nobly on many a hard 
ride. At the earliest dawn of 
morning, on the 30th, an orderly 
reported to me with the mare in 
front of my hotel, and I jumped 
into the saddle, well equipped from 
head to foot, full of strength and 
buoyant in spirits, to ride forward 
to the field. 

So we trotted out of the city, 
and across the wooded plain through 
which runs the Brooke turnpike, 
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passing the extensive fortifications 
and the long lines of the Confed- 
erate army. With the liveliest in- 
terest I looked upon these masses 
of warrior-like men, in their dissimi- 
lar costumes, who had come with 
alacrity from the Carolinas, from dis- 
tant Mississippi and yet more distant 
Texas, from sunny Florida, from fer- 
tile Georgia, from Alabama, land of 
mountain and cane-brake, from the 
regions of Louisiana, to imperil 
their lives in the defence of their 
much-loved South, and for the ex- 
pulsion of the invader from its bor- 
ders. Brigade after brigade we saw 
awaiting the summons to the battle 
which was so soon to come. It 
was no easy matter to find General 
Stuart, who, as commanding officer 
of the outposts, was anywhere along 
the extended lines, and the sun was 
near its setting when we reached 
the camp of the First Virginia 
Cavalry. Here I presented myself 
for information to the officer in 
command, Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, 
who assured me that it would be 
next to impossible to find General 
Stuart that night, and offered me 
kindly the hospitality of his tent. 
As threatening thunder-clouds were 
driving up the western horizon, and 
I was much fatigued by my day’s 
ride, I gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. The camp was a novelty to 
me in the art of castrametation. 
The horses were not picketed in 
regular lines as in European armies, 
but were scattered about anywhere 
in the neighbouring wood, some 
tethered to swinging limbs, some 
tied to small trees, others again left 
to browse at will upon the under- 
growth. In a very short time I 
was perfectly at home in the Colo- 


nel’s tent, where the officers of his . 


regiment had assembled, and where 
the lively strains of the banjo al- 
ternated with patriotic songs and 
animated discourse. During the 
evening a supper was served which, 
under existing circumstances, was 
really luxurious, and one of the 
chief dishes of which consisted of 
the eggs of the terrapin found in a 
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creek near the camp by Colonel Lee’s 
faithful negro servant, who was 
at once chef de cuisine, valet, and 
maitre @hotel. I am sure that no 
work of art from the kitchen of the 
Café Riche could have been more 
gratifying to my hungry appetite 
than these terrapin’s eggs taken out 
of a Virginia swamp and cooked 
upon the instant in a cavalry en- 
campment, Soon after supper we 
retired to rest, but little sleep came 
to my weary eyelids ; for a terrible 
hurricane, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, raged throughout the 
night, the peals of thunder shaking 
the earth and the flashes of light- 
ning almost blinding one with their 
incessant vivid glare. I was awake 
and fully dressed the next morning 
when, with the first glimpse of the 
sun breaking through the exhausted 
clouds, the trumpet sounded to 
saddle, and Colonel Lee informed 
me that he had just received march- 
ing orders. He added that he 
should start in fifteen minutes, and 
that my best chance of meeting 
General Stuart was to ride with 
the regiment. It was marvellous 
to see how readily those unmilitary- 
looking troopers obeyed the orders 
of their colonel, and with what 
discipline and rapidity the breaking 
up of the camp was managed. I 
suffered the whole regiment, 800 
strong, to pass me, that I might 
observe more narrowly its matériel. 
The scrutiny called forth my admir- 
ation. The men were all Virgini- 
ans, whose easy and graceful seat 
betrayed the habitude of horseback 
exercise, and they were mounted 
mostly on blooded animals, some of 
which the proudest guardsman or 
the most exigéant “swell” in Lon- 
don would have been glad to show 
off in Hyde Park. Looking back 
across three eventful years to that 
morning’s march, I feel how little 
I then thought that I should be 
joined so closely to these brave 
fellows in fatigue and fight, and 
that I should have to mourn the 
loss of, alas! so many who after- 
wards fell around me in battle. 
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After a ride of three hours, passing 
directly through Richmond to the 
opposite side of the city, we reached 
the point of our destination, and 
Colonel Lee pointed out to me a 
man, galloping rapidly along on an 
active, handsome horse, as Stuart, 
the man whose arrival I awaited so 
anxiously, and who subsequently 
became to me one of the truest and 
best friends I have had in this 
world. 

General Stuart was a stoutly- 
built man, rather above the middle 
height, of a most frank and win- 
ning expression, the lower part of 
his fine face covered with a thick 
brown beard, which flowed over his 
breast. His eye was quick and 
piercing, and of a light blue in re- 
pose, but changing to a darker tinge 
under high excitement. His whole 
person seemed instinct with vital- 
ity, his movements were alert, his 
observation keen and rapid, and al- 
together he was to me the model of 
a dashing cavalry leader. Before 
the breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween the North and South, he had 
served in the First United States 
Cavalry, of which regiment General 
Joseph E. Johnston was the Lieut.- 
Colonel, against the Indians of the 
Far West, and was severely wound- 
ed in an encounter with the Chey- 
ennes on the Solomon’s Fork of the 
Kansas River, in July 1857. In 
that wild life of the prairie, now 
chasing the buffalo, now pursuing 
the treacherous savage, whose steeds 
were almost as fleet as the wind, 
Stuart had passed nearly all his 
waking hours in the saddle, and 
thus became one of the most fear- 
less and dexterous horsemen in 
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America, and he had acquired a 
love of adventure which made ac- 
tivity a necessity of his being. He 
delighted in the neighing of the 
chargers and the roll of the bugle, 
and he had something of Murat’s 
weakness for the ostentation of the 
parade. He betrayed this latter 
quality in his jaunty uniform, which 
consisted of a small grey jacket, 
trousers of the same stuff, and over 
them high military boots, a yellow 
silk sash and a grey slouch hat, sur- 
mounted by a sweeping black os- 
trich plume. Thus attired, sitting 
gracefully on his fine horse, he did 
not fail to attract the notice and 
admiration of all who saw him ride 
along. This is not the place to sub- 
mit any remarks on the military 
character of General Stuart. His 
deeds will form the most consider- 
able portion of this humble narra- 
tive, and out of them my estimate 
of his soldierly qualities will natural- 
ly arise. 

At the moment of our first meet- 
ing we could exchange but a few 
words with each other. The battle 
was just about to commence, and 
my presentation to him was neces- 
sarily hurried and informal. After 
reading General Randolph’s letter, 
he said to me that he should be 
glad to have me at his side during 
the day’s fight, and then presented 
me to a number of well-mounted 
young officers, members of his staff, 
and to General Longstreet and his 
suite. At this instant the roar of 
the artillery gave the signal that 
the “ball had opened,” and the 
whole cavalcade, the generals lead- 
ing, proceeded in rapid gallop to 
the front. 


THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES. 


May 31, 1862.—This sanguin. 
ary fight owes its strange name 
to seven solitary pine-trees, stand- 
ing just at the place where death 
Taged .most terribly, and where 
the battle was decided in favour 
- of our arms. About 30,000 men 


were engaged on our side, whilst 
the enemy brought about 45,000 


into the field. The ground was 
very unfavourable for operations 
on either side—a broad wooded 
flat, intersected with morasses and 
open spaces; and the roads were 
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bad and marshy beyond descrip- 
tion, owing to the late violent 
rains. 

I do not propose giving a general 
description of the engagement, but 
shall confine myself to my personal 
experiences and impressions, be- 
cause, having no military position 
as yet, and taking part in it only 
as a deeply interested spectator, I 
had no insight into the plan of 
the commanding general. 

As General Stuart’s cavalry could 
be of little service in the fight, he 
had been ordered to place it in 
reserve at the centre, and on the 
right and left flanks; but he him- 
self was as usual in the thickest of 
the fray, giving assistance, counsel, 
and encouragement to the others, 
and letting nothing escape his ob- 
servation. 

General Longstreet commanded 
the right wing, and had taken up 
position on a hill from which there 
was an extended view. 

The battle was beginning: along 
the whole line rang the sharp ir- 
regular fire of the skirmishers, only 
now and then broken by the thunder 
of one of the numerous batteries ; 
soon, however, the cannonade be- 
came general, and the rattle of 
small arms preceding the boom of 
the heavy guns, sounded like the 
continued rumbling that one hears 
before a thunder-clap. 

Bullets came whizzing near us 
through the air, and from time to 
time a shell, aimed too high, rushed 
us over and fell upon the damp earth, 
exploding with a loud crash, and 
scattering the deadly fragments on 
all sides, 

It was at this moment that Gen- 
eral Stuart sent me with the first 
order to Colonel Lee. To reach 
him I had to ride more to the front, 
and to cross a morass, where some 
horses belonging to the ambulances 
were standing. Just as I rode past 
I heard a loud whiz in the air, and 
saw one of the horses struck down, 
and at the same moment was al- 
most deafened by an_ explosion, 
which covered me with mud and 
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water. This was the first shell that 
had burst so close to me, and a 
strange feeling came over me at the 
thought of having been so near unto 
death. It was not fear that seized 
me, but a strong realisation of the 
pitiless power of destruction which 
is let loose in war. I discharged 
my commission without farther 
adventure, and returned to the 
Generals. 

The battle had meanwhile been 
going favourably for us; our troo 
were slowly pressing back the whole 
Federal line; only in the centre of 
our Yight wing a North Carolina 
brigade had begun to give waya 
little before the superior strength 
of the enemy. Instantly General 
Stuart was spurring towards the 
spot that he might encourage the 
troops, and hold the position until 
our reinforcements could arrive, I 
followed him into the hail of bul- 
lets, of whizzing grape and bursting 
bombs, one of which rolled between 
my horse’s legs. 

Our men had now expended al 
most all their ammunition, and were 
falling back, when General Stuart, 
here threatening, there employing all 
his eloquence, rallied them, and 
brought them forward again into the 
battle to check the enemy as they 
pressed hard upon us, 

A Virginia brigade soon came up 
as reinforcement. With banners 
flying, and loud war-cries, they 
threw themselves unhesitatingly on 
the foe, driving them before them, 
and taking their earthworks, which 
bristled with cannon. 

The setting sun lighted up with 
crimson splendour a broad and 
bloody battle-field, strewn with the 
dead and wounded of the enemy, 
and as many brave Confederate 
soldiers whose lives had been re 
quired as a sacrifice to victory. 
Numerous prisoners were being 
brought up from all sides, whom 
every man and officer not absolute 
ly required to fill the thinning ranks, 
was employed to convey away. Thus 
I was commissioned by the General 
to convey eight soldiers and a Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel, who had been 
wounded in the neck, to join the 
other prisoners already on their 
way, by hundreds, to Richmond. 
These men had been captured by 
General Stuart and myself in the 
mélée that succeeded the impetuous 
onset of the Virginians. Terrible was 
it to see on every side the wounded 
returning from the battle: here a 
man with his head bleeding, there 
another with shattered arm or leg, 
reddening the path with his blood; 
then the more severely wounded in 
the ambulances, groaning and wail- 
ing in @ manner that made my 
heart shrink. I was then little ac- 
customed to scenes like this. 

In this battle, though it could 
not be called a general one, and 
though its»consequences were of no 
great importance, the victory was 
complete, but costly. Thousands 
of our brave soldiers were killed or 
wounded, and amongst them seve- 
ral generals, one being Johnston, 
the General-in-Chief, who, just at 
the close of the fight, was wounded 
in the shoulder by a ball. 

General Stuart remained on the 
battle-field till late at night, and we 
galloped off together after the last 
cannon-shots had died away. The 
road to headquarters was a dread- 
fal one: hundreds of conveyances, 
some taking the wounded to Rich- 
mond, some coming out from the 
city with provisions for the troops, 
were crossing each other in the al- 
most impassable turnpike, and the 
groans and cries of the wounded 
were mingled with the curses and 
shouts of drivers, whose vehicles 
obstructed the way with broken 
wheels or exhausted horses. 

Many of the inhabitants of Rich- 
mond had sent their carriages, 
and the hotels their omnibuses, to 
bring off the wounded : the greater 
number of these slightly-built equi- 
pages lay broken in the road, and 
would never again be available for 
any purpose whatever. 

General Stuart’s headquarters 
Were at a farmhouse named Monte- 
bello, which was situated on a hill 
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near Richmond, and from which 
we had a splendid view of the 
town, the river, and the environs. 
To this house we galloped for a 
short night’s rest. Here General 
Stuart thanked me with only too 
much warmth for the small ser- 
vices I had rendered during the 
battle, and said that he would have 
much pleasure in placing me on 
his staff as a volunteer aide-de- 
camp. 

Sunday, June 1.—We returned 
very early the next morning to the 
battle-field, where they seemed to 
be renewing the fight; faint mus- 
ketry fire was audible, and the 
thunder of cannon roared through 
the morning air. 

It was not without risk that we 
reached the field, the way was 50 
rotten and so full of: holes, often 
from four to five feet in depth, fill- 
ed with water, so that one could 
not ride a hundred yards without 
slipping, and falling with one’s 
horse. -Hundreds of waggons were 
stuck fast in the road, many of 
them upset, with the horses lying 
drowned in front of them, and 
several still filled with wounded 
men groaning piteously. 

After a considerable time we 
reached the scene of the previous 
day’s victory. Never shall I forget 
the impression made upon me by 
this tirst sight of death and devasta- 
tion to which I afterwards became 
so well accustomed. 

The most horrible spectacle was 
that presented near the bastions 
and earthworks which the day 
before had been stormed by our 
men. Friend and foe were lying 
here indiscriminately side by side, 
mown down in multitudes by mus- 
ketry and by the guns which we had 
afterwards taken. The enemy’s 
artillery had here lost all their 
horses, which lay by dozens, piled 
one upon another, and all around 
the ground was strewn with wea- 
pons, haversacks, cartridge-boxes, 
ammunition, &c. These articles, 
abandoned by the enemy, were 
used by us most profitably for 
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the better equipment of our own 
troops. 

A South Carolina brigade had 
taken up its position in the in- 
trenchments near us, and the men 
lay behind the breastwork full of 
confidence and good-humour, quite 
unmindful of the heaps of slain, 
and breakfasting on the enemy’s 
provisions, which had been left 
behind in great quantities, 

General Stuart had scarcely rid- 
den with us into the intrenchments, 
when a cannon-ball hissed over our 
heads and tore up the earth about 
fifty yards behind us. Other shots 
followed in rapid succession, and 
each time the balls came nearer 
and nearer to our little group. 
General Stuart, paying no atten- 
tion to the cannonade, remained 
until he had completed his obser- 
vations of this portion of the field, 
and then desired me to ride with 
him to our extreme right. We had 
to cross an open field, and as soon 
as we had reached it the firing 
began anew. Nearer and nearer to 
us fell the shells, exploding with 
an infernal report, and covering us 
with earth, We were evidently 
the mark for the fire of a whole 
battery, and even General Stuart, 
who till now had tranquilly pur- 
sued his way, turned round in sur- 
prise when the fragments of an 
exploding grenade flew hissing be- 
tween us, and said, “ Lieutenant, 
they are firing at us here; let us 
ride a little faster!” 

We had still about three hundred 
paces to go before a friendly grove 
would hide us from the enemy, but 
this short distance seemed to me 
like so many miles, and was one 
of the hottest rides I ever had in 
my life. The Federals divined our 
intention only too well, and over- 
whelmed us with the fire of a 
whole battery, so that it is almost 
a miracle that the General and I 
escaped uninjured. 

As we afterwards learned, the 
Yankees had stationed a scout at 
the top of a lofty pine-tree, who had 
perceived the General and given the 
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artillery the first direction: he paid 
for it with his life, for one of our 
sharpshooters detected him, and by 
a well-directed bullet brought him 
down. 

The battle was not renewed ; the 
firing grew fainter and fainter 
until towards one o'clock it ceased 
almost entirely. About this time . 
we returned to the spot where 
General Longstreet had taken hig 
position the day before, and where 
several of our generals were assem- 
bled, to whom I was presented b 
General Stuart. President Davis * 
soon came up, congratulating the 
Generals, and expressing his great 
satisfaction at the issue of the 
day. 

I had now the opportunity of 
closely observing Genetal Long- 
street for the first time. He wasa 
stout man, of middle height, and’ 
most agreeable countenance ;_his 
long brown beard gave something 
leonine to his appearance ; an en- 
gaging simplicity was his prevailing 
characteristic, and this was manifest- 
ed not less in his manners than in 
his dress, which consisted, like that 
of most of the leading generals of: 
the Confederate army, of a small 
black felt hat, a tunic-like ‘grey 
coat, much’ faded, on the collar 
and sleeves of which the devices 
indicating his rank were scarcely 
distinguishable, a pair of gre 
trousers, and military boots wi 
Mexican spurs ; a small sword con- 
stituted the whole of his armament. 
His coolness in battle, his steady 
courage, which was displayed rather 
by perfect composure under fire, and 
serene indifference to the extremest 
peril, than, like that of Stuart, in 
fiery charges and daring emprise, 
his energy in the campaign and 
obstinacy in the fight, and his strict 
obedience to orders, made him one 
of the most useful, as he was al- 
ways among the most conspicuous, 
officers in the Confederate service, 
and gained him the full confidence 
of the army and its commanding 
general, Robert E. Lee, who used 
to call him his war-horse. Long- 
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street’s soldiers were perfectly de- 
yoted to him, and I have frequently 
heard friendly contentions between 
officers and men of his corps, and 
those of Stonewall Jackson’s, as to 
which of the two was the most 
meritorious and valuable officer. 

President Jefferson Davis is a 
tall thin man, with sharply defined 
features, an air of easy command, 
and frank, unaffected, gentleman- 
like manners. I had the honour 
of being presented to him, and 
much admired the simple friendly 
way in which he conversed with 
me. He looked with great interest 
at an excellent Damascus blade, an 
old and tried friend of mine, and 
said he was very glad to know 
that he had so good a sword and 
so strong an arm to wield it in his 
army.* 

The next day did not pass with- 
out excitement. A renewed attack 
from the enemy was expected, and 
our troops were kept for the greater 
part of the day under arms. From 
time to time a single report of can- 
non was heard, generally fired from 
our side at the air-balloon which 
the Yankees had sent up for recon- 
noitring. General Stuart, who 
commanded our outposts, was con- 
stantly in motion, and we were 
seldom out of the saddle. Our 
rendezvous and momentary halting- 
place was near a small farmhouse 
standing peacefully among hickory 
and oak trees, which served as an 
hospital, where the ghastly features 
and mutilated limbs of the wound- 
ed men stretched upon their beds 
of pain within the building, formed 
a dreadful contrast to the cheerful 
exterior. 

On the 5th everything was quiet 
again. On the 6th General Stuart 
changed his headquarters, and we 
removed with bag and baggage to a 
farmhouse about four miles distant, 
inhabited only by an old man named 
Waddle. This place, standing at 
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some distance ‘from the highroad, 
was surrounded by copses and 
thickets, and afforded us a capital 
opportunity of recovering from our 
fatigues. We had to provide our 
own food, which, in consequence 
of the prevailing scarcity, was 
scanty and bad; a little bacon and 
maize-bread composed our break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and we 
thought it an extraordinary luxury 
when we could gather wild straw- 
berries enough in the wood to make 
a dish to add to our repast. 

General Stuart sometimes em- 
ployed me to carry reports to the 
different generals, and he usually 
took me with him on his short re- 
connoitring rides, in order to make 
me acquainted with the surround- 
ing country, the position of the 
army, and the commanders of the 
divisions and brigades. 

Towards dusk on the 8th we set 
out on one of these expeditions, es- 
corted by half-a-dozen of our cour-~ 
iers, and I soon perceived that our 
ride was to be extended to a greater 
distance than usual. It was late in 
the evening when we reached the 
last of our outposts, and I was not 
a little surprised when the General 
here dismissed his escort and de- 
sired me alone to accompany him 
farther. Silently we rode through 
the lonely wood, whilst the dark- 
ness grew deeper and deeper around 
us, and the stillness of the forest 
was only broken by the strange 
tones of the tree-frog, and the 
melancholy cry of the whip-poor- 
will. 

We soon found ourselves within 
the enemy’s lines; at any moment 
we might stumble upon one of their 
patrols, and General Stuart smiled 
significantly when he saw me ex- 
amining the loads of my revolver, 
and observed that we would not 
employ firearms except in the last 
resort, and that in case of an en- 
counter we must make use of our 





* We have seen Colonel Von Borcke, and are not surprised that President 
Davis should congratulate himself on the addition of such a sabreur to his army. 


—Ep. B. M. 
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sabres. This ride’ was strangely 
exciting to me; now that I have 
become so accustomed to such ex- 
peditions, I could go through it 
with the most perfect composure, 
but then I was feverishly agitated, 
and every rustling bough, every 
bird flying past, increased the 
strain. 

After a ride of about five miles 
we reached a small house, and on 
General Stuart’s knocking at the 
door in a peculiar manner it was 
opened to us. The house was in- 
habited by an Irishman and his 
family, and here General Stuart 
had appointed a rendezvous with 
one of his spies in order to obtain 
an authentic report of the enemy’s 
position. This man had not arrived, 
so we fastened our horses to the 
fence and went into the house. 
Hour after hour went by, and the 
man came not, and it was past 
midnight when General Stuart be- 
came convinced that some unlooked 
for hindrance must be detaining 
him. Not all our powers of per- 
suasion and promises of money, not 
even my offer of accompanying 
him, could prevail on the old Irish- 
man or his son, a lad of seventeen, 
to walk over to the spy’s abode, 
which was about two miles distant 
and near one of the enemy’s camps, 
and so the General and I were 
obliged ourselves to undertake this 
dangerous expedition. With the 
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first glimmer of daylight we mount- 
ed our horses and cautiously set off 
on our way. The peculiar repug- 
nance of the Yankees to patrollin 

at night, and the heavy rain which 
favoured our enterprise, allowed us 
to arrive without misadventure at 
the man’s dwelling just as the 
reveillé was sounding in the camp 
only 400 paces distant. The spy 
was very ill in bed, and General 
Stuart had to dismount and go to 
his bedside. I felt infinitely re- 
lieved when the General, extremely 
well satisfied with the information 
he had_ obtained, swung himself 
into the saddle, and we galloped 
back to our lines, where we were 
greeted with delight by our men, 
who had begun to entertain consid- 
erable anxiety on our account, 

Such rides and expeditions were 
habitual with this bold General, + 
and we often escaped as by a mir- 
acle from the dangers which sur- 
rounded us. It was only by this 
exposure of himself that he could* 
insure the extraordinary success 
which invariably crowned his expe- 
ditions and military operations. 

The object of this excursion soon 
appeared. Our cavalry force re- 
ceived orders to provide themselves 
with rations for three days, and on 
the 12th we commenced that ride 
round the army of General M‘Clel- 
lan which attracted so much atten- 
tion even in Europe. 


THE PAMUNKEY EXPEDITION. 


June 12, 1862.—It was two o'clock 
in the morning, and we were all 
fast asleep, when General Stuart’s 
clear voice awoke us with the 
words, “Gentlemen, in ten min- 
utes every man must be in his 
saddle !”” 

In half the time all the members 
of the staff were dressed, and the 
horses had been fed; and the 
ten minutes had scarcely passed 
when we galloped off to overtake 
the main body, which we reached 
by about five o'clock. Our com- 


mand was composed of parts of the 
different regiments of the brigade, 
and consisted of about 2500 cavalry, 
with two pieces of horse-artillery. 
None of us knew ‘where we were 
going; General Stuart only com- 
municated the object of the expedi- 
tion’ to the colonels commanding; 
nevertheless every one followed our 
honoured leader with perfect con- 
fidence. We marched the whole 
day long without halting, and to- 
wards evening bivouacked near the 
little town of Taylorsville in Han- 
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over County, where we were already 
within the enemy’s lines. At day- 
break we again mounted our horses, 
and our vanguard was soon reported 
to have met with a party of the 
enemy's dragoons, who on their 
approach had hurried off in hasty 
flight. Without waiting to pursue 
them, we continued our march, 
greeted everywhere with enthusi- 
asm by the inhabitants, especially 
by the ladies, who for a long 
time had seen none other than 
Federal troops. I was in company 
with Stuart the whole time, con- 
stantly near the vanguard, and had 
occasion to see that every operation 
was initiated and  superintended 
by the General himself. A few 
miles from Hanover Court-house 
we surprised a picket of the enemy’s 
cavalry, every man of which fell 
-into our hands from the suddenness 
of our attack. Whilst we were oc- 
cupied with sending the prisoners 
to the rear, our advance-guard came 
back at a run, a large body of the 
enemy’s dragoons being in hot pur- 
suit of them. Our leading squad- 
ron spurred immediately forward 
to meet the attack, and, having ob- 
tained General Stuart’s permission, 
I joined them as with loud war- 
cries they hurled themselves against 
the blue masses of the enemy. The 
Yankees were not able to withstand 
ti impetuous onset of the Virginia 
horsemen, and, after a mélée of a 
very few minutes, there commenced 
a most exciting chase, which was 
continued for nearly three miles. 
Friend and foe were soon enveloped 
in blinding clouds of dust, through 
which pistol and carbine shots were 
seen darting to and fro like flashes 
of lightning. The larger number 
of the enemy escaped, thanks to 
their fresher animals, but we took 
many of them prisoners, and their 
dead and wounded men and horses 
encumbered the road as we pushed 
along. Half an hour later our ad- 
vance-guard again came in collision 
with the enemy, who had rallied, 
and, with strong reinforcements, 
were awaiting us. Two squadrons 
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of the 9th Virginia Cavalry were 
immediately sent forward to the 
attack, and I received orders from 
General Stuart to hasten with our 
main column to the scene of action. 
I rode at once to bring on the main 
column; but though I used the ut- 
most speed to get back in time to 
take part in the charge, when I ar- 
rived at the scene of the sharp con- 
flict the work had already been 
done. The enemy’s lines were 
broken and in full flight, leaving 
many of their dead and wounded, 
and a large number of prisoners, 
among whom were several officers, 
in our hands. We had to lament 
the loss of the gallant Captain 
Latané, who, while boldly leading 
his men, fell pierced by five bul- 
lets. In a few seconds the Ist 
Virginia Cavalry had arrived, and 
we instantly dashed forward in 
pursuit. 

The enemy made one more at- 
tempt to rally, but their lines were 
broken by our furious attack; they 
fled in confusion, and we chased 
them in wild pursuit across an open 
field, through their camp, and far 
into the woods. 

When we had returned to their 
camp the work of destruction began. 
Every one tried to save as much as 
possible of the articles of luxury 
with which the Yankees had over- 


loaded themselves, but few suc- 
ceeded in the end; for, in obedience 
to the well-laid plan of our leader, 
flames flashed up, now in one place, 


now in another, and in a few 
minutes the whole camp was in a 
blaze, and with the hundreds of 
burning tents presented a wonder- 
fully beautiful spectacle. 

Many horses and mules, and two 
captured standards, were all that 
we carried off with us. 

After half an hour’s halt our de- 
stroying cavalry again set forth; 
our track of blood and fire pointing 
out to the enemy the path which 
we had taken. 

We now found ourselves in the 
very midst of the hostile army, and 
their encampments lay around us 
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on every hand. At one point of our 
journey, the house occupied by the 
Federal Commander-in-Chief, Gene- 
ral M‘Clellan, as his headquarters, 
surrounded by the white tents of a 
very large camp, was plainly visible 
at the distance of about two and a 
half miles. Our situation would 
have been one of extraordinary 
peril, had not the boldness and 
rapidity of our movements disabled 
and paralysed our adversaries. 

On either side of the road we 
constantly seized upon unsuspect- 
ing Federal soldiers who had no 
idea of thé close proximity of the 
dreaded Stuart until collared by 
his horsemen. A considerable num- 
ber of waggons laden with provi- 
sions and goods fell into our hands, 
among them one containing the 
personal stores of General M‘Clellan, 
with his cigars, wines, and other 
dainties. But we could not be 
burdened. with booty, so. the entire 
train was committed to the flames, 
the champagne popped prematurely, 
and the Cabanas were reduced to 
anticipatory ashes. 

Three transport-ships which lay 
in the river Pamunkey near at 
hand, laden with wheat, corn, and 
provisions from all quarters, were 
seized by us, together with the 
guard and the agents stationed 
there, and ere long the flames 
mounting towards heaven pro- 
claimed how complete was our work 
of destruction. 

A brigade of the enemy’s cavalry 
here sought to intercept our way 
and to detain us till the troops, 
which were marching upon us from 
all sides, could arrive; but it was 
broken by our first attack, and 
crossed our path no more. 

Thus towards evening we reached 
the railroad which was so useful to 
the enemy in giving them commu- 
nication with the north; and just 
as the demolition of the road-bed 
was about to begin, the train was 
seen coming up. Without delay 
General Stuart posted a portion’ of 
his men on either side of the em- 
bankment, with orders to fire if the 
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train refused to stop at the station, 
The train moved slowly nearer and 
nearer, puffing off the steam, and 
we could soon perceive that it was 
laden with soldiers, most of them 
being in open carriages. As the 
command to stop was disregarded, 
but on the contrary the movement 
of the train was accelerated, firi 
began along our whole line. The 
engine-driver was shot down by 
Captain Farley, to whom I had lent 
my blunderbuss; but before the 
deadly bullet reached him he had 
put the train in somewhat quicker 
motion, so that we could not make 
ourselves masters of it. 

A battle of the strangest descrip. 
tion now arose.- Some of the sol 
diers in the train returned our fire, 
others sprang out to save them- 
selves by flight, or lay down flat at 
the bottom of the carriages. The. 
train, though its motion had been 
quickened, was not going at so rapid 
a pace that we could not keep up 
with it by galloping hard. Mean- 
time, having had my hat almost 
knocked off my head by one of the 
enemy’s bullets, I became so wildly 
excited that, without heeding our 
own fire, I spurred my horse over 
the embankment and very soon had 
discharged all the five charges of 
my revolver at the foe. 

We heard later that few of the 
occupants of the train had escaped 
uvhurt; the greater part were either 
killed or severely wounded. 

I reproached myself afterwards 
with having so given the reins to 
my passion; but after all I only 
acted in obedience to orders and 
the requirements of war. 

After having done as much injury 
as we could to the railroad, we pro- 
ceeded on our march, whilst the 
last beams of the sun lighted up 
the scene of destruction. 

It had been a hard ride and 4 
hard day’s work, and my parched 
tongue was cleaving to the roof of 
my mouth, when one of our men 
galloped up to me, and held outa 
bottle of champagne, saying, “‘Cap- 
tain, you did pretty hot work to- 
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day. I got this bottle of cham- 
pagne for you out of M‘Olellan’s 
waggon. It will do you good.” 

Never in my life have I enjoyed 
a bottle of wine so much. 

Late in the evening a baggage- 
train and two sutler’s waggons fell 
into our hands, and we took pos- 
session of a large quantity of luxu- 
ries assortis, such as pickles, oysters, 
preserved fruits, oranges, lemons, 
and cigars. 

Nbout ten o’clock we had an 
hour’s rest to feed our horses, and 
then rode on all the night through 
towards the Chickahominy River, 
which we reached at five o’clock in 
the morning. From the reports we 
had received we expected to find 
little difficulty in fording the 
stream, but who can describe our 
astonishment at finding it so swol- 
len by the rain which had fallen 
in the mountains during the past 
twenty-four hours that the water 
was more than fifteen feet deep! 
At the same time our rear-guard 
announced that a whole division of 
the enemy was on our track. 

Every one felt the weight of the 
danger that threatened us, every one 
looked with anxiety towards our 
leader, of whom once again I have 
occasion to speak with the warmest 
admiration. With the greatest pos- 
sible calmness and coolness he gave 
his orders and made his arrange- 
ments. 

Two regiments and the two pieces 
of horse-artillery were ordered, in 
case of an attack, to cover our retreat; 
whilst all the other available men 
were dismounted, some of them 
being employed to build bridges, 
the others to swim the river with 
the horses. 

A bridge for foot passengers 
was hastily constructed . across the 
stream, which was about ninety feet 
in breadth, and the saddles, &c., 
were carried over it. 

All the swimmers took the un- 
saddled horses through the river, 
some riding them, others swimming 
by their side, with one hand holding 
the mane and the other directing 
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the horse. This last expedient I 
thought the best, and in this man- 
ner I took sixty-five horses myself 
through the angry torrent. 

After about four hours’. work a 
second bridge for the artillery was 
completed, and more than half the 
horses had reached the other side 
of the river; also the prisoners, 
about five hundred in number, and 
hundreds of captured horses and 
mules, Then the first cannon was 
drawn by the soldiers across the 
bridge, which stood the test well, 
and soon the second followed, and 
then the reserve regiments. 

Towards noon all were in safety 
on the other bank. General Stuart 
was the last man to cross the bridge, 
which we then destroyed. 

Hitherto I had had no sensation: 
of fatigue, but after this hard work 
in the water I felt it severely in all: 
my limbs, and we had still to march 
the remainder of the day and all! 
the night before we could rest in, 
security. Both horses and men 
performed wonders during this ex- 
pedition. We were in the saddle- 
almost uninterruptedly for two. 
days and two nights, fighting for a 
considerable part of the time, and: 
for ten miles working our way 
through the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, which had been hitherto. 
considered impassable. 

On the morning of the 15th we. 
arrived safely within our lines, and 
bivouacked about six miles from 
Richmond. As soon as I had at- 
tended to my horse, who had car- 
ried me nobly through the severe 
fatigue, I fell fast asleep, and so 
continued during the whole day. 
and night. 

We had been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in our expedition, having 
made a wide circuit through the ene-. 
my’s immense army, and thoroughly. 
acquainted ourselves with its posi- 
tion, which had been our chief ob-- 
ject. 

‘ At the same time we had de- 
stroyed the enemy’s communica- 
tion, burned property to the amount 
of millions, captured hundreds of 
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prisoners, horses, and mules, and 
put the whole Federal army in fear 
and consternation. 

We were warmly greeted every- 
where on our return, and every sort 
of honour was paid to General 
Stuart’s name. This ovation was 
extended to officers and men, and 
wherever any one who had taken 
‘part in this famous expedition was 
seen, he was besieged with ques- 
tions, gazed at as a hero, and en- 
treated to relate his own adven- 
tures, and the story of the ride. * 

The Richmond press teemed with 
praises of General Stuart. and his 
followers, and even the journals of 
New York did not fail to render 
homage to the conception and exe- 
cution of this bold enterprise. The 
fate of the gallant Latané was 
touchingly lamented in verse by 
one of Virginia’s poets, J. K. 
Thompson, whose verses I beg to 
introduce, as keeping in memory 
both the devotion of the noble wo- 
men of the State, and the ruthless 
conduct of the enemy. The extract 
from a private letter which pre- 
faces the lines is retained, for a bet- 
ter understanding of them by the 
English reader :— 


“THE BURIAL OF LATANE, 


“The next squadron moved to the 
front under the lamented Captain Latané, 
making a most brilliant and successful 
charge with drawn sabres upon the ene- 
my’s picked ground, and, after a hotly- 
contested hand-to-hand conflict, put him 
to flight, but not till the gallant Captain 
had sealed his devotion to his native soil 
with his blood.”—Official Report of the 
Pamunkey Expedition: General J. £. B. 
Stuart, C.S.A. 


“Lieutenant Latané carried his bro- 
ther’s dead body to Mrs. Brockenbrough’s 
plantation, an hour or two after his death. 
On this sad and lonely errand he met a 
party of Yankees, who followed him to 
Mrs. Brockenbrough’s gate, and, stop- 
ping there, told him that as soon as he 
had placed his brother’s body in friend- 
ly hands, he must surrender himself 
prisoner. . . . Mrs, Brockenbrough 
sent for an Episcopal clergyman to per- 
form the funeral ceremonies, but the 
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enemy would not permit him to pass, 
Then, with a few other ladies, a fair. 
haired little girl, her apron filled with 
white flowers, and a few faithful slaves, 
who stood reverently near, a pious Vir. 
ginia matron read the solemn and beau- 
tiful burial-service over the cold, still 
form of one of the noblest gentlemen and 
most intrepid officers in the Confederate 
army. She watched the sods heaped upon 
the coffin-lid, then sinking on her kn 

in sight and hearing of the foe, she com 
mitted his soul’s welfare, and the stricken 
hearts he had left behind him, to the 
mercy of the All-Father.”—Zztract from 
a private letter. 


‘“The combat raged not long, but ours the 


day 
And through the hosts that compassed ug 
around! 
Onr little band rode proudly on its way, 
Leaving one gallant comrade, glory- 
crowned, 
Unburied on the field he died to gain, 
Single of all his men amid the hostile slain, 


**One moment on the battle’s edge he stood, 
Hope’s halo like a helmet round his hair; 
The next beheld him, dabbled in his blood, 
Prostrate in death, and yet in death how 


fair! 

Even thus he passed, through the red gate 
of strife, 

From earthly crowns and palms to an im- 
mortal life, 


‘** A brother bore his body from the field, 
And gave it unto strangers’ hands 
closed 
The calm blue eyes, on earth for ever 


sealed, 
And tenderly the slender limbs com 
posed :— 
Strangers, yet sisters, who, with Mary's 


ove, 
Sat by the open tomb, and, weeping, looked 
above. 


“A little child strewed roses on his bier— 
Pale a a more stainless than 
sou 


Nor yet more fragrant than his life sincere 


That blossomed with good actions—bri 
but whole :— 
The aged matron and the faithful slave 
Approached with reverent feet the hero's 
lowly grave. 


“No man of God might say the burial rite 
Above the ‘rebel’—thus declared the 
That ninaien before him in the deadly 
But womtn's voice in accents soft and 
Trembling with pity, touched with pathos, 
Over his — dust the ritual for the 
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“'Tis sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power.’ 
Softly the promise floated on the air, 
And the — breathings of the sunset 
our 
Came back responsive to the mourner’s 


prayer: 
Gently they Jaid him underneath the sod, 
And left = oe his fame, his country, and 
s God.” 


I had been very fortunate during 
the expedition in rendering services 
of various kinds to General Stuart, 
which obtained his cordial recog- 
nition in the Official Report, and 
in this manner secured for me at 
once a position in the Confederate 
army.* 

A quiet time now followed at 
headquarters. Both horses and men 
needed rest after exertions so long 
continued and fatiguing. The wea- 
ther was glorious, and all nature 
‘ had put on the full beauty of 
spring. Around the house which 
we inhabited white and red roses 
bloomed in sweet profusion, cover- 
ing and climbing over the walls, 
and the wild honeysuckle added its 
fragrance to that of hundreds of 
magnolias blossoming in the neigh- 
bouring swamp. In the fierce heats 
of June no refreshment. could be 
more delicious than that afforded 
by the shade and perfume that 
dwelt along the cool densely-wood- 
ed morass, as, in our rides about 
the camp, we frequently crossed 
the small tributary rivulets, and let 
our horses drink of the dark, clear 
water flowing over the pebbly bot- 
tom. 

My relations with General Stuart 
had now become of a most friendly 
and intimate character. The greater 
part of my time was spent in his 
company. In this manner I be- 
came acquainted with his amiable 
and accomplished young wife, and 
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his two bright-eyed little children, 
Flora and Jemmy, five and three 
years of age respectively, whose 
tender affections I was not long in 
securing. Mrs. Stuart, during a con- 
siderable period of the war, lived, 
from time to time, at her husband's 
headquarters, as they might be 
established at a point more or less 
safe and accessible; and I do not 
remember that I have ever seen a 
more interesting family circle than 
they presented, when, after a long 
ride or hazardous reconnaissance, 
General Stuart would seem to for- 
get, for a brief interval, the dangers 
and duties of his exciting life in 
the enjoyment of his domestic hap- 
piness. The bold rider and beau 
sabreur playing with his children, 
or listening to his wife as she sang to 
him a much-admired ballad, was a 
sweet picture in the midst of arms, 
the lights of which were in effect- 
ive and pleasing contrast with the 
Rembrandtish shadows of the dark 
wood and the rude warriors that lay 
there. General Stuart had married 
a daughter of Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke, of the U.S. Dra- 
goons, a Virginian by birth, and 
West-Pointer by military education, 
who had remained in the Federal 
service, and was now making war 
upon his native State as a briga- 
dier-general of President Lincoln’s 
appointment. On several occasions, 
during the campaigns in Virginia, 
General Stuart came very near 
making a prisoner of his father-in- 
law; and I believe it would have 
given him greater satisfaction to 
send General Cooke under escort 
to Richmond than to capture the 
mighty M‘Clellan himself. 

The military family of General 
Stuart consisted of fourteen or fif 
teen high-spirited young fellows, 





* I trust I may be pardoned for introducing here that passage in the Report 
which refers to the part I took in the expedition. General Stuart says :— 

“Amongst those who rendered efficient services in this expedition, I cannot forget 
to mention Heros Von Borcke, formerly of the Prussian Brandenburg Dragoons, 
who distinguished himself by his gallantry, and won the admiration of all who wit- 
nessed his bravery and his military conduct during the expedition. He highly de- 
serves promotion.” 
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boon companions in the bivouac, 
and excellent soldiers in the fight, 
of whom, alas!, seven were after- 
wards. killed in. battle, three re- 
ceived honourable and dangerous 
wounds, the effects of which will 
follow them through life, and two 
were carried off by the enemy to 
languish in loathsome Northern pri- 
. Sons. It was, indeed, a hazardous 
service upon which we had entered ; 
but little disturbed were we by a 
thought of the peril, or if such a 
thought ever intruded upon us, it 
was only to unite together in closer 
friendship the- sharers of a common 
destiny. 

Ou the morning of the 20th June, 
General Stuart, with a significant 
smile, gave me his official report of 
the Pamunkey expedition to carry 
to the Secretary of War, General 
Randolph, 

I soon perceived the meaning of 
this smile when the commission of 
captain in the Confederate Cavalry 
was delivered to me by the Secre- 
tary, with the most flattering ex- 


pressions .respecting my conduct, 
Full of gratitude, I returned to 
headquarters with a sensation of 
hearty satisfaction such as I had 
not known for a long time. 

We were not, however, to rest 
many days at headquarters on the 
laurels of the Pamunkey expedi- 
tion. During the night of the 25th 
there came again to us marching 
orders: before midnight all were 
in readiness; but as there was no 
moon, the darkness detained us till 
the morning, when the rising, sun 
found us in the saddle, fresh and 
eager for the performance of what- 
ever duties the day might impose, 
Events were on the wing of the 
greatest military _ significance— 
events on which the eyes of the 
world were to be fixed, and by 
which the genius of more than one 
commander was to be determined 
—events whose proper place in 
history will for ever remain undis- 
turbed by the unhappy issue of the 
American War. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MisS Marsorrayks’s mind had 
scarcely subsided out of the - first 
exhilarating sense of a great many 
things to do, and a truly important 
mission in hand, when little Rose 
Lake sought her with that confes- 
sion of family troubles, and prayer 
for counsel and aid in the extrem- 
ity, which opened a new way and 
mode of working to Lucilla. Rose 
was proud, poor little soul, not only 
of her exceptional position, and that 
of her family, as a family of artists, 
but also with a constitutional and 
individual pride as one of the nat- 
ural conservators of the domestic 
honour, who would rather have 
died than have heard the Lakes 
lightly spoken of, or upbraided 
with debt or indecorum, or any 
other crime. She had been silent 


as long as she could about Bar- 
bara’s shortcomings, jealously con- 
cealing them from all the world, 
and attacking them with a violence 
which made her big elder sister, 
who was twice as big and six times 
as strong as she, tremble before her 
when they were alone. But little 
Rose had at length found things 
come to a point beyond which, her 
experience did not go. When Bar- 
bara began to haye secret meetings 
with a man whose presence nobody 
was aware of, and who did not 
come openly to the house to seek 
her—and persevered, in spite of all 
remonstrances, in this clandestine 
career—Rose could not tell what 
more to do, A vague instinct of 
greater evil behind impelled her to 
some action, and shame and pride 
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combined at the same time to keep 
her silent. She could not speak to 
her father, because the poor man 
lost his head straightway, and made 
piteous appeals to her not to make 
a fuss, and threw the burden back 
again upon her with a double 
weight; and besides, he was only 
a man, though he was her father, and 
Rose had the pride of a woman in 
addition to her other prides. In 
these painful circumstances, it oc- 
eurred to her to consult Lucilla, 
who had been, as has been recount- 
ed in an early part of this history, 
a great authority at Mount Pleas- 
ant, where her heroic belief in her- 
self led, as was natural, others to 
believe in her. And then Miss 
Marjoribanks was one of the people 
who keep c@finsel ; and Rose felt, be- 
sides, that Lucilla had been injured, 
and had not revenged herself, and 
that to put confidence in her would 
be, to a certain extent, to make up 
for the offence. All these motives, 
combined with an intolerable sense 
of having upon her shoulders a bur- 
den greater than she could bear, 
drove the young artist at last to 
Grange Lane, where Lucilla, as we 
have said, was still in the state of 
mental exhilaration and excitement 
naturally consequent upon having a 
very important piece of work in hand. 

“I don’t know what to do,” said 
Rose; “I made up my mind I 
never would say a word to any one. 
It is so strange she should have no 
proper pride! but you know, Lu- 
cilla, it is dreadful to think if any- 
thing should come of it! though I 
am sure [ don’t know what could 
come of it; but they might run away, 
or something; and then people are 
so fond of talking. I thought for 
a long time, if I only knew some 
nice old lady; but then I don’t 
Suppose there are any nice old 
ladies in Carlingford,” added the 
Preraphaclist, with a sigh. 

“Oh, you little monster!” cried 
Lucilla, “there is Mrs. Chiley, the 
dearest old ; but never mind, 
make haste and tell me all the 
same.” 
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“Lucilla,” said Rose, solemnly, 
“we are not great people like you; 
we are not rich, nor able to have 
all we like, and everybody to visit 
us; but, all the same, we have our 
Pride. The honour of ‘a family is 
just as precious whether people 
live,” said the young artist, with a 
certain severity, “in Grove Street 
or in Grange Lane.” 

This exordium had its natural 
effect upon Miss Marjoribanks ; her 
imagination leaped forward a long 
way beyond the reality which her 
companion talked of so solemnly, 
and she changed colour a little, as 
even a woman of her experience 
might be excused for doing in the 
presence of something terrible and 
disastrous so near at hand. 

“T wish you would not frighten 
me,” said Lucilla; “1 am very sorry 
for you, you dear little Rose. You 
are only a baby yourself, and ought 
not to have any bother. Tell me 
all about it, there’s a dear.” 

But these soothing tones were 
too much for Rose’s composure. 
She cried, and her cheeks: flushed, 
and her dewy eyes enlarged and 
lightened when they had thrown 
off a little “part of their oppression 
in the form of those hot salt tears. 
Miss Marjoribanks had never seen 
her look so pretty, and said so 
to herself, with a momentary and 
perfectly disinterested regret that 
there was “nobody” to see her— 
a regret which probably changed 
its character before Rose left the 
house. But in the mean time Lu- 
cilla soothed her and kissed her, 
and took off her hat and shed her 
pretty curls off her forehead. These 
curls were not by any means so 
strong and vehement in their twist 
as Miss Marjoribanks’s own, but 
hung loosely and softly with ‘the 
“ sweet neglect” of the poet. “You 
would look very nice if you would 
take a little pains,” Lucilla said, in 
her maternal way. ‘‘ You must wear 
your hair just so on Thursday; and 
now tell me all about it—there’s a 
dear.” . 

“Lucilla, you know,” said Rose, 
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drying her tears, “she has taken 
to going out in the evening, and I 
am sure she meets him every night. 
I can’t be a spy on her, whatever 
she does, and I can’t lock her up, 
you know, or lock the door, or any- 
thing like that. I am not her 
mother,” said the poor little sister, 
pathetically, with a regretful sob. 
“And then she has taken to make 
herself nice before she goes out. I 
don’t think she ever cared much 
for being nice—not for home, you 
know; but now she has pretty col- 
lars and gloves and things, and I 
can’t tell where she gets them,” 
cried Rose, her eyes lighting up 
passionately. “She has no money 
to spend on such things. Lucilla, 
I should die if I thought she would 
accept them from him.” 

“You dear old Rose, you don’t 
know what you are saying,” said 
the experienced Lucilla; “most 
likely, if she meets a gentleman, 
she is engaged to him; and They 
always give people presents, you 
know. If you would only tell me 
who it is.” 

“ Lucilla, do not trifle with me,” 
said Rose; “it is much too serious 
for that — engaged without papa 
knowing of it, nor me! You know 
very well that would be no en- 
gagement. I sometimes think she 
is—is—fond of him,” said the reve- 
rent little maiden, whose voice 
changed and softened under the 
influence of that supposition; “ and 
then again I think it is only be- 
cause he is rich,” she went on, 
with new vehemence. “Oh, Lu- 
cilla, if you only knew how dread- 
ful it was to have such thoughts— 
and there is nobody to take care of 
her but me! Papa cannot be wor- 
ried, for that would react upon 
everything. An artist is not just 
like other people. _It is ‘everybody’s 
duty to leave him undisturbed; 
and then, you know, he is only a 
man, and does not understand; 
and if she won’t pay any attention 
to me when I speak to her, oh, 
Lucilla, tell me, what can I do ?” 

“Let me think,” said Lucilla, 


gravely. ‘You know I can't tell 
all in a moment, It is Mr. Caven. 
dish, I suppose, though you won't 
say so. Now just wait a moment, 
and let me think. 

“T once thought of going to 
him,” said Rose; “perhaps he 
might be generous, and go away, 
An artist can do many things that 
other people can’t do. We have 
an exceptional position,” the Pre- 
raphaelist went on, faltering a 
little, and not feeling quite so sure 
of the fact on that special occasion, 
“T thought of going and begging of 
him, if it was on my knees ” 

““My dear,” said Lucilla, with 
great seriousness, “if you did, I 
think it is most likely he would 
fall in love with you, and that 
would not mend the matter; and 
I am sure Barbara would give you 
poison, I will tell you what we 
must do. I would not do it for 
everybody; but you know I was 
always very fond of you, you dear 
little Rose. You shall ask me for 
to-morrow evening to come to tea.” 

“To come to tea!” echoed poor 
Rose, in dismay. She had been 
waiting for Lucilla’s advice with 
a great deal of anxiety; but at 
the present moment it would be 
vain to conceal that the proposed 


‘expedient seemed to her altogether 


inadequate for the emergency. The 
light went out of her face as she 
opened her eyes wide ‘and fixed 
them on Lucilla; and for one mo- 
ment, one desperate moment, Rose 
was disloyal, and lost faith in the 
only person who could help her; 
which, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, was not a thing to cause 
much surprise. 

“My dear, you may be sure I 
would not propose it, if I did not 
feel it was the best thing to do,” 
said Lucilla, with great gravity. “It 
happens precisely that I want to 
see Mr. Cavendish, and if he is at 
home he never shows himself, and 
I have been wondering how I could 
find him. I shall make him walk 
home with me,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “so you need not be uneasy, 
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Rose, about the trouble I am taking. 
I am doing it to serve myself as 
well as you. We shall say eight 
o'clock, if that is not too late.” 

“But, Lucilla ” said Rose, 
with consternation; and then she 
stopped short, and could not tell 
what more to say. 

“You don’t understand it?” said 
Miss Marjoribanks; “I don’t think 
it was to be expected that you 
should understand it. A little thing 
like you has no way of knowing 
the world. When Barbara knows I 
am there, she will be sure to bring 
him to the very door; she will 
want me to see that he is with her; 
and you may leave the rest to me,” 
said Lucilla. ‘ For my part, I have 
something very particular to say to 
Mr. Cavendish. It is my luck,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added, “for I 
could not think how to get to see 
him. At eight o’clock to-morrow 
evening: 4 

“Yes,” said Rose; but perhaps 
it was still doubtful how far she 
understood the mode of operations 
proposed. Lucilla’s prompt and 
facile genius was too much for the 
young artist, and there was, as she 
herself would have said, an entire 
want of “keeping” between her 
own sense of the position, tragical 
and desperate as that was, and any 
state of matters which could be 
ameliorated by the fact of Miss 
Marjoribanks coming to tea. It 
had been Rose’s only hope, and 
now it seemed all at once to fail 
her; and yet, at the same time, 
that instinctive faith in Lucilla 
which came naturally to every one 
under her influence struggled against 
reason in Rose’s heart. Her red 
soft lips fell apart with the hurried 
breath of wonder and doubt; her 
eyes, still expanded, and clearer than 
usual after their tears, were fixed 
upon Lucilla with an appealing 
questioning look; and it was just 
at that moment, when Rose was 
& great deal too much absorbed in 
her disappointment and surprise, 
and lingering hope, to take any no- 
tice of strange sounds or sights, or 
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of anybody coming, that Thomas 
all at once opened the door and 
showed Mrs, Centum into the room: 

Now it would have mattered very 
little for Mrs. Centum—who, to be 
sure, knew Lucilla perfectly well, 
and would never have dreamed for 
a moment of identifying such a 
trifling little person as Rose Lake 
in any way with Miss Marjori- 
banks ; but then Mrs. Centum hap- 
pened at that precise moment to 
be bringing the new arrival, the 
stranger on whom so much de- 
pended—General Travers himself 
—to be introduced to Lucilla; and 
it was not the fault either of Rose 
or the General if it was on the 
young mistress of the Female School 
of Design that the warrior’s first 
glance fell. Naturally the conver- 
sation had run upon Miss Marjori- 
banks on the past evening, for Mrs. 
Centum was full of the enthusiasm 
and excitement incident to that 
paté which Lucilla had so mag- 
nanimously enabled her to produce. 
“Is she pretty ?’’ General Travers 
had demanded, as was to be ex- 
pected. ‘ We—ll,” Mrs. Centum 
had replied, and made a long pause 
—‘ would you call Lucilla pretty, 
Charles?” and Charles had been 
equally dubious in his response; 
for, to be sure, it was a dereliction 
from Miss Marjoribanks’s dignity to 
call her pretty, which is a trifling 
sort of qualification. But when 
the General entered the drawing- 
room, which might be called the 
centre of Carlingford, and saw be- 
fore him that little dewy face, full 
of clouds and sunshine, uncertain, 
unquiet, open-eyed, with the red 
lips apart, and the eyes clear and 
expanded with recent tears—a face 
which gave a certain sentiment of 
freshness and fragrance to the at- 
mosphere like the quiet after a 
storm—he did not understand what 
his hosts could mean. “I call her 
very pretty,” he said, under his 
breath, to his interested and de- 
lighted chaperone ; and we are sure- 
ly justified in appealing to the 
readers of this history, as Lucilla, 
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who was always reasonable, after- 
wards did to herself, whether it 
could be justly said under all the 
circumstances, that either Rose or 
the Genera! were to blame? 

The little artist got up hurriedly 
when she awoke to the fact that 
other visitors had come into the 
room, but she was not at all inter- 
ested in General Travers, whom 
Rose, with the unconscious insol- 
ence of youth, classified in her own 
mind as an elderly gentleman. 
Not that he was at all an elderly 
gentleman; but then a man of 
forty, especially when he is a fine 
man and adequately developed for 
his years, has at the first glance no 
great attraction for an impertinent 
of seventeen, Rose did not go 
away without receiving another 
kiss from Lucilla, and a parting 
reminder. ‘To-morrow at eight 
o’clock; and mind you leave it all 
to me,.and don’t worry,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks; and Rose, half a- 
shamed, put on her hat and went 
away, Without so much as remark- 
ing the admiration in the stranger's 
eyes, nor the look of disappoint- 
ment with which he saw her leave 
the room. Rose thought no more of 
him than if he had been a piece of 
furniture; but as for the General, 
when he found himself obliged to 
turn to Lucilla and make himself 
agreeable, the drawback of having 
thus had his admiration forestalled 
and drawn away from its legitimate 
object was such, that he did not 
find her at all pretty; which, after 
all, on a first interview at least, is 
all They think about, as Miss Mar- 
joribanks herself said. 

“We must do all we can to make 
Carlingford agreeable to the Gen- 
eral,” said Mrs. Centum. “ You 
know how much depends upon it, 
Lucilla. If we can but make him 
like the place, only think what an 
advantage to society—and we have 
such nice society in Oarlingford,” 
said the injudicious woman, who 
did not know what to say. 

“Nothing very particular,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. ‘I hope Gen- 
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eral Travers will like us; but a 
for the officers, I am not so sure, 
They ali flirt, you know; and that 
is almost as bad as having nobody 
that can flirt; which is my posi- 
tion,” Lucilla added, with a sigh, 
“‘as long as Mr. Cavendish is away,” 

“Lucilla,” cried Mrs. Centum, a 
little shocked, ‘tone would think 
to hear you that you were the great- 
est coquette possible; and on the 
contrary she is quite an example to 
all our young ladies, I assure you, 
General; and as fer flirting——” 

“* Dear Mrs. Centum,” said Lucil- 
la, sweetly, “‘one has always to do 
one’s duty to society. As for me, I 
am different, you know. And I 
don’t mean to say that the officers 
would not be a great acquisition,” 
Miss Marjoribanks continued, with 
her usual politeness; ‘but then 
too many young people are the 
ruin of society. If we were to 
run all to dancing and that .sort 
of thing, after all the trouble one 
has taken——” said Lucilla. Per- 
haps it was not quite civil; but 
then it must be admitted, that to 
see a man look blankly in your face 
as if he were saying in his mind, 
“Then it is only you, and not that 
pretty little thing, that is Miss 
Marjoribanks!’’? was about as ex- 
asperating a sensation as one is 
likely to meet with. Lucilla under- 
stood perfectly well General Tra- 
vers’s look, and for the moment, 
instead of making herself agreeable, 
it was the contrary impulse that 
moved her. She looked at him, not 
blankly, as he looked at her, but in 
a calmly considerate way, as she 
might have looked at Mr. Holden 
the upholsterer, had he proposed a 
new kind of tapisserie to her judg- 
ment. ‘One would be always de- 
lighted, of course, to have General 
Travers,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“but I am afraid the officers would 
not do,” 

As for Mrs. Centum, she was 
quite incapable of managing such 
a terrible crisis. She felt it, in- 
deed, a little hard that it should 
be her man who was defied in this 
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alarming way, while Mr. Cavendish 
and the Archdeacon, the two pre- 
vious candidates, had both been 
received so sweetly. To be sure, 
it was his own fault; but that did 
not mend matters, She looked 
from one to the other with a scared 
look, and grew very red, and un- 
tied her bonnet ; and then, as none 
of these evidences of agitation had 
any effect upon the other parties 
involved, plunged into the heat of 
the conflict without considering 
what she was about to say. 

“ Lucilla, I am surprised at you,” 
said Mrs. Centum, “‘ when you know 
how you have gone on about Mr. 
Cavendish—when you know what 
a fuss you have made, and how 
you have told everybody——” 

“By the by, who is Mr. Caven- 
dish ?” said General Travers, inter- 
posing with that holy horror of a 
quarrel between women which is 
common to the inferior half: of 
creation. “I wonder if he is a 
fellow one used to meet every- 
where. One never could get any 
satisfaction who he belonged to. 
He never pretended to be one of 
the Devonshire Cavendishes, you 
know. I don’t know if he had any 
family at all, or relations, or that 
sort of thing. In most cases a man 
gets on just as well without them, 
in my opinion. I wonder if this 
fellow you are talking of is he?” 

“Oh no,”’said Mrs. Centum. “I 
hope you will meet him before you 
leave Carlingford. He has a sister 
married here ; but we have always 
understood he was one of the 
Cavendishes. I am sure Mrs. Wood- 
burn always gives herself out for 
somebody,” she continued, think- 
ing better of it, and beginning to 
let the interesting suspicion enter 
her mind; for, to be sure, they 
were about of a standing, and the 
banker's wife had sometimes felt 
& little sore at the idea that. her 
neighbour possessed distinctions of 
mily which were denied to her- 
self, “It is true, none of her 
relations ever come to see her,” 
said Mrs. Centum, and she began to 
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forget the General, and Lucilla’s re 
ception of him, in this still’ more 
interesting subject. It was the 
first time that the authenticity of 
the Cavendishes had been attacked 
in Carlingford; and, to be sure, 
what is the good of having fine 
connections if they cannot be pro- 
duced ? While Mrs. Centum pon- 
dered a suggestion so interesting, 
Lucilla, on her part, also took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and de- 
scended from the calm heights of 
dignity on which she had placed 
herself. And the General, who 
was a well-bred man, had got over 
for the moment the unlucky im- 
pression made upon him by the 
fresh face of little Rose Lake. 

“Mr. Cavendish is very nice,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “I am 
very fond of all my own relations, 
but I don’t care about other peo- 
ple’s. Of course he is one of the 
Cavendishes. I don’t see how he 
can help it, when that is his name. 
I should think it was sure to be the 
same. We should be so obliged to 
you if you would bring him back to 
Carlingford. I don’t know, I am 
sure, why he is so obstinate in stay- 
ing away.” 

“Perhaps somebody has been 
unkind to him,” said the General, 
feeling it was expected of him. 

“T am sure J have not been un- 
kind to him,” said Lucilla. ‘“* He 
is such a loss to me. If you are 
going to do us the pleasure of com- 
ing on Thursday—Ob, I am sure 
we shall feel quite honoured, both 
papa and I—I will show you how 
badly off I am. It is not a pa 
in the least, and we don’t dance,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “ that is 
why I am a little uncertain about 
the officers. It is one of my prin- 
ciples that too many young people 
are the ruin of society ; but it is 
hard work sometimes, when one is 
not properly supported,” Lucilla 
added, with a gentle sigh. 

“Tf I can be of any use,” said 
the amused soldier. “I don’t pre- 
tend to be able to replace Caven- 
dish, if it is Cavendish ; but——” 
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“No,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with resignation, “ it is not easy to 
replace him, He has quite a talent, 

ou know ; but I am sure it is very 
ind of you, and we shall be de- 
lighted to have such an acquisi- 
tion,” Lucilla continued, after a 
pause, with a gracious smile ; and 
then. she led*her guests down-stairs 
to lunch, which was every way 
satisfactory. As for the General, 
it cannot be doubted that he had 
the. worst of it, as was natural, in 
this little encounter, and felt him- 
self by no means such a great per- 
sonage in Carlingford as his hospi- 
table entertainers had persuaded 
him he should be. Mrs. Centum 
declared afterwards that she could 
not form the least idea what Lu- 
cilla meant by it, she who was gen- 
erally so civil to everybody. But 
it is not necessary to say that Miss 
Marjoribanks knew perfectly well 
what she was doing, and felt it 
imperatively necessary to bring 
down General Travers to his pro- 
per level. Carlingford could exist 
perfectly well without him and his 
officers ; but Lucilla did not mean 
that the society she had taken so 
much pains to form should be con- 
descended to by a mere soldier. 
And then, after all, she was only 
human, and it was not to be expected 
she could pass over the blank look 
with which her visitor turned to 
herself, after having by evil fortune 
cast his eyes upon Rose Lake. At 
the same time, Miss Marjoribanks, 
always magnanimous, did not blame 
Rose, who had no hand whatever 
in the matter ; and if she avenged 
herself in a lady-like and satisfac- 
tory manner, it is not to be supposed 
that it was simply a sense of of- 
fence which actuated Lucilla. She 
did it, on the contrary, on strictly 
philosophical principles, having per- 
eeived that Mrs, Centum was spoil- 
ing ber General, and that it was 
absolutely necessary that he should 
be disabused. 

When they left, Mrs. Centum 
was almost afraid to put the ques- 
tion that trembled on her lips. She 


uttered it at last, faltering, and with 
a very doubtful expression, fur she 
could not conceal from herself. the 
fact that the General had _ been 
snubbed. “ How do you like Lu. 
cilla ?” she said, in the most humble 
way ; and then she turned away her 
face. She could bear it, whatever 
it might be. She said to herself 
that so long as the children were 
well, and the holidays about over, 
she could bear anything ; and what 
did it matter to her about the offi- 
cers ?—but at the same time she 
preferred to avert her face when 
she received the blow. 

“T am sure Miss Marjoribanks is 
a person for whom I shall always 
entertain the highest respect,” said 
the General, and he gave a little 
laugh. ‘ Was that pretty little crea- 
ture a sister of hers ?—or a friend? 
or what? I don’t know when 
have seen anything so pretty,” said 
the. unsuspecting man; and then 
Mrs. Centum turned round upon 
him with a kind of horror. 

“ That Lucilla’s sister !—why, she 
has no sister; I told you so; she 
is an only child, and will have every- 
thing. She will be quite an heiress,” 
cried Mrs. Centum, “if the old Doe 
tor were to die ; though, I am sure, 
poor dear man, I hope he will not 
die. There is no other medical man 
in the town that one can have the 
least confidence in, except Dr. Rider; 
and then he is so young, and can't 
have much experience with children, 
Her sister indeed! It was little 
Rose Lake, the drawing-master’s 
daughter,” said Mrs, Centum, with 
cruel distinctness. The General 
only said, “Oh!” but it was ins 
crestfallen tone ; for to be snubbed 
by one lady, and struck with sud- 


den enthusiasm for another, who, . 


after all, was not a lady to speak of, 
but only a drawing-master’s daugh- 
ter, was rather hard upon the poor 
man. Thus it was the soldier, who 
in ordinary circumstances ought to 
have been the most successful, who 
began in the most cruel and uncom- 
fortable way his campaign in Qar- 
lingford. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Miss Marjoribanks, except for 
her habitual walk, did not go out 
much that day. She was too much 
occupied with what she had in 
hand. She could not conceive— 
for Lucilla naturally took a reason- 
able view of affairs in general, and 
did not account for the action of 
any such unknown quantity as love, 
for example—why Mr. Cavendish 
should conceal himself so carefully 
from society in Carlingford, and 
yet run all the risk of meeting Bar- 
bara Lake in the evenings. It 
seemed to Lucilla inconceivable, 
and yet it was impossible not to 
believe it. Mr. Cavendish, though 
she had seen him on the very verge 
of a proposal, did not present him- 
self to her mind in the aspect of a 
man who would consider the world 
well lost for amy such transitory 
passion; neither, as was natural, 
did Barbara Lake appear to Lucilla 


the least like a person calculated: 


to call forth that sentiment; but 
nevertheless it must be true, and 
the only way to account for it was 
by thinking, after all, what fools 
They were, and what poor judges, 
and how little to be depended on, 
when women were concerned. Miss 
Marjoribanks was determined to 
lose no more time, but to speak to 
Mr. Cavendish, if it was Mr. Caven- 
dish, and she could get the chance, 
quite plainly of the situation of 
affairs—to let him know how much 
she knew, and to spur him up to 
come forward like a man and brave 
anything the Archdeacon could do. 
Had it been any small personal aim 
that moved Lucilla, no doubt she 
would have shrank from such a 
decided step; but it was, on the 
contrary, the broadest philanthro- 
pical combination of Christian prin- 
ciples, help to the weak and succour 
to the oppressed, and a little, just a 
very little, of the equally Evangeli- 
cal idea of humbling the proud and 
bringing down the mighty. She 
Was so much occupied with her 


plans that it was with a little diffi- 
culty she roused herself to keep up 
the conversation with her father 
at dinner, and be as amusing and 
agreeable as ordinary; which in- 
deed was more than ordinarily her 
duty, since Dr. Marjoribanks came 
in, in a fractious and disturbed 
state of mind, discontented with 
things in general. The truth was, 
he had got a letter from Tom Mar- 
joribanks from India, where that 
unlucky young man had gone. It 
was all very well and natural and 
proper to go to India, and Lu- 
cilla had felt, indeed, rather satis- 
fied with herself for having helped 
forward that desirable conclusion, 
especially after the Doctor had taken 
pains to explain to her, not know- 
ing that she had any share in it, 
that it was the very best thing for 
Tom to do. For it has been already 
said that Dr.. Marjoribanks, though 
he liked Tom, and thought it very 
odd that Providence should have 
given the girl to him, and the boy 
to his incapable sister-in-law, who 
did not in the least know how to 
manage him, had no desire to have 
his nephew for a son-in-law. Going 
to India was very right and proper, 
and the best thing to do; for a 
man might get on there, even at the 
bar, who would have no chance 
here; but after he had made one 
step in the right direction, it was 
only natural that all sorts of mis- 
fortunes should happen to Tom. 
He was wrecked, as was to be ex- 
pected, and he lost his boxes, with 
the greater part of his outfit, either 
at that unhappy moment, or in the 
Desert, or at an after part of his 
unlucky career; and the object of 
the letter which Dr. Marjoribanks 
had just received was to get money 
to make up for his losses. Tom, 
who was a very good son, did not 
want to vex his mother, and ac- 
cordingly it was his uncle whom 
he applied to, to sell out a portion 
of the money he had in the Funds. 
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“She would think I was ruined, or 
that it was my fault, or at least 
that I meant to spend all my mo- 
ney,” wrote Tom, ‘and you under- 
stand, uncle, that it is not my 
fault.” ‘Confound him! it is never 
his: fault,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, 
as if that could possibly be brought 
against the unfortunate young man 
as a crime. 

“No, papa, it is his luck,” said 
Lucilla; ‘‘ poor Tom!—but I should 
not like to take a passage in the 
same boat with him if I was the 
other people. Though I am sure 
he is not a bit to blame.” 

“T hope he does not mean to go 
on like this,” said the Doctor. “He 
will soon make ducks and drakes 
of his five thousand pounds. A 
young fellow like that ought to 
mind what he’s doing. It is a great 
deal easier to throw money away 
than to lay it by.” 

“Papa, it is his luck,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks ; ‘it is all put into a 
system in political economy, you 
know. For my part, I am always 
the other way. It is very funny 
before you get used to it; but you 
know there has to be a balance in 
everything, and that is how it must 


“T don’t think it at all funny,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks, “unless your 
good luck and his bad were to be 
joined together; which is not an 


expedient I fancy.” When he said 
this the Doctor gave a sharp glance 
at his daughter, to see if by any 
chance that might perhaps be’ what 
she was thinking of; but naturally 
the maiden candour and unsuspect- 
ing innocence of Lucilla was proof 
to such glances. She took no no- 
tice at all of the implied suspicion. 
But though it was very absurd for 
anybody to think that she would 
have married him, it was not in 
Miss. Marjoribanks’s nature to be 
disloyal. to Tom. 

“] think he is quite right about 
his mother, papa,” said Lucilla ; 
“she, would never understand it, 
you know; she would think the 
world was coming to an end. I 
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would not for anything take a pas- 
sage in the same boat with him, 
but he is nice in his *way, 
fellow! I wonder what he has ever 
done to have such dreadful luck— 
but I hope you are going to dé 
what he asks you:” and with this 
calm expression of her interest 
Miss Marjoribanks went up-stairs, 
When the Doctor became thus 
aware of his daughter’s sentiments, 
it seemed to him that he was more 
at liberty to be kind to his nephew, 
He had never been able to divest 
himself of a little lurking dread, 
an inherent idea which was so ob 
stinate that it felt like a prophecy, 
that somehow or other, after cost- 
ing her father so much, and mak- 
ing such a difference in the house, 
Lucilla, who on the whole was 
a dear production, would fall to 
Tom’s share, with all Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s other possessions; and the 
Doctor saw no reason why he should 
work and lay up money for @ 
boy whom Providence, with a won- 
derful want of discrimination, had 
bestowed, not upon him, but upon 
Mrs. John Marjoribanks. However, 
when that question was settled and 
done with, his heart began to relent 
to Tom the unlucky, who, after all, 
when the son-in-law hypothesis was 
fully dismissed, was his natural 
born nephew, and, as Lucilla said, 
very nice in his way, poor fellow! 
The Doctor began to write hima 
letter, and softened more and more 
with every line he wrote; but as 
for Lucilla, she had something 
more immediately important to 
occupy her up-stairs. 

The fact was that Miss Marjori- 
banks had found a shadowy figure 
in black in the corner of one of 
the sofas when she came into the 
drawing-room—a figure with a veil 
down, and a large shawl, and’@ 
tremulous air. It was very seldom 
that Mrs. Mortimer took courage to. 
visit her young patroness; and to 
go out at night, except sometimes 
to Salem Chapel when there was @ 
meeting, and when the timid wo- 
man represented to herself that it 
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was her duty, was a thing unknown 
to her. But yet, nevertheless, it 
was Mrs. Mortimer who sat waiting 
for Lucilla. They had ‘not. . met 
since that momentous interview in 
which the widow revealed her his- 
tory to Miss Marjoribanks’s sympa- 
thetic ears, and the poor woman 
had been able to bear no longer the 
solitude of her cottage, and her 
garden-walls, and her. little pupils, 
and Mary Jane. To know that 
something was going on outside 
that concerned her, to hear the 
waves, as it were, beating round 
the walls of her prison, and never 
to have even so much as a peep at 
them, what they were about, if the 
tide was beginning to turn, or the 
wind to change, or the lifeboat to 
appear, was more than Mrs. .Morti- 
mer, even with all her training to 
patience, could put up with; and 
accordingly she had made a frantic 
rush out, under cover of night, to 
see if there was anything to see, and 
hear if there was anything to hear. 

“You don’t know how dreadful 
it is to keep staring at the walls all 
day and never see any change,” said 
the widow. “It is very stupid and 
silly, but you know I cannot help 
it I get to fancy always that 
something wonderful must be going 
on on the other side.” 

“That is because you don’t go 
out enough,” said Lucilla. ‘ You 
know how often I have said you 
should go out once every day; and 
then you would see that everything 
outside was very much the same as 
everything within.” 

“Oh Lucilla ! don’t say so,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer; ‘“‘and besides, he 
has been again, and I could see you 
had been saying something to him. 
He spoke as if I understood it all 
when I did not understand a word of 
it; and he spoke of him, you know, 
and was quite solemn, and warned 
me to think well of it, and not do 
anything rash—as if I had any- 
thing to think abont, or was going 
todoanything! Tell me what you 
said to him, Lucilla; for I am sure, 
by the way he. spoke, he must have 
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taken him for himself, and perhaps 
ou for me.” 

““Who did he take for himself, I 
wonder?”. said Lucilla. “As for 
you and me, dear Mrs, Mortimer, 
we are so different that he could 
never take us for each other, what- 
ever the circumstances might be.” 

“Ah, yes, Lucilla! we are dif- 
ferent,’ said the poor widow. 
‘You have all your own people to 
take care of you, and you are not 
afraid of anybody; but as for me, 
I have not a creature in the world 
who cares what becomes of me,;” 
and as she made this forlorn state- 
ment, it was only natural that the 
poor’ woman should cry a little 
This was no doubt the result of 
the four garden-walls that closed in 
so tightly, and the aggravating little 
pupils; but Miss Marjoribanks felt 
it was not a state of feeling that 
could be allowed to go on. 

“You ought not to speak like 
that; I am sure there are a great 
many people who. are interested in 
you; and you have always Me,” 
said Lucilla, with a certain reproach- 
ful tenderness. As for Mrs, Mor- 
timer, she raised her head and 
dried her eyes when Miss Mar- 
joribanks began to speak, and 
looked at her in a somewhat 
eager, inquiring way; but when 
Lucilla uttered those last reassuring 
words, it is undeniable that the 
widow’s countenance fell a little, 
She faltered and grew pale again, 
and only cried the more—perhaps 
with gratitude, perhaps with disap- 
pointment. And when she said, 
‘“T ‘am sure you are very kind, Lu-° 
cilla,”’ which was all.the poor soul 
could utter, it was in a very tremu- 
lous undecided voice, The fact 
that she had always the sympathy 
and co operation of such a friend as 
Miss Marjoribanks, did not seem 
to have the exhilarating effect upon 
her that it ought to have had. It 
did not apparently do any more for 
her than the similar assurance that 
Lucilla was coming to tea did for 
Rose Lake. But then, like. every 
other benefactor of the human race, 











Miss Marjoribanks was aware ‘that 
the human mind has its moments 
of unbelief. It was a discouraging 
experience to meet with; but she 
never permitted it seriously to in- 
terrupt her exertions for the good 
of her kind. 

“You should not have so poor an 
opinion of your friends,” said Lu- 
cilla, who after all was giving only 
a stone when her suppliant asked 
for bread. ‘You know how much 
interested we all are in you; and for 
me, anything I can do——” 

“Oh, Lucilla, you are very kind ; 
nobody could be kinder,” cried Mrs. 
Mortimer, with compunction. “It 
is very nice to have friends. I do 
not know what I should do without 
you, I am sure; buat then one can- 
not live upon one’s friends; and 
then one knows, when they go 
away,” said the widow, with more 
feeling than distinctness of expres- 
sion, “that they all go away to 
something of their own, and pity 
you or forget you; but you always 
stay there, and have nothing of your 
own to go away to. I am not 
grumbling, but it is hard, Lucilla; 
and then you who are young, and 
happy, and at home, I don’t think 
it is possible you can understand.” 

“My dear,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “it is quite easy to under- 
stand, and I know exactly what 
you mean. You want me to tell 
you all about Mr. Beverley, and 
what I said to him, and what he 
has in his mind. If he is the some- 
thing of your own you would like 
to go away to; I think it is a pity. 
I am sure he has a temper, and J 
would not marry him for my part. 
But if you mean me, I have no- 
thing to go away to,” said Lucil- 
la, with a little scorn. “I should 
be ashamed not to be enough for 
myself. When FI leave you it is 
not to enjoy myself, but to think 
about you and to plan for you; and 
all that you want to know is about 
him!” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
piercing through and through the 
thin armour of her incapable as- 
sailant. Naturally all the widow’s 
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defences fell before this ruthless re 
sponse. She cried with a mingled 
Sensation of shame at being found 
out, and penitence for being so un. 
grateful, and a certain desolate dix 
tress with her own incapacity and 
want of power to defend herself 
It was an acute variety of femi- 
nine anguish on the whole. The 
idea that she, a mature woman, @ 
married woman and widow, who 
ought to have been done with all 
these vanities, should have been 
found out by a young girl to be 
thinking about @ gentleman, struck 
poor Mrs. Mortimer with as sharp a 
sense of shame as if her wistful 
preoccupation had been a crime, 
Indeed the chances are, if it had 
been a crime, she would not have 
been nearly so much ashamed of it 
She hid her face in her hands and 


blushed down to the very edge of: 


her black dress and up into the 
glooms of her widow’s veil ; and all 
the self-defence she was capable of 
was a faint “Oh, Lucilla!” a mere 
appeal of weakness without reason 
—a virtual thtowing of herself in 
acknowledged guilt at her judge's 
feet. 

** Thomas is coming with the tea,” 


said Miss Marjoribanks. ‘Come’ 


into my room and take off your 
bonnet. What is the good of wot 
rying yourself when you know I 
have faken it into my own hands? 
Spoiling your eyes with crying, and 
making everybody uncomfortable 
never does the least good; and, be 
sides, one never knows what harm 
one might do one’s self,” said Lu 
cilla, seriously. “I don’t think you 
gone off at all, for my part; butif 
you don’t take proper care—— I 
shall give you some rose-water, and 
you will be all right after you have 
had a cup of tea.” 

“Oh, no; it will be best to go 
home. I am such a poor creature 
now. I am not good for anything. 
Let me go home, Lucilla,” said poor 
Mrs. Mortitner. But Lucilla would 
not let her go home; and by the 
time tea was ready, and Dr. Mar 
joribanks had come up-stairs, she 
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had so managed to soothe her visit- 
or’s nerves, and console her spirits, 
that the Doctor himself grew com- 
plimentary. He was so civil, in fact, 
that Lucilla felt. slightly startled, 
and on the whole thought it was as 
well that the Archdeacon was at 
hand, and affairs in a promising 
way; for it was doubtful whether 
even Miss Marjoribanks’s magna- 
nimity could have got over any 
ridiculous exhibition of interest on 
the part of her father, who cer- 
tainly was old enough to know 
better. Even to see him taking 
Mrs. Mortimer’s tea to her, and con- 
gratulating her upon her improved 
looks, and felicitating himself and 
the world in general on the fact 
that Carlingford agreed with her, 
was aggravating to his daughter— 
more aggravating, though it is 
strange to say so, than even the 
blank looks of General Travers in 
the morning, or his transference of 
the homage intended for herself to 
little Rose Lake ; that was no more 
than a blunder, and Lucilla felt a 
consolatory conviction, that, so far 
as incivility went, the General had 
received a very satisfactory set-off. 
But to see Dr. Marjoribanks exert- 
ing himself in such an unheard-of 
way made her open her eyes. If he 
were still accessible to such influ- 
ences, nobody could answer for 
anything that might happen; and 
the widow was so grateful for his 
kindness, that at one moment it 
was all that Lucilla could do to 
keep her lips shut fast, and restrain 
herself from a tempting allusion 
which would have made an end of 
Mrs. Mortimer. It was the first 
time that Lucilla’s protégée had 
ventured to come thus familiarly 
and uninvited to her friend’s house; 
and the Doctor, who knew no spe- 
cial reason for the visit, expressed 
his satisfaction with a warmth 
which was quite uncalled for, and 
hoped that Lucilla might often 
“have the advantage of her com- 
pany ;” and actually betrayed symp- 
toms of a disposition to “see her 
home,” if Miss Marjoribanks had 
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not already made provision for that 
emergency. When the visitor had 
finally departed, under the cha 
of Thomas and Mary Jane, the 
ther and daughter regarded each 
other, for the first time, with dubi- 
ous glances—for, so far as Lucilla 
was concerned, it was a revelation 
to her of a new and altogether un- 
suspected danger; and the Doctor, 
for his part, was very conciliatory, 
and showed a certain conscious- 
ness of having committed himself, 
which made matters twenty times 
worse, 

“Really, Lucilla, your friend is 
a credit to you,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks. -“*It was a stroke of talent 
to pick her up as you did, and make 
a woman of her--and a pretty wo- 
man, too,” he added, incautiously ; 
as if he, at his age, had anything to 
do with that. , 

“T am so glad you think so, 
papa,” said Lucilla, in ber dutiful 
way. “I don’t think myself that 
she has gone off at all to speak of. 
In some lights she might pass for 
being no older than 1 am—if she 
was very well dressed, you know ; 
and it really does not matter what 
age a woman is if she keeps her 
looks. I should be very glad to see 
her nicely married, for my part; 
she is one of the people who ought 
to be married,” Miss Marjoribanks 
continued, with an inflection of 
compassionate tolerance in her 
voice. As for the Doctor, he mis- 
took her as usual, and took her 
tone of pity and kindly patronis- 
ing disdain for ariother instance of 
his daughter’s policy and high art ; 
whereas the truth was she was 
quite in earnest, and meant every 
word she said. And then Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s sense of humour was 
keener than that of Lucilla. After 
this the conversation flagged slight- 
ly, for Miss Marjoribanks bad un- 
deniably received a shock. In the 
midst of her benevolent preoecupa- 
tion and care for other people, it 
had suddenly dawned upon her 
that her own stronghold might be 
attacked, and the tables turned up- 
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on her in the twinkling of an eye. 
There are days of discouragement 
in the most triumpbant career, and 
this was one of those uncomfortable 
moments. Her faith in herself did 
not fail her for an instant; but the 
faith of her natural born subjects— 
the creatures of her bounty—had 
visibly failed her. Neither Rose 
Lake nor Mrs. Mortimer had shown 
that confidence in Lucilla’s genius 
which experience and loyalty both 
called upon them to show. When 
Dr. Marjoribanks had gone down- 
stairs to resume the case which he 
was writing out for the ‘ Lancet,’ 
Lucilla passed through one of those 
moments of sublime despondency 
which now and then try the spirits 
of the benefactors of their race. 
A few tears came to her eyes as 
she reflected upon this great pro- 
blem. Without such trials genius 
would not fully know itself nor be 
justly aware of its own strength. 
For no temptation to give up her 
disinterested exertions had any 
effect upon the mind of Miss Mar- 
joribanks; and even her sense of 
pain at the unbelief of her follow- 
ers was mingled with that pity for 
their weakness which involves par- 
don. Even when they wounded 
her she was sorry for them. It was 
nature that was in fault, and not 
the fallible human creatures who 
had it not in them to believe in 
the simple force of genius. When 
Lucilla had shed these few tears 
over her subjects weakness and 
want of faith, she rose up again in 
new strength from the momentary 
downfall. It was, as we have said, 
a sublime moment. The idea of 
giving them up, and leaving their 
affairs to their own guidance, never 
for an instant penetrated into her 
heroic mind; but she was human, 
and naturally she felt the prick of 
ingratitude. When the crisis was 
over she rose up calmly and lighted 
her candle, and went to her room 
with a smile upon her magnanimous 
lips. As she performed that simple 


action, Lucilla had lifted up the 
feeble widow, and taken the family 
of Lakes, and Mr. Cavendish, and 
even the burly Archdeacon himself, 
upon her shoulders. They might be 
ungrateful, or even unaware, of all 
she was doing for them; but they 
had the supreme claim of Need 
upon Strength; and Miss Marjori: 
banks, notwithstanding the wound 
they had given her, was loyal to 
that appeal, and to her own con 
sciousness of superior Power. 

At the same time, it would not 
be just to omit all mention of 4 
consolatory recollection which oe 
curred to Lucilla in this moment of 
her weakness, At such a crisis the 
mind of genius may be supported 
by a matter very trifling in itself, 
Even at the instant when the mois 
ture sprang to her eyes, Miss Mar 
joribanks said to herself, “ Poor 
Tom!” and felt that the bitterness, 
to a certain extent, had evaporated 
out of her tears. He was a | 
way off, and Lucilla would have 
thought it madness indeed to con 
nect herself in any way with the 
fortunes of her unlucky cousin; yet 
it gave her a certain support to 
think, that, amid all the want of 
faith she was encountering, Tom 
believed in her, heart and soul 
It was an insignificant matter, s0 
far as any practical result was con- 
cerned, if, indeed, anything can be 
called insignificant which gives 
strength to a great mind in a mo 
ment of discouragement. She said 


“Poor Tom!” and felt as if for the | 


moment she had something to lean 
on, and was comforted. We men- 
tion this fact rather as a contribu- 
tion to the history of those pheno- 
mena of the human mind, which 
have as yet escaped the metaphysi- 
cian, than as an actual circumstance 
in the life of Miss Marjoribanks. 
She was a woman of genius, and he 
only a very simple, unlucky fellow; 
and yet a sensation of comfort came 
to Lucilla’s heart when she said 
“ Poor Tom!” 
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Miss Marjoribanks prepared her 
toilette the next evening, to take tea 
with the Lakes, with greater care 
than she would have spent*upon a 

of much greater pretensions, 

was, to be sure, dressed as usual, 

in the white dress, high, which she 
had brought into fashion in Carling- 
ford; but then that simple even- 
ing toilette required many adjuncts 
which were not necessary on other 
occasions, seeing that this time she 
was going to walk to her destina- 
tion, and had in her mind the four 
distinct aims of pleasing Rose, of 
dazzling Barbara, of oe upon 
Mr. Cavendish, and, finally, of being, 
ag always, in harmony with herself. 
She was as punctual to the hour and 
minute of her engagement as if she 
had been a queen; and, indeed, it 
was with a demeanour as gracious 
that she entered the little house in 
Grove Street, where, naturally, 
there had been also sundry prepara- 
tions made for her visit. Mr. Lake 
himself, who had postponed his 
usual walk, and was taking his tea 
an hour later than usual, received 
his young visitor with all the suav- 
ity natural to him; and as for Bar- 
bara, she did the honours with a 
certain suppressed exultation and 
air of triumph, which proved to lu- 
cilla that her plan was indeed an 
inspiration of genius. As for Rose, 
it would be impossible to describe 
what were her sensations. Her 
faith still failed her at that mo- 
mentous hour. She was sceptical 
of Lucilla, and naturally of all the 
world, and regarded everybody 
with jealous scrutiny and expec- 
tation and distrust, as was natural 
to a young conspirator. She was 
profoundly excited and curious to 
know what Miss Marjoribanks 
meant todo; and at the same time 
she did not believe in Miss Mar- 
joribanks, and was almost disposed 
to betray and interfere with her, if 
such treachery had been ible. 
It was Rose Lucilla specially came 
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to visit, and yet Rose was the only 
one who be Aare to her, and = 
not seem to appreciate 
condescension; but then, happily, 
Miss Marjoribanks was magnani- 
mous, and at the same time haff a 
design to support her, which was 
muc. — eo pre gee and of 
larger ication any thi 
that hed entered into the md of 
Rose Lake. 

“TI am proud to see you in my 
house, Miss Marjoribanks,” said 
Mr. Lake. “I have always con- 
sidered eyour excellent father one 
of my best friends. I am not able 
to give my children the same ad- 
vantages, but I have always brought 
them up not to have an pride. 
We have no wealth; but we have 
some things which cannot be pur- 
chased by wealth,” said the draw- 
ing-master, with mild grandeur; 
and he looked round upon the. 
walls of his pariour, which were- 
hung with his own drawings, and’ 
where one of Willie’s held the 
place of honour. In all Carling- 
ford there was no other house that. 
enjoyed a similar distinction; and, 
consequently, it was with a deli- 
cious sense of chivalrous deference 
yet equality that the exceptional 
man of Grove Street received the 
young sovereign of Grange Lane. 

“T am so giad to come, Mr. 

said Lucilla. i 
nice to be among such old friends; 
and, besides that, you know there 
never was any voice that suited 
mine like Barbara's; and that dear 
old Rose was always my pet at 
Mount Pleasant. I should have 
come long ago if anybody had ever 
asked me,” said Miss Marjoribanks,. 
And as for Mr. Lake, he was so 
overpowered by this implied ‘re- 
proach upon his hospitality that he 
scarcely knew how to reply. 

“My dear Miss Marjoribanks, if 
you have not been asked it has 
been from no want of—of good-. 
will,” said Mr. Lake, anxiously 
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“T do not know what the girls can 
have been thinking of. You see 
Rose’s genius takes another line; 
and Barbara, naturally, has a great 
many things to think of; but in 
the future, 1 hope———” 

“Qh, yes; I shall come without 
being asked,” said Lucilla. And 
when the tea came it was all she 
could do to keep herself quiet, and 
remember that she was a visitor, 
and not/take it out of the incapable 
hands of Barbara, who never -gave 
her father the right amount of 
sugar in his tea. To tell the truth, 
Barbara's thoughts were occupied 
by a very different subject; and 
even Rose had but little attention 
to spare for her papa’s comforts at 
that special moment. But Lucilla’s 
larger mind embraced everything. 
‘She sat with her very fingers itch- 
ing to cut the bread and butter for 
him, and give him a cup of tea as 
he liked it; and asked herself, with 
indignation, what was the use of 
that great creature, with her level 
eyebrows and her crimson bloom, 
who could not take the trouble to 
remember that three lumps was 
what Mr. Lake liked. Miss Mar- 
_joribanks had never taken tea with 
him before; bat his second cup, 
had she dispensed it, would have 
been exactly to his taste—which 
was a thing Barbara had not learned 
to make it in all these years. No 
wonder that a certain sense of con- 
temptuous indignation arose for 
one moment, even in the calm and 
impartial bosom of genius. Per- 
-haps Rose would not have done 
much better; but then Rose was 
good for something else, which was 
always a set-off on the other side. 
Thus it will be seen that Lucilla 
had a respect for use, even of a 
-kind which in her own person she 
-did not much appreciate, as became 
:@ person of a truly enlightened mind ; 
but a creature-who was of no 
earthly good irritated her well- 
regulated spirit; for, to be sure, 
the ion of & fine contralto 
(which is, at the same time, not 
fine enough to be made use of pro- 
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fessionally) is not a matter of suffi- 
cient moment in this world to ex- 
cuse a young woman for not know- 
ing how to give her fatliér a com- 
fortable cup of tea. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before 
Mr. Lake went out for his walk, and 
by that time it was almost 
and the lamp outside was li 
which was not far from the door, 
Lucilla had taken a seat near the 
window, with the view of witness: 
ing everything; and it cannot be 
denied that she felt a little excited 
when Barbara went out of the room 
after her father, leaving Rose aloné 
with her guest. Miss Marjoribanks’s 
heart gave a beat or two the more 
in the first minute, though before 
the next had passed it had fallen 
into its usual measure. There were 
no candles as yet in the parlour, 
and naturally ve Street—or at 
least the bit of it which lay before 
the window, lighted by the — 
outside, and relieved against a li 
square of bluish-green sky which’ 
intervened between Miss Hem- 
mings’s house and that of old Mr 
Wrangle on the opposite side—was 
very clear to the interested spectator, 
There was nobody visible but an 
organ-man, who was grinding 4 
popular melody very dolorously out 
of his box, in what Rose would have 
called the middle distance; and 
beyond, Miss Jane Hemmings look- 
ing out of the long staircase win- 
dow, and three little boys in diffe- 
rent attitudes below,—that is, if one 
did not count a tall figure which, 
perhaps with the view of listening 
to the music of the organ, was com- 
ing and going in a limited circuit 
round the light of the lamp. 

“How convenient it is to havé 
the lamp so near,” said Lucilla. 
“Oh, don’t light any candles, please; 
it is so nice to sit in the dark. 
Where is Barbara, I wonder? Let 
us have some music, and put down 
that dreadful organ. I hope she 
has not gone out. And where are 
you, you sulky little Rose ?” 

“She has gone up-stairs,” said 
Rose, who began to feel all the 
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enormity of her conduct in thus 

betraying her sister. “I hate sit- 

ting in the dark, I hate being a 
; come in from the window, 
cilla, now you are here——” 

“My dear Rose,” said Migs Mar- 
joribanks, “I thiuk 7s forget a 
titde. For my part I do not un- 
derstand what being a spy means, 
Barbara knows very well [ am here. 
I should scorn to take an advantage 
of anybody, for my part. If she 
does not bring him past the. very 
window, and under my eyes—Ah, 
yes, that is just what I thought,” 
said Lucilla, with gentle satisfaction, 
But by this time poor little Rose 
had roused herself into an innocent 


- “What is just as you thought?” 
said Rose, laying an impatient 

on Miss Marjoribanks’s arm. 
“Come in from the window, Lu- 
cilla, this moment—this moment! 
Oh, me, to think it should be my 
doing! Oh, Lucilla, don’t be so 
mean and shabby and wretched. I 
tell you to come in—come in direct- 
ly! Ifyou do not shut the window, 
and come and sit here in the cor- 
ner, I will never, never speak to you 
again |” 

Miss Marjoribanks, as was nat- 
ural, took no notice of this childish 
fury. She was sitting just where 
she had been sitting all the evening, 
within sight of the street lamp and 
the organ-grinder, and Miss Jane 
Hemmings at the staircase window; 
—just where Barbara had placed 
her, and where that young woman 
calculated on finding her, when she 
made a promenade of triumph. up 
the partially-lighted street by the 
side of her clandestine suitor. 
Perhaps Barbara had seen Miss 
Jane as well, and knew that public 
opinion was thus watching over 
her; but at all events she was not 
at all ashamed of herself, or indig- 
nant at being spied upon. On the 
contrary, it was a kind of apotheosis 

Barbara, only second to the 
grand and crowning triumph which 
would be accomplished in Carling- 
ford church under the shadow of 
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that veil of real Brussels, which 
pew more and more real every o- 
us neither the actors in 

drama, nor the principal spectator, 
were in the smallest degree di 
turbed by horror or shame or sense 
of geil excepting always the fanciful 
little Rose, who suffered for every- 
body ; who could have wished that 
the earth would open ard swallow 
up Barbara and her lover; who 
could have slaughtered Lucilla on 
the spot, and given herself over to 
any kind of torture for her treach- 
ery. Naturally nobody paid any 
sort of attention to Rose. Barbara, 
for her part, took her admirer’s arm 
in the twilight with a swelling of 
exultation, which the gaining of the 
very highest prize im the depart- 
ment of ornamental art could scarce- 
ly have conveyed to the bosom of 
the little artist; and Lucilla put 
back her small assailant softly with 
her hand, and smoothed down her 
ruffled plumes. 

“My dear, it is Miss Hemmings 
that is spying,” said Lucilla; “and 
poor Barbara would be so disap- 
pointed if I were to go away from 
the window. Have patience just a 
little longer—there’s a dear. It is 
all exactly as I thought.” 

And then there followed a pause, 
which was a terrible pause for Rose. 
The organ-grinder stopped his dole- 
ful ditty, and there was scarcely 
any sound to be heard in the street 
except the footsteps approaching 
and retiring, the measured tread 
of two people occupied with each 
other, going now more slowly, 
now more quickly, as the humour 
seized them, or as their conversa- 
tion grew in interest; even the 
sound of their voices came by times 
to the auditors—Barbara’s with an 
occasional laugh or tone of triumph, 
and the other deeper, with which 
Rose had but little acquaintance, 
but which was perfectly known 
to Lucilla All this time, while 
her companion sat panting in 
the dark corner, Miss Marjori- 
banks was looking to the joints of 
her harness, and feeling the edge 
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of her ee. For, after all, it 
was no enterprise upon which 
she was going forth. She was going 
to denounce the faithless knight to 
his face, and take him out of the 
hands of the enchantress, and show 
him his true dangers, and at the 
same time vindicate his honour. 
A more disinterested enterprise was 
never undertaken by any knight- 
errant; and yet, at the same time, 
Lucila could not help entertaining 
a certain involuntary contempt for 
the man who had deserted her own 
standard to put himself under that 
of Barbara Lake, and who was be- 
ing paraded up and down here 
without knowing it, to gratify the 
vanity of his new sovereign, and 
make an exhibition of his weak- 
ness. Lucilla would have been 
more ‘than mortal if she had not 
felt the difference between her own 
rule, which would have been all for 
his good, and the purely egotistical 
sway of Barbara; but this pity 
mingled with disdain in Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s magnanimous mind. 
She sat quite still for so long that 
Barbara grew quite intoxicated with 
her triumph. “It is perhaps the 
last time,” Lucilla said to herself, 
with a movement of compassion; 
and the breadth of her human 
sympathy was such that she waited 
till the very last moment, and let 
the deluded young woman have the 
full enjoyment of her imaginary 
victory. Then Miss Marjoribanks 
rose with a certain solemnity, and 
put on her hat, and gave an unap- 
reciated kiss to Rose, who kept in 
er corner. ‘“Good-night; I am 
going,” said Lucilla. he words 
Were simple enough, but yet they 
rang in Rose’s ears like the signal 
of a conspiracy. When the calm 
leader of the expedition went forth, 
sensible of the importance of her 
mission, but trarfquil as great minds 
always are in a moment of danger, 
Rose got up too and followed, 
trembling in every limb. She was 
capable of having thrown herself 
upon the spears in her own person 
in a sudden élan of indignation and 


passion; but she was not 

of waiting till the right mom 
and meeting her antagonists in reg- 
sonable combat. Miss Marjoribanks 
went out deliberately, without any 
unnecessary haste, sweeping into 
the dusky twilight with her vir. 
ginal white draperies. It was a very 


ordinary scene, and yet, even in the 


midst of her excitement, Rose could 
not help observing involuntarily 
its pictorial qualities—if only any 
age could have transferred to 
is canvas the subdued musical 
hum of surrounding life, the fra- 
grance of the mignionette, and the 
peaceful stillness of the summer 
night. For there was the sky 
green-blue, looking across, lambent 
and wistful, from the vacant 
between Miss Hemmings’s and’ Mr,’ 
Wrangle’s, and the dusky twilight 
shadows below, and the yellow 
gleam of the lamp, and Barbara's 
exulting triumphant figure, and 
the white robes of the avenging 
angel. Rose could not have ob 
served all this if she had not been 
stilled into a kind of breathless awe 
by the solemn character of the 
situation, which struck her as be- 
ing somehow like one of Millais’s 
fone. As for the lovers, they 
ad just turned at the moment that 
Miss Marjoribanks came out, and 
consequently met her straight in 
the face, as she stood suave and 
smiling at the little garden door. 

“Tt is Mr. Cavendish,” said Lv- 
cilla; “I am so glad; I have been 
hoping and trying to see you for 
ever so long; and as soon as ever I 
heard you talking I felt sure it was 
your voice.” 

This was the greeting she ad- 
dressed to Barbara Lake’s lover. 
For his part, he stood before _ 
growing red and owing e, 
struck a Ror by rg unlocksnie 
meeting, and with such a sense of 
being ashamed of himself as never 
before had entered his mind, though, 
no doubt, he had done worse actions 
in his day. Even Barbara had not 
calculated upon this open encounter ; 
and instead of giving him any a 
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sistance, a8 Was a woman's duty in 
such & case, she only tossed her 
head, and giggled with an embar- 
rassment which was more pride 
than shame. As for Mr. Cavendish, 
he would have liked to disappear 
under the pavement, if it had been 
ible. For once he and Rose 
were agreed. If a gulf had opened 
before him, he would have jumped 
into it without ever pausing to ask 
himself why. And yet all the time 
Miss Marjoribanks was standing 
close by him, looking as placid as 
if she had been in her own drawing- 
room, and expecting his reply to 
her friendly observations. When 
he realised that he ought to say 
something, Mr. Cavendish felt that 
-he had as much need to wipe his 
forehead as ever the Archdeacon 
had. He turned hot and cold, and 
felt his mind and his tongue frozen, 
and could not find a word to say. 
With a sudden horror he woke up, 
like one of Comus’s revellers, and 
found himself changed into the 
likeness of the creature he consort- 
ed with. If he had found an ass’s 
head on his shoulders, he could not 
have felt more startled and horrified 
than when he heard himself, in the 
imbecility of the moment, giggle 
like Barbara, and answer to Lucilla’s 
remark, “Oh! yes, it was my voice.” 
“Tam very sorry to separate you 
from Barbara,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “but she is at home, you 
know, and I want so much to talk to 
Sg Barbara, good-night; I want 
. Cavendish to walk home with 
me. Rose, don’t stand in the garden 
and catch cold; thank you, dear, 
for such a pleasant evening,” said 
Lucilla, pressing another kiss upon 
her little friend’s unwilling cheek. 
When she had done this, she put 
out her hand to Barbara, and passed 
her, sweeping her white garments 
mere Se narrow gateway. She 
took Mr. Cavendish’s arm as if he 
had been a young brother come to 
fetch her. “Let us go round by 
the chapel,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“I have so much to say to you. Be 
sure to practise for Thursday, Bar- 
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bara, and bid your papa good-night 
for me.” This was how she carried 
off Mr. Cavendish finally out of Bar- 
bara’s very fingers, and under her- 
very eyes. 

hen the two sisters were left 
standing together at the door, the 
could do nothing but stare at eac 
other in the extremity of their 
amazement. Rose, for her part, 
stood there but a moment, and 
then, feeling by far the guiltiest 
and most miserable of the whole 
party, ran up-stairs to her own room 
and cried as if her heart would 
break. Barbara, on the contrary, 
who was past crying, stood still at 
the door, and watched Lucilla’s 
white dress disappearing on the 
way to Grange a with inde- 
scribable émotions. A young wo- 
man cannot call the police, or ap- 
peal to the crier, when it is her lover 
whom she has lost: but to see him 
carried off by the strong hand— 
to watch him gradually going away 
and disappearing from her eyes— 
to hear his steps withdrawing .into 
the distance—was such a trial as few 
are called upon to bear. She stood 
and looked after him, and could 
not believe her eyes. And then it 
was all so sudden—an affair of a 
moment. Barbara could not real- 
ise how the world had turned round, 
and this revolution had been effect- 
ed;—one minute she had been 
leaning on his arm _ triumphant, 
making a show and exhibition of 
him in the pride of her h though 
he did not know it; and the next 
was not she standing here watchi 
him with a blank countenance an 
a despairing sang | while Lucilla 
had pounced upon him and carried 
him off in her cruel ? The 
blow was so sudden, that Barbara 
stood speechless and motionless: till 
the two departing figures had va- 
nished in the darkness. Would he 
come back again to-morrow, or was 
he gone for ever and ever? Such 
were the thoughts of) the forsaken 
maiden, as she stood, paralysed 
under this sudden change of for- 
tune, at her father’s door. If some 
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cruel spectator had thrown into the 
fire that veil of Brussels with which 
her imagination had so long played, 
and Barbara had stood heart-struck, 
watching the filmy tissue dissolve 
into ashes before her eyes, her sense 
of sudden anguish could not have 
been more acute; and yet, after all, 
Barbara’s pangs were ray Pia 
those of Mr. Cavendish, as he felt Miss 
Marjoribanks’s light touch on his 
arm, and felt his doomed feet turn 
in spite of himself in the most dan- 
gerous direction, and became con- 
scious that he was being led beyond 
all possibility of resistance, back to 
Grange Lane and to his fate. 

To be sure it was dark, which 
was one consolation; but it was not 
dark enough to conceal Lucilla’s 
white dress, nor the well-known 
form and lineaments of the young 
monarch of Grange Lane, in whose 
company nobody could pass unob- 
served, Mr. Cavendish could have 
faced danger by sea and land with 
the average amount of courage ; but 
the danger of the walk down the 
little street, which afterwards led to 


St. Roque’s, and up the embowered 
stillness of Grange Lane, was more 
than he was equal 'to. He could not 
be sure of making a single step by 


these garden-walls without meeting 
somebody who knew him—some- 
body whose curiosity might ruin 
him in Carlingford; or even with- 
out the risk of encountering in the 
face that arch-enemy, who would 
not go away, and whose presence 
had banished him from the place. 
It may, be supposed that, under 
these terrible circumstances, Mr. Ca- 
vendish’s thoughts of Barbara, who 
had got him into this scrape, were 
far from lover-like. He was a man 
universally popular among ladies, 
and who owed a great deal of the 
social consideration which he prized 
so highly, to this fact; and yet the 
most gentle sentiment in his mind 
at that moment, was a “ Confound 
these women!” which he breathed 
to himself, all low and deep, as he 
went slowly along by Lucilla’s side. 
As for Miss Marjoribanks, as may 


be supposed, her thoughts were of 
a very much more serious descrip- 
tion than anything her unlucky 
cavalier was thinking of, and a 
minute or two passed in silence 
before she could make up her mind 
to speak. 

“T have been thinking a great 
deal about you lately, and wishing 
very much to see you,” said Lucilla, 
“Did not Mrs. Woodburn tell you? 
—I think I should have written to 
you had I known your address.” 

“ And I am sure you would haye 
made me the happiest of men,” said 
the victim, with rueful politeness, 
“What had I done to deserve such 
a gee But my sister did not 
tell me; she left me to hear it from 
your own——” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a certain solemnity, interrupt- 
ing him; “I have been thinking a 
great deal—and hearing a 
deal about you, Mr. Cavendish,” 
When she had said this Lwueills 
sighed, and her sigh found a ter 
rible echo in her hearer’s bosom, 
She knew that he turned green in 
the darkness as he gave an anxious 
look at her. But he was too much 
alarmed to give her an opportunity 
of studying his face. 

“ Hearing of me,” he said, and 
tried to laugh; “what have my 
kind friends been saying?” and for 
one moment the sufferer tried to 
delude himself that it was some 
innocent gossip about Barbara 
which might be circulating in 
Grange Lane. 

“Hush,” said Lucila, “don't 
laugh, please; for I want to havea 
very serious talk. I have been hear- 
ing about you from some very, very 
old friends, Mr. Cavendish—not any- 
thing about this, you know,” Miss 


Marjoribanks added, waving her- 


hand in the direction of Grove 
Street. And then Barbara Lake 
and everything connected with her 
vanished like a shadow from the 
unfortunate man’s mind. It was 
horribly ungrateful on his part, but 
it was, as Miss Marjoribanks w 

have said, just what might have 
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been expected, and how They al- 
ways behave. He had no’ longer 
any time or patience for the object 
which had been giving occupation 
and interest to his solitude. He 
woke up in a moment, and gave a 
ing curse to his folly, and faced 
the real danger as he best could. 
“You must be making a mistake, 
Miss Marjoribanks,” he said, with 
some bitterness; “it should have 
been, very, very old enemy. I know 
who it is. It is that Archdeacon 
ou ladies make such a fuss about. 
t is he who has been telling lies 
about me,” said Mr. Cavendish. He 
breathed a deep hard breath as he 
spoke, and the blood came back to 
his face. Perhaps for the first mo- 
ment he felt satisfied, and breathed 
freer after it was over; but at the 
same time it was very dreadful to 
him to feel that he was found out, 
and that henceforward Grange Lane 
would shut its doors and avert its 
countenance, “If you take his 
word for it, I may give in at once,” 
he continued, bitterly. “A parson 


will say anything: they are as bad 


as—as women.” This the poor 
man said in his despair, because he 
did not know what he was saying; 
for in reality he knew that women 
had been his best friends, and that 
he had still a chance, if the judg- 
ment was to rest with them. 

“You are very ungrateful to say 
so,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “ but 
it is only because you are excited, I 
suppose. No, Mr. Cavendish, it was 
not the Archdeacon; on the con- 
trary, it was a lady, and she said 
nothing but good of you,” said Lu- 
cilla; and then there was a pause. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, it would be 
altogether impossible to describe 
the state of his mind. He was like 
'@ man suddenly reprieved, but 
giddy with the shock, and feeling 
the halter still round his neck, and 
knowing that he had himself under- 
mined the ground on which he was 
standing. It was Lucilla who sup- 
ported him in the shock of the mo- 
ment, for all his self-command could 
not keep him from a momentary 
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shiver and stagger when he found 
that things were not so bad as he 


— 

“A lady, and she said nothing 
but good!” he muttered, under his 
breath; and then he made an effort 
to recover himself. “ Pardon me, I 
cannot guess who my unknown 
friend may be. It is very soothi 
to one’s feelings to be spoken wi 
of by a lady,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
and he laughed again in a discordant 
unsteady way. As for Lucilla, she 
regarded him through all these 
fluctuations with a natural pity, and 
at the same time with the ness 
of a knowledge which was aware of 
all and had nothing more to dis- 
cover; and at the end Mr. Caven- 
dish, in the midst of his agitation, 
perceived her calm, and the absence 
of wonder and curiosity in her face. 
and began to perceive that he had 
something very serious to deal with 
—more serious even than he had 
at first supposed. . 

“T am going to tell you all about 
it,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “ but 
in the mean time wait a minute and 
let me speak to you. First I have 
something to say.” 

It was for this they stopped short 
at the foot of Grange Lane just 
where the land was already 
out for St. Roque’s. What Lucillé 
was going to say was too important 
to be spoken while walking, and 
naturally she withdrew her hand 
from Mr. Cavendish’s arm. They 
were both so much absorbed that 
they did not see anybody coming, 
nor indeed had any attention to 
spare for external affairs. 
blood had deserted Mr. Cavendish’s 
face, and he was once more green 
with anxiety and inquietude. He 
stood facing her, feeling that the 
crisis of his fate had come, and 
not knowing whether it was abso- 
lute despair or a faint dawning of 
hope that possessed him. If he had 
been the most passionate of lovers, 
and if she had held in her hands 
the dreadful alternative between 
rapture and misery, there could not 
have been a more rapt and absorb- 
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ing attention in Mr. Cavendish’s 
face. ? 

“T want to tell you, first of all, 
that you must have confidence in 
me,” said Lucilla; “ you—must— 
have confidence in me. We can 
do nothing without that. I know 
everything, Mr. Cavendish,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added compassionate- 
ly—“ everything; but nobody else 
knows it. I hope I can arrange 
everything if it is left in my hands. 
This is what I wanted to tell you 
first of all. Before everything, you 
must. have confidence in me.” 

What Mr. Cavendish might have 
answered to this solemn appeal it 
would be vain to imagine; for the 
truth was, he was stopped before 
he could utter a word. He was 
stopped and seized by the hand, 
and greeted with a frankness which 
was, perhaps, all the more loud and 
cordial from what appeared to the 
new-comer the comic character of 
the situation. “It # Cavendish, 
by Jove!” the intruder exclaimed, 
waving his hand to some people 
who were coming on behind him. 
“I beg a thousand pardons for dis- 
turbing you, my dear fellow; but 
they all talk about you so, that I 
was determined to make sure it 
was you. Good heavens, Miss Mar- 
joribanks!” General Travers added, 
taking off his hat. It was Mr. and 
Mrs. Centum who were coming 
down behind him—she with a light 


shawl thrown over her head, tempt- 
ed out by the beauty of the evens 
ing; and Lucilla saw in a moment 
the consequences of this encounter, 
and how it would be over all Car. 
lingford before to-morrow morni 
that she and Mr. Cavendish were 
betrothed at the very least. Miss 
Marjoribanks had all her wits about 
her, as ever, fortunately for both. 
“ Yes, it is me,” she said, calml 
“T have been taking tea with 
Lakes, and I made Mr. Cavendish 
give me his arm home. He did 
not like being found out, to be 
but he could not help bimselt: aad 
we all know about that,” Lucilla 
added with a smile, taking once 
more the unfortunate man’s arm. 
“Oh yes, we all know,” said Mrs, 
Centum, with a laugh; but yet, 
notwithstanding, everybody felt 
sure that it was all Lucilla’s clever- 
ness, and that Barbara Lake wass 
myth and fiction. And it was thus 
that, with Miss Marjoribanks lean- 
ing on his arm, and General Travers, 
in all the warmth of renewed friend- 
ship, guarding him on the other 
side, Mr. Cavendish, whose head 
was in a whirl of excitement, and 
who did not know what he was do- 
ing, was led back in triumph past 
Colonel Chiley’s very door, where 
the Archdeacon was lying in wait 
to crunch his bones, back from all 
his aberrations into the very heart 
of Grange Lane. 
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Piccadilly.— Conclusion. 


PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


* CONCLUSION. 


Ir will be seen by the date at 
which I am writing this, that I 
have been compelled to slacken the 
pace I have been keeping up dur- 

the season. The fact is, my 
episode, like those of my neigh- 
pours, seems likely to be prema- 
turely concluded by the course of 
political events, which will no doubt 
act prejudicially this year upon the 
happiness of many interesting mem- 
bers of society. Towards the close 
of the London season, it is onl 
natural that everything should cul- 
minate; but generally the actors in 
the scenes of real life so calculate 
that the curtain falls just at the 
right moment; or rather, that they 
shall be doing just the right thing 
when the curtain falls. The artists 
insensibly group themselves for the 
grand tableau. All over the stage 


episodes are occurring, any one of 


which taken separately would make 
a good sensation finale. There are 
wily mothers and desperate daugh- 
ters throwing with unerring aim 
their nets over youths who have 
become reckless or imbecile. . And 
there are unprincipled poachers set- 
ting snares for the pretty game 
they hope to destroy. Look at the 
poor victims, both male and fe- 
male, trying to get disentangled. 
What a rush and shuffle, and con- 
flict of feelings and affections it is! 
The hearts that for the first time 
feel they have been touched as the 
moment of separation draws near ; 
the “histories” which in all fu- 
ture time will form the most mark- 
ed page in his or her life, and which 
have begun and ended in the sea- 
son; the intimacies that have been 
formed, and which are to last for 
ever; those that have been broken; 
the fatal friendships which have 
been cemented this year, and the 
disastrous results of which, sus- 
pected on neither side, we shall 


July. 
read of in the newspapers years to 
come. ® curious picture 
would be the mind of London so- 
ciety if we could photograph it in 
February, and how strangely dif- 
ferent would it be from a photo- 
graph of the same subject taken 
in July, more especially when, as 
now, the elections throw everythin 
into confusion; and Little H 
thorts gets so bewildered, that he 
encloses, by mistake, his address to 
his constituents to “Wild Harrie,” 
instead of his proposals to her, which 
he has forwarded to his local attor- 
ney for publication in the Liberal 
organ of that borough which is 
honoured by possessing him as a 
representative. 
these days when good . taste 

requires that our affections should 
be as shallow as our convictions, 
we are puzzled, at a crisis like this, 
to know which we love most, our 
seats or our mistresses. There is a 
general disposition on the part of 
the lavender-gloved tribe to resent 
the extra wear and tear of mind 
suddenly imposed upon them this 
hot weather. Why should they un- 
expectedly be called away from the 
corners devoted to téte-d-tétes, to 
stand on hotel balconies and stam- 
mer, in unintelligible language, their 
views upon Reform to crowds of 
free and independent electors? 
“For goodness’ sake,” says Lark- 
ington to Lady Veriphast, “ give 
me some ideas; I’ve got to go and 
meet these wretched constituents 
of mine, and I had promised my- 
self a much more agreeable occu- 
ation with you at Richmond. 

uldn’t ae get Veriphast to go 
down ? should be delighted to 
retire in his favour; and with his 
abilities it is ridiculous his not being 
in Parliament.” 

“How absurdly you talk about 
my persuading Veriphast to do any- 
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thing ; the only person as you know 
who has any influence over him is 


Mrs. Loveton,” says her ladyship, 


with a sigh—arising from dys- 
ia. 

“T have hit it;” and for a mo- 
ment Larkington looks animated. 
“Squabbleton is close to the coast, 
and we will make a party, and I will 
take ‘you all round in my yacht, 
the Lovetons and you and Veri- 
phast; we'll go and do the elec- 
tioneering business together, and 
kgep the yacht as a sort of pied a 
terre, or rather pied @ mer,” and 
Tarkington chuckled, partly at his 
joke, and partly at this brilliant 
solution of his dilemma. 

And so, while all the world is try- 
ing to reconcile their pleasure with 
what they are pleased to term their 
duty, being always the vss they 
owe to themselves, my thoughts are 
diverted into a very different chan- 
nel; I am beginning daily to feel, 
while in the world, that I am less 
of it; already I have cut myself off 
from the one great source of interest 
which Parliament afforded me, and 
I have not succeeded in my love as 
@ compensation—that is why Lark- 
ington’s arrangement to secure both 
seemed a sort of mockery of my 
misery. For it was impossible to re- 
sist the occasional fits of depression 
which reduced my mind to the 
condition of white paper, and the 
world to that of a doll stuffed with 
sawdust. I was suffering in this 
manner the day following the even- 
ing entertainment at Lady Broad- 
brim’s which I have already de- 
scribed. The interview which im- 
pended inspired me with vague 
terrors. The night before I had 
looked forward to it with positive 
enjoyment. There is no greater 
bore than to get up morally and 
physically unhinged, upon the very 
ay that you expect an unusual 
strain upon your faculties, The 
days it does not matter, you feel 
up to anything; but nature too of- 
ten perversely deserts you at the 
most critical moment.’ 

Now, upon the morning in ques- 


tion it was necessary as a prelimi- 
nary measure for me to go into the 
City and enyire some information 
essential to the success of my inter. 
view with Lady Broadbrim, and it 
required no little effort to reach 
Bodwinkle’s office at 10 am. JI 
found that great millionaire in 9 
= vara amiable frame of mind, 

hough two or three of his neigh- 
bours had been smashing around 
him, his superior foresight had en- 
abled him to escape the calamities 
which had overtaken them ; and he 
was sitting chuckling in that rather 
dingy alley, from the recesses of 
which he has dug his fortune, when 
I entered. 

“Ah, Lord -Frank,” he ap 
affably ; “come to give me some 
your valuable advice and assistance 
in my election affairs, I feel sure, 
Don’t “us your promise about 
Stepton. have already given the 
necessary instructions about that 
matter of Lady Broadbrim’s ; there 
is nothing going to be done about 
it for the present.” 

“Tt is just with reference to Lady 
Broadbrim’s affairs that I have come 
to consult you,” I said. “ You have 
a pretty extensive Indian connection, 
I think ?” 

“ Rather,” said Bodwinkle, in a 
tone which meant to imply gigantic, 

“Now I have reason to believe 
that her ladyship is interested in 
some Bombay houses, and I shall 
be able to throw some light upon 
her affairs which may be of use to 
us both, if you will give me the 
benefit of a little of that exclusive 
information with reference to cotton 
and those who are embarked in its 
trade which I know you possess.” 

Bodwinkle was loth at first to 
let me into those mysteries which 
he speedily revealed to me on my 
explaining more fully my reasons 
for requiring to know them, And 
I jumped into a hansom and drove 
off to Grosvenor Square, planning 
a little plot which I completed ere 
I arrived, and the construction of 
which had acted as beneficially 
upon my nerves as one of Lady 
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Broadbrim’s own “ pick-me-ups.” 
Drippings let me in, and his coun- 
tenance wore an expression of anx- 
jous consciousness. As he led the 
way up-stairs he whispered, “I 
trust, my lord, that under the cir- 
cumstances your lordship will not 
betray me—my own livelihood, not 
to say that of my wife and little 
ones, depends upon my keeping this 
; and I would not have men- 
tioned what had come to my know- 
ledge with respect to her ladyship 
if it had not been that, knowing the 
interest your lordship takes in the 
family, and more especially when I 
come to consider Lady Ursula——” 
“Hold your tongue,” I inter- 
rupted, angrily. “If you wish me 
to reduce you and your family to 
beggary, dare to open your lips to 
me again unless es spoken to.” 
I felt savage with him for rufflin 
my temper at the moment when 
desired to have my faculties com- 


pletely under control, and as my y 


readers will have perceived, though 
my intentions are always excellent, 
my course is occasionally, under any 
unusual strain, erratic. 

I never saw Lady Broadbrim 
looking better. One or two wrinkles 
were positively missing altogether, 
and an expression of cheerful ben- 
evolence seemed to play about the 
corners of her mouth. She greeted 
me with an empressement totally at 
variance with the terms on which 
we had parted upon the previous 
evening. I must say that, when 
Iady Broadbrim chooses, there is 
nobody of my acquaintance whose 
Manner is more attractive, and 
whose conversation is more agree- 
able. She had been a belle in her 
day, and had achieved some re- 
nown among the “ wholly-world- 
lies” when she first married the 
late lord. Her “history,” con- 
nected chiefly with another lord 
of that period, is not yet altogether 
forgotten. The end of it was, that 
the world looked coldly upon her 
piyship for a few seasons, and she 
Scrambled with some difficulty into 


the society of the “ worldly-holies,” 
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among whom she has ever since re- 
mained. There are occasions when 
a certain amount of coquetry of 
manner ' betrays the existence of 
some of those “ devil’s leavings” 
which she is still e in sacri- 
ficing. Had it not been for the 
information I had derived from 
Drippings, her cordial reception 
and unembarrassed manner would 
have puzzled me. As it was, I felt 
assured by the indications they fur- 
nished that the butler had told me 
the truth. 

“My dear Lady Broadbrim,” I 
said, with enthusiasm, “how well 
you are looking! I am sure’you 
must have some charming news to 
tell me. Is some near and wealthy 
relation dead, or what ?” 

“For shame, Frank! what a sat- 
irical creature you are! Do you 
know I only discovered lately that 
irony was your strong point? I am 


positively beginning to be afraid of 
ou. ” 


“Come now,” I said, “ own 
frankly, what you have to tell me 
to-day makes you feel more afraid 
of me than you ever did before.” 

Lady Broadbrim blushed — yes, 
actually blushed. It was not the 
flush of anger which I had often 
seen dye her cheeks, or of shame, 
which [ never did; but it was a 
blush of maiden consciousness, if 
I may so express it, though it is 
occasionally to be observed in 
widows. It mounted slowly and 
suffused her whole neck and face, 
even unto the roots of her hair ; it 
was @ blush of that kind which I 
have seen technically described by a 
German philosopher as a “ 
of exquisite sweetness.” 

The effect of this hardened old 
lady indulging in a rhythm of this 
description struck me as so ludic- 
rous that I was compelled to resort 
to my pocket-handkerchief and pre- 
tend to sneeze behind it. At the 
same moment Lady Broadbrim re- 
sorted to hers, and applied it to her 
eyes. “ Dear Frank,” she said, and 
sobbed. “ Dear Lady Broadbrim,” 
I responded, and nearly choked 
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with suppressed laughter, for I 
knew what was coming. 

“ All my money difficulties are at 
an end at last, and if I am affected, 
it is that I feel I am not worthy of 
the happiness that is in store for 
me,” and she lifted up her eyes, in 
which real tears were actually glis- 
tening, and said, “ What have I 
done to deserve it ?” 

“ Well, really,” I replied, “if you 
ask me that question honestly, I 


must wait till I know what ‘ it’ is ;- 


perhaps you would have been bet- 
ter without ‘it,’ ” 

“T assure you, Frank, one of, the 
uppermost feelings in my mind is 
that of relief. fully appreciate 
the warm-hearted generosity which 
has prompted you to take so much 
interest in my affairs; but when it 
was all over between you and 
Ursula, my conscience would not 
allow me to let you make pecuniary 
sacrifices on so large a scale for 
my sake. When Broadbrim told 


me that you had determined to 
persevere 


in your munificence, 
notwithstanding Ursula’s most in- 
explicable conduct, I made up my 
mind at once to adopt a course 
which, I am happy to say, not 
merely my sense Hd propriety but 
my feelings told me was the right 
one. I must, therefore, relieve you 
from all further anxiety about my 
business matters. You have, I 
think, still got some papers of mine, 
which you may return to me; and 
I will see that my solicitor not only 
releases you from any engagements 
which you may have entered into 
for me, but will repay those sums 
which you have so kindly advanced 
on my account already.” 

There was a tone of triumph per- 
vading this speech which clearl 
meant, ‘‘ Now we are quits. I dont 
forget the time when you drank 
my ‘pick-me-up’ first, and mes- 
merised me afterwards. And this 
is my revenge.” 

I must say I looked at Lady 
Broadbrim with a certain feeling 
of admiration. She was a woman 
made up of “forces,” Last night 
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passionate and intemperate under 
the influence of the society she had 
called round her: to-day calm and 
wily, using her advantages of situ- 
ation with a Judgment and a moder- 
ation worthy of a great strategi 
She is only arrogant and i 
in the hour of disaster; but she 
can conquer magnanimously, I ag 
sumed an air of the deepest regret 
and disappointment. “Of course, 
Lady Broadbrim, any change in 
your circumstances which makes 
you independent, even of your 
friends, must be agreeable to you; 
but I cannot say how deeply dis- 
appointed I feel that my labour of 
love is over, and that I shall no 
longer have the pleasure of spend- 
ing my resources In a cause 80 pre 
cious to me.” The last words al- 
most stuck in my throat; but I 
wanted to overdo it, to see the 
effect. 

“My dear Frank,” she said, 
laughing, and her eyes would have 
twinkled had they not become too 
watery from age, “I shall never 
make you out; I am so stupid at 
reading character, and I suppose 
so dull altogether, that sometimes I 
am not sure when you're joking and 
when you are in earnest. Now I 
want you seriously to answer me 
truly one question, not as people of 
the world, you know, making pledges 
to each other, but as old friends, as 
we are, who may dispense with mys- 
tery.” She held out her hand with 
an air of charming candour. “Tell 
me,” she said, as she pressed mine, 
—‘ tell me honestly what could pos- 
sibly have been your motive in be- 
ing prepared to go on sooritieng 
your fortune for me when you 
no chance of Ursula?” 

“Tell me honestly, Lady Broad- 
brim,” I said, and pressed her hand 
in return, “ how you are going to 
render yourself independent of | 
assistance henceforward, and I wi 
tell you the motives which have 
actuated me in proffering it.” 

“It is only just settled, and I 
have not even told it yet either to 
Broadbrim or my daughters. I am 
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quite prepared for the sensation it 
will make when it is known, and 
the ill-natured things people will 
say of me; but my mind is made 
up, and we are told to expect perse- 
.cution. I am going to be married to 
Mr. Chundango!” 

Lady Broadbrim evidently ex- 

ted to stun me with this an- 
nouncement, but as I had already 
been prepared for it by Drippings, I 
received it with perfect equanimity. 

“Thad no conception,” her lady- 
ship went on,. “of the sterling 
worth and noble character of that 
man until I had an opportunity of 
observing it closely. The munifi- 
cence of his liberality, and the 
good uses to which he applies his 
enormous wealth, the cultivation 
of his mind, the excellence of his 
principles, and the perfect har- 
mony of feeling upon religious sub- 
jects which exists between us, all 
convince me that I shall best con- 
sult my own happiness and the 
interests of my dear children by 
uniting my fate to his. I suppose 
you know Lord Scilly is going to 

ut him into Parliament for the 
Reilly Boroughs instead of Lord 
Grandon ?” 

“No one could congratulate you 
more sincerely than I do, Lady 
Broadbrim,” I said. “I can con- 
ceive no greater happiness than an 
élliance in which that perfect har- 
mony of thought and feeling you 
describe reighs paramount; and 
now it is my turn to tell you why 
‘I have acted the part which seems 
so incomprehensible to you. Gran- 
don is, as you know, my dearest 
friend, but he is poor. Ursula 
cares for him more, if possible, than 
I do. And I need not tell you 
that my own attachment to your 
daughter is the strongest sentiment 
of my nature. Now, I determined 
to prove the depth of my affection 
sor these two people by making 
them both happy, and when all my 
arrangements were completed I in- 
tended to make a final stipulation 
with you, that you should give 
your consent to their marriage, and 
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that I should play the part of a 
bountiful prince in the Arabian 
Nights, and that we should all live 
happy ever after.” 

: very pretty little plot in- 
deed,” said Lady Broadbrim, with 
a sneer. “You are too and 
disinterested for this planet, Frank. 
So you thought you could coerce 
me into giving my consent to a mar- 
riage I never have approved, and 
never shall?” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” I 

said, and I allowed the faintest 
tinge of insolence to appear in my 
manner, for the sentiments and the 
sneer that accompanied it both irri- 
tated me, and I felt that we were 
morally drawing our revolvers and 
looking at the caps. 
“Why not? What do you mean?” 
she said, sharply. “Who do you 
suppose is to dictate to me upon 
such a subject? Ursula will be very 
well off, and I shall take care that 
she marries suitably.” 

“T don’t know where she is to 
get her money from,” I said, calmly. 
_ “You need give yourself no an- 
xiety about her for the future, I 
assure you. ‘Mr. Chundango has 
been most liberal in his arrange- 
ments about both my girls.” 

“But, unfortunately, it is not in 
Mr. Chundango’s power to make 
any such arrangements,” I retorted. 
“T am sure nothing will alter your 
feelings towards a man you really 
love, and that your own personal 
conduct will not be influenced by 
the fact that Mr. Chundango is a 
beggar. You could go back to In- 
dia with him, you know, and make 
a home for him in a cottage in the 
Bombay Ghauts.” ; 

Lady Broadbrim’s face had be- 
come rigid and stony; so had my 
whole nature. I did not feel a 
particle of compassion or of triumph. 

was cold, hard, and judicial. 
hour was come, and I had to pass 
the sentence. “Yes,” I said, “ shies 
is no doubt about it. I got it from 
Bodwinkle this moment. The Bom- 
bay mail arrived last night, and you 
know the way everything has been 
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crashing there through speculations 
in Back Bay shares, cotton, Xe. 
Well, the great Parsee house of 
Burstupjee Cockabhoy has come 
down with a grand crash, and all 
our friend Chundango’s jewels in 
the back verandah, added to every- 
thing else he possesses in the world, 
will fail to meet his liabilities. 
Terrible thing, isn’t it? but we must 
bear up, you know.” 

But Lady Broadbrim had done 
bearing up some time ago, and had 
sunk gently back on the couch, in 
a dead faint. There was’ not the 
slightest sham about it, so I rang 
the bell for Jenkins, and felt under 
the pillow for the pick-me-up, which 
T failed to make her swallow; so I 
slapped the soles of her feet with 
her shoes, till her maid arrived, 
followed by Drippings, who, I sus- 
pect, had spent some portion of his 
time in the neighbourhood of the 
keyhole. 

“T will go and look for Lady 
Ursula,” I said; “where shall I find 
her ?” 

“Tn her own ‘baudwore,’” said 
Jenkins—“ first door on the right, 
at the top of the stairs,” and I left 
Lady Broadbrim being ministered 
to with sal-volatile, and went in 
search of her daughter. 

Lady Ursula was writing, and as 
she looked up I saw the traces of 
tears upon her cheeks, though she 
smiled as she frankly gave me her 
hand—“T half expected you, Lord 
Frank, as I knew you were to call 
on mamma to-day, and I thought 
you would not leave without seeing 
me; but I expected to have been 
sent for. Don’t you know that this 
is very sacred ground, and that the 
privilege of treading upon it is ac- 
corded to very few?” 

“T have that to tell you,” I said, 
gravely, “ which I can only talk of 
paretaly- I have left Lady Broad- 
rim down-stairs, and it is the re- 
sult of my interview with her that 
I want to communicate to you. Do 
you know that she contemplated 
taking a very serious step?” 

I did not know how to approach 
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the subject, and I felt em 

now that I found myself obligec 
to explain to a daughter that he; 
mother was going to marry the man 
that daughter had rejected, as an act 
of revenge. 

“No,” said Lady Ursula, “TI have 
suspected by her preoccupied man- 
ner for many days past that mam- 
ma had decided upon something, 
but I have shrunk from speakin 
to her of her own plans. Ind 
she seemed to have avoided me-in 
a way which she never did before.” 

“Before telling you what she in- 
tended doing, I must premise that 
she has quite abandoned the idea; 
therefore don’t let yourself be dis- 
tressed by what might~have been, 
but won’t be now.” 

I risked this assertion as, although 
Lady Broadbrim had not told me 
that she had abandoned the i 
and was at that moment in ad 
faint, I felt certain that her first im- 
pulse on “coming to” would be to 
abandon it. “Well,” said Lady 
Ursula, with her lip trembling and 
her eye cast down, “if you think it 
right that. you should tell me, do 80; 
remember she is my mother.” 

“Tt was nothing so very dreadful 
after all,” I said, and tried to reas- 
sure her by a careless manner—for 
I saw how much she dreaded the un- 
known. “The fact is, Lady Broad- 
brim has been driven to despair by 
the family embarrassments, and we 
must make allowances for her un- 


der the circumstances. Then per-, 


haps she was under the influence of 
pique. At all events, she had made 
up her mind to accept a proposal 
which Mr. Chundango had the auda- 
city to make.” 

Lady Ursula raised her eyes ina 
bewildered way to mine. It was 
evident that she had failed even 
now to comprehend me. What 
business, I thought, had I to come 
up here after all? It is a piece of 
impertinence in me; and I trembled 
at my rashness. What will she 
think? I shall shock her, and ruin 
myself in her estimation irretriev- 
ably; and I wished myself back 


— 
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in, slapping the soles of Lad 
Soedbrin’s. feet but Lady Broad- 
brim was already making use of 
those very soles, and was. marching 

tairs at that identical moment, 
or before I could find words to ex- 

in my meaning more fully to 
Peay Ursula, and while I was yet 
doubting whether I should not back 
out of the whole subject, in stalked 
her ladyship, very white, with lips 
compressed, and an expression on 
her face which so terrified Ursula 
that she forgot my speech in the 
amazement and alarm which her 
mother’s aspect caused her. ‘ What 
are you doing in my daughter’s 
private sitting-room, Lord Frank ?” 
said Lady Broadbrim, between her 
teeth. 

“T came to tell her of your sudden 
illness, and explain the cause of it,” 
I replied, calmly. 

“And have you done so?” and 
I saw how much depended on 
my answer by the nervous way 
in which Lady Broadbrim clench- 
ed her hand to control her emo- 
tio: she has given me a good 
many mauvais quarts Wheures, I 
thought I will give her one 
now. 

“T was just telling Lady Ursula,” 
I said, “that Mr. Chundango had 
positively had the impudence to pro- 
pose to you” —Lady Broadbrim gave 
asort of suppressed scream—“ when 
you came in.” 

“Then you did not tell her what 
he proposed ?” she said. 

“No, I leave that to you,” I said, 
maliciously. 

“My dear Ursula, I would 
not tell you, because I know you 
do not approve of speculations, 
and I feel myself that they are 
questionable if not actually sinful. 
My dear child, I did it for the 
best; Chundango wanted me to 
join him in one of his Indian spec- 
ulations, and proposed to me to” 
—Iady Broadbrim paused, colour- 
ed, looked me full in the face, and 
then said slowly—‘“to unite my 
resources to his. Fortunately Lord 
Frank has just discovered in time 
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that he is a bankrupt, so of course 
all partnership arrangements be- 
tween us are at an end, and I am 
most thankful fur the lesson. You 
know I promised you once before 
that I would give up trying -to 
retrieve my own fortunes by com- 
mercial speculation, even of the. 
most legitimate description; and 
now, my dear Frank, and you, my 
sweet child, forgive me for this 
momentary breach of it. ‘You, must 
have seen how much it has weighed 
upon me, Ursula dear, fur some time 
ast; but let us be thankful that I 
sues been saved from temptation,” 
and the handkerchief was again called 
into requisition. 

Well done, Lady Broadbrim! that 
was a triumph of white-lying, and 
the best piece of acting you have 
done in my presence; it so touched 
Lady Ursula that she threw herself 
on her mother’s neck. 

“Never mind, mamma; I know 
that whatever you do is out of love 
for us; but indeed we don’t want to 
be rich. Broadbrim has no expen- 
sive tastes, and I would only be 
too glad to get away from London. 
Let us let the house, and take a 
little cottage somewhere in the 
country,—we shall be so much 
happier;” and Lady Ursula nestled 
herself on her mother’s cheek, little 
dreaming that she had nearly had 
Chundango for a father-in-law, and 
evidently much relieved at finding 
that this dreadful intelligence, for 
which I was preparing her, was not 
some horrid crime, but only another 
money affair. As I looked at the 
mother and daughter clasped in 
each other’s arms, and pictured to 
myself the thoughts that were hid- 
den in those hearts now palpitating 
against each other, I felt that it 
would almost be a righteous act to 
tear them asunder for ever. 

Never mind, you have given me 
a hold over you that I shall turn 
to account; that lie was dexterously 
worded, and evidenced infinite pre- 
sence of mind; but you will have 
first to throw over Chundango, and 
then to shut his mouth, and then 
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you will have to shut mine, and 
finally to shut Drippings his 
mouth, Oh, my dear y Broad- 
brim, what a very slimy and dis- 
agreeable course you have marked 
out for yourself! 

“Mr. Chundango is in the draw- 
ing-room, my lady,” said Drippings, 
appearing at the door at this criti- 
po juncture; and he took a survey 
of the group as one who should say 
within himself, “ Here is some new 
start which I am not yet up to, but 
which I soon shall be,” and he wait- 
ed at the door to observe the effect 
of his intelligence. 

“T shall be down immediately,” 
said Lady Broadbrim, coldly; and 
Drippings vanished. “Perhaps un- 
der the circumstances you had bet- 
ter leave Mr. Chundango to my ten- 
der mercies,” I said, significantly. 
“There can be no reason why you 
should ever see him again.” I em- 
phasised the word “ever” purposely, 
and assumed a tone of authority 
under which Lady Broadbrim 


winced. Our eyes met for a mo- 
ment, and then I looked at her nose, 


and I am sure she read my thought, 
which was “I must keep it on the 
grindstone,” for she sighed and ac- 
quiesced. 

“How do, my dear Mr. Chun- 
dango?” I said, gaily, to the Orien- 
tal, who seemed rather taken aback 
when he saw me enter the drawing- 
room instead of Lady Broadbrim, 
and whose lips got paler than was 
altogether consistent with their 
usual colour. “I must congratulate 
you on the prospect of becoming 
a legislator. I hear Lord Scilly 
is going to put you in for his 
boroughs.” 

“Yes,” said Chundango, affectedly. 
“ His lordship has been good enough 
to press them upon me, but I have 
determined not to go in as any man’s 
nominee. -The fact is, I wanted to 
ask Lady Broadbrim’s advice upon 
that very matter, and have come here 
expressly to do so.” 

“She is not very well, and has 
deputed me to consult with you 
instead. Come,” I said, confiden- 
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tially, “ what is it all about? I shall 
be too glad to assist you.” 

The puzzled expression of Chun- 
dango’s face at this moment was 9 
study: —“ Has Lady Broadbrim 
told him everything or not?—How 
much does he know ?—What line 
shall I take?” and he stroked his 
chin doubtfully. 
~ “Come, out with it,” I saj 
sharply ; “I haven’t time to stan 
here all day waiting till you decide 
how much you will tell me and how 
much you won't.” Now this is 
the kind of speech which disturbs 
a native more than any other, but 
which would be inexcusable in polite 
society. I had lived too much in 
the East to be trammelled with the 
conventionalities of Europe, and 
my friend felt as much, for he 
cringed at once after the manner of 
his race. 

“T have no intention of deceiy- 
ing you,” he said. “I don’t know 
whether Lady Broadbrim has told 
you that we are to be united in 
matrimony ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “she has.” 

“Well, I want to make arrange- 
ments by which the ceremony may 
be accomplished without delay, for 
I feel the suspense is trying. Might 
I ask you to find out the earliest 
moment which would suit her con- 
venience? I need not say that I hope 
you will be present.” 

“T suppose you would prefer it, 
if possible, before the arrival of the 
next mail from Bombay?” I said. 

Chundango, who is by no means 
deficient in intelligence, saw at a 
glance that it was useless to at- 
tempt to deceive me. “I see that 
you know,” he said, meekly, “the 
terrible misfortune by which I have 
been overtaken, through no fault 
of my own. I am quite sure it 
will not affect Lady Broadbrim’s 
a's rit 

“T am quite sure it will,” I said; 
“and thes fact is, i, ae did not 
want a scene, she sent me down to 
give you to understand that every- 
thing is at an end between you. 
You look surprised,” I went on, 
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for Chundango was not yet so fa- “ No,” he said; “we were just 
miliar with the customs of polite going to send it out to-day.” 
society as to believe such heartless “Then I am in time to stop you, 
conduct on the part of Lady Broad- Your address, Spiffy; so outraged 
prim possible; “but I assure you Stepton, that he has determined to 
this is the usual form among ladies stand himself, and neither you nor 
in London. I am well aware no Bodwinkle have a chance; so I 
Bombay woman would have done would advise you to keep that 
it; but you must remember, Mr. document back,” I said, turning to 
Chundango, that you are in a Chris- Bodwinkle, who looked dumbfound- 
tian and a civilised country, where ed and crestfallen. 
money is essential to make the pot “A nice mess you have got me 
bol—not in a tropical heathen into between you,” he said, sulkily 
land where a pocket-handkerchief gazing at us both. 
js sufficient for clothing, and a “Spiffy has, but my turn is yet 
few plantains for sustenance. to come. Bodwinkle, I think you 
We don’t keep our hearts in a know more of Mr. Chundango’s 
state of nature in this country affairs than any one else; in fact, I 
a bit more than our bodies—it suppose you have what the trades- 
would not be considered proper; men call a little account between 
but you'll soon get over it’—but you. He wishes to say a few 
Chundango’s eyes were gleaming words confidentially to you, while 
with revenge. I want to have a moment alone 
“Ah!” he said, drawing his with Spiffy.” 
breath with a sibilant sound, “You know all about him?” I 
“everybody in London shall hear said, nodding towards Chundango. 
how I have got over it.” “Collapsed, hasn’t he?” said 
“Nobody would believe you, and Spiffy. 
you would only be laughed at. “Yes,” I said, “but it won’t be 
lady Broadbrim would flatly deny known for a day or two. At pre- 
it, We always do deny those little sent he is Lord Scilly’s nominee. 
episodes. My good innocent Chun- Bodwinkle wants a borough. He 
dango, how much you have to learn, may either ignore his last pro- 
and how simple and guileless they gramme, as it is not yet issued, and 
are in your native country to what adopt Scilly’s political views, or, if , 
we are here! No, no! come with he is too conscientious, when Chun- 
me; I will do the best for every- dango retires at the last moment, 
body, and send you back to your he may snatch the seat. All that 
mother dutiful and repentant— is your affair—you know Scilly and 
ou had no business ever to desert Bodwinkle both better than I dao, 
er;” and I rang the bell. Now, I have reasons for wanting 
“Tell Lady Broadbrim,” I said Chundango shipped back at once 
to Drippings, “that I have gone to Bombay, and for wishing to close 
with Mr. Chundango into the City, this long-standing affair of Lady 
and will call again to-morrow.” Broadbrim’s with Bodwinkle. Make 
I took Chundango straight to Bod- the best terms you can for Chun- 
Wwinkle’s, and found the millionaire dango, and see what Bodwinkle is 
in close confabulation with Spiffy disposed to do in the other matter ; 
Goldtip. Between them was the and let me know the result to- 
address to the electors of Shuffle- morrow. Keep Chundango here 
borough, with which my readers now to refer to. Good-bye, Bod- 
are already familiar. winkle,” I called out; “Spiffy has 
“We must alter it slightly,” said got some good news to give you, 
Spiffy as I entered. but be merciful to our friend here,” 
“What! haven't you issued it and I passed my arm_ through 
yet?” I asked. Chundango’s and drew him to a 
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corner. ‘“ Now look here,” I said 
in a whisper, “if you will bury the 
recollection of what has passed be- 
tween you and Lady Broadbrim, 
and never breathe a word of it 
even in your dreams, I will get 
Bodwinkle to start you again in 
Bombay, but you must go back at 
once and stay there. Now you may 
stay here, for you will be wanted.” 
I saw Spiffy meantime imparting 
to Bodwinkle his projects for turn- 
ing to account the new prospects I 
had been the means of opening out 
to him, 

“Dear me,” I thought, as I for 
the second time that day threaded 
my way westwards from the City, 
“all this is unravelling itself very 
neatly, but it is not quite far enough 
advanced to -be communicated to 
Grandon.” The fact is, I had a 
sort of suspicion that he would not 
altogether approve of my mode of 
carrying my point, even when my 
only desire was to secure his and 
Ursula’s happiness. No, I thought; 
he would have scruples, and object, 
and bother. I won't tell him any- 
but I 


thing till it is all done; 
must tell him something, as I pro- 
mised him some good news to-day, 
and he is waiting at home on pur- 


pose. 
“Well, old fellow, I think I have 


got a borough for you, after all. It 
stupidly did not occur to me before, 
but you are just the man for the 
constituency.” 

“T thought you had been to Lady 
Broadbrim’s, and were to bring me 
back some good news,” said Gran- 
don, with a disappointed air. 

“So I have,” I replied, “but I 
am bound to secrecy for another 
twenty-four hours ; meantime, listen! 
I am going to retire from Dunder- 
head. I wrote my address a few 
days ago, but did not send it. They 
are therefore quite unprepared. I 
will retire to-morrow; the nomina- 
tion is to be in two or three days; 
and what with the suddenness of 
the affair and my influence, your re- 
turn is certain.” @ 

You going.to retire !” said Gran- 
¥: 
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don, astounded. “ Why, you never 
told me of this. When did you 
make up your mind ?” 

“Tt made itself up, as it always 
does,” I said, laughmg. “It ne. 
ver puts me in the painful position 
of having to decide, but takes its 
own line at once. I am going to 
America by the next steamer,” 
Now, when I tell my readers that 
when I began to talk to Grandon I 
had no intention whatever of goi 
to America, they will be able to 
form some idea, if they have not 
done so already, of what a funny 
mind mine is. It came upon me 
with the irresistible force of an in- 
spiration, and from that moment I 
was morally booked and bound at 
all hazards to go. 

Grandon knew me so well that 
he was less surprised than he might 
have been, and only sighed deeply. 
He felt at that moment that there 
was something hopelessly wrong 
about me. He had been so often 
encouraged by a certain steadiness 
which I maintained for some time, 
and which led him to think me 
changed, and so often disappointed; 
for when he least expected it I 
broke the slender fetters of common 
sense and conventionalism, which 
he and society between them 
woven round me, and went off ata 
tangent. 

“Never mind, old fellow,” I said, 
laughing, “there is no use sighing 
over me. I have pleasures and sa- 
tisfactions arising from within that 
I should not have if I was like 
everybody else. Now, for instance,” 
and the eagerness and turmoil which 
my new project excited within me 
seemed to reduce every other con- 
sideration to insignificance, for I 
began to feel conscious that, some 
how or other, though I had often 
been in America before, this time 
it was to be to me a newer world 
than ever. ‘ 

“Are you going alone?” said 
Grandon; for I had not finished my 
sentence, 

“No,” I said; and I felt who my 
companion was to be, though no 
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words had been exchanged between 


us. 

“Who is going with you?” he 
asked, wonderingly, for my manner 
struck him, and I scarcely heard his 
question, so wrapt at that instant 
geemed all my faculties. I think I 
fell asleep and dreamt, but I can’t 
recall exactly what I seemed to see. 
Grandon was shaking me, I thought, 
in the most heartless manner, and 
] told him as much when I opened 
my eyes. The fact was, I was a 
little knocked up with excitement; 
put I would not go and lie down 
til he promised me to stand for 
Dunderhead. Then I went to bed, 
and did not get up till the lamps 
were being lighted in Piccadilly. 

The result of such irregular hours 
was that I was in bed next morning 
when Spiffy Goldtip knocked at my 
bedroom door. He had worked 
very hard in Lady Broadbrim’s in- 
terest, and explained to me the 
scheme which he had arranged with 
Bodwinkle, by means of which, at 
avery considerable sacrifice of my 
own capital, I could start Lady 
Broadbrim and her son afresh in the 
world, on a very limited income, but 
devoid of encumbrances of a threat- 
ening or embarrassing nature. I 
would far rather have invested the 
Bime amount in securing a larger 
income to Grandon and Ursula, if 
they were ever destined to be united ; 
but I knew that, in the first place, 
nothing would induce them to take 
it from me; and in the second, that 
Ieould only even now hope to ex- 
tort Lady Broadbrim’s consent to 
the match by the prospect I was 
enabled to hold out to her of a 
period of financial repose. After 
all my own wants were moderate, 
and £15,000 a-year satisfied them 
as well as £20,000. 

“We accomplished great things 
carga of said Spiffy, rubbing his 

nds gleefully, for he had himself 
benefited by the settlement above 
alluded to. “When I showed Bod- 
Winkle that we could make the 
Scilly boroughs a certainty, he be- 
haved like a gentleman, and our 
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friend Chundango is to go out to 
Bombay by the next mail, under 
more favourable conditions than he 
could have possibly expected. Of 
course I shall retire from contest- 
ing Shuffleborough to the more 
congenial atmosphere of Homburg. 
Heigho!” sighed Spiffy, “I have 
gone through a good deal of wear 
and tear this season, and want to 
recruit.” 

I got rid of Spiffy as soon as I 
had heard what he had to say, and 
I was so satisfied with his intelli- 
gence that I determined at once to 
see Grandon, and to take him with 
me to Lady Broadbrim’s. “ Gran- 
don,” I said, abruptly entering his 
room, “I want you to come with 
me at once to Grosvenor Square.” 

“Did Lady Broadbrim tell you 
to ask me?” He looked up with 
such a sad, wistful gaze as he said 
this, that my heart melted towards 
him, for I felt I had spoken rough- 
ly; so I drew a chair close to him, 
and, sitting by his side, placed my 
arm in his as we did in the old 
school-days. 

“My dear old fellow, the moment 
is come for you to prove your 
friendship by trusting me thorough- 
ly. I know how rudely Lady Broad- 
brim has always behaved to you 
whenever you have met—I know 
how my conduct has perplexed and 
grieved you. Well, now, I have 
come to ask you to forgive us both.” 

“T have nothing to forgive; but 
it would be an utter want of taste 
in me to go there unless she expects 
me, and wishes to see me, and I 
can hardly hope that,” he said, with 
a forced smile. 

For a moment I doubted whether 
I dared to risk it, but I had placed 
Lady Broadbrim in a position upon 
which I could venture a good deal, 
and I longed for the triumph and 
gratification of enjoying the success 
of my own handiwork. It would 
be a triumph full of alloy, but I 
wanted to see how much I could 
achieve and—bear;*so my hesita- 
tion vanished. 

“TJ will take the responsibility on 
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myself,” I said; “and believe me, 
I would not urge it if I was not 
perfectly certain that I was doing 
what is right. Remember how 
many times I have blindly followed 
your advice. I only ask you this 
once to follow mine, and secure 
your own happiness.” 

The temptation was. too strong, 
and Grandon yielded; but it was 
with a reluctant, doubtful step that 
he approached the door he had not 
this year ventured to enter. It was 
opened by Drippings, and I took 
the opportunity of having a little 
private conversation with him in 
the hall, in the course of which it 
was arranged that he should ex- 
change her ladyship’s service for 
mine, and accompany me to Ame- 
rica: the truth is, I proposed set- 
tling him there, and making him 
send for his wife and family. He 
knew too much of Lady Broad- 
brim’s affairs to be at all a desirable 
domestic either to herself or to her 
friends in this country. 

“Lady Broadbrim is in her own 
sitting-room, = | lord,” said Drip- 
pings; “shall show your lord- 
ship up to her ?” 

“No; if there is nobody in the 
drawing-room, take us there first. 
Now, Grandon, I will send for you 
when you are wanted; keep quiet, 
and don’t get impatient;” and I 
left him and knocked at 
Broadbrim’s door. 

The events of the last twenty- 
four hours had told upon her, and 
the old wrinkles had come back, 
with several new ones. She was 
at that critical age when a great 
grief or anxiety can make an elderly 
person antiquated in a night—just 
as hair will turn grey in a few 
hours. e put out her hand with- 
out speaking, but with an expres- 
sion of resignation which seemed 
to say, “I acknowledge myself 
beaten ; be a brute or anything else 
you like; trample upon me, pray 
—I am down without the possi- 
bility of retaligting, but you will 
get very little sport out of me; 
badger me if you like, I don’t mean 
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to show fight.” All this I. redd.jp 
her face as plainly as though ghe 
had said it; and I thought’ this g 


“moment when generosity om. the 


part of the victor will prove one:to 
be a true strategist; and no one 
will appreciate it more than Lady 
Broadbrim. With great gentleness 
and without allowing a shade of self- 
satisfaction to cross my face or to 
penetrate my tones, I told her how] 
had propitiated Bodwinkle, . banish 
ed Chundango, provided for Drip 
pings, and succeeded at last in plac 
ing her affairs generally on a sound 
footing. 

“Your genius will never be ap 
preciated by the world, Frank,’ 
she said, smiling half ironically, 
half sadly. 

“T am quite aware of that,’ 
I replied; “nor will this record of 
my experiences in it—except by 
you and one or two others who 
know how true it is; and now, 
Lady Broadbrim, you know the 
wish which is nearest my heart, 
but which I don’t venture to put 
in words,” and I held out my hand 

“Yes,” she said—and I saw the 
slender nostril dilate with the effort 
it cost her to yield the point upon 
which she had been so long inflexi- 
ble—“ you want my consent to Ur 
sula’s marriage with Grandon. J 

ive it,” 

“Wait a minute; I should like 
Lady Ursula to be present,” I said; 
for even now I did not feel that 1 
could trust the old lady thoroughly, 
and I rang the bell. It was de 
lightful to see how submissively 
Lady Broadbrim sent for Lady Ur 
sula, and how kindly she greeted 
both son and daughter as they en 
tered, for Broadbrim accompanied 
his sister. 

“T have sent for you, my dear,” 
she said, “to tell you how much we 
owe to our kind friend here, who 
has completely relieved my mind 
from all those anxieties which have 
been weighing upon it for the last 
few years, by his noble and gener’ 
ous conduct. Ursula, dear, you 
never know really how much you 
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owe him, for he has shown me that 
Thave not done my duty to you as 
a mother;” and Lady Broadbrim’s 
voice trembled. ‘Upon my word,” 
I thought, “TI do believe the old 
woman is sincere;” and I looked at 
her fixedly. The tears were filling 
her eyes. Now pray heaven that 
we have got to heart at last—it is 
like sinking a well in a thirsty de- 
and coming on water. Yes, 
there it is welling out, honest large 
drops, chasing each other to the 
int of her nose. Oh, my dear 
Tady Broadbrim, I am _ beginning 
to love you, and my eyes are be- 
ginning to swim too; and before 
she knew where she was, I threw 
my arms round her neck and kissed 
her—an example which was rapidly 
followed both by Ursula and Broad- 
brim, and which so overcame their 
mother that she buried her face in 
a pillow, and sobbed out in tears 
that might at first have been bitter, 
but were assuredly sweet and re- 
freshing at last—her repentance. I 
don’t think Broadbrim had any very 
definite idea why he wept, beyond 
a feeling of sympathy with his 
mother; and the fact, which I after- 
wards heard, that “ Wild Harrie” 
had refused him, so he mingled his 
tears with hers, but Lady Ursula’s 
eyes were dry and supernaturally 
brilliant. As I gazed on the group, 
my own heart seemed to swell to 
bursting. I do really believe and 
trust that Lady Broadbrim will give 
up the worldly-holies, and become a 
plous good woman; and that those 
talents and that force of character 
which she possesses may be dedi- 
cated toa higher service than they 
have heretofore been. If I have 
been the humble instrument of 
Working the change, the sooner I 
send Grandon here, and vanish my- 
self from the scene, the better, or I 
shall become vain and conceited, I 
thought; and I rose from my seat. 
“Good-bye, Lady Broadbrim,” I 
said; “vou will not see me again. 
am going to America in three 
days, and must go to Flittyville to- 
morrow; but I never thought I 
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could have bid you all farewell and 
felt so happy at the prospect of 
parting;” and I threw one yearnin 
glance on Ursula in spite of myself, 
“Your happiness is secured, I do 
most firmly believe,” I said to her; 
“and as for you,” and I laid my 
hand on Broadbrim’s shoulder, “ re- 
member the experiment I proposed 
to you the other night, and try it;” 
and I was moving off when Ursula 
seized my hand, and almost dragged 
me back to her mother’s side. She 
lifted up her eyes like one inspired, 
and the radiancy of her expression 
seemed to dazzle and blind me. 
Then she knelt down, and I knelt 
by her side, while her mother lay 
before us, her whole frame heaving 
with convulsive sobs, and Broad- 
brim stood by wondering and awe- 
struck. I can’t repeat that prayer 
here, but thereywas a power in those 
gentle accents which stilled the 
stormy elements, as the waves of 
the sea were once stilled before; 
and when the thrilling voice ceas- 
ed there was a great calm, and 
we knew that a change had been 
effected in that room. Then the 
floodgates were opened which had 
been to that moment barred, and 
Lady Ursula threw herself on her 
mother’s bosom, and wept tears of 
gratitude, and I stole silently away 
to the drawing-room, and led Gran- 
don by the hand, without uttering 
a word, to that room into which a 
new atmosphere had descended, and 
the new breath had called into ex- 
istence a new nature. He started 
back at the threshold at the picture 
before him. Lady Broadbrim, ap- 
parently scarcely conscious, clasped 
in the arms of her weeping daugh- 
ter, and Broadbrim—poor Broad- 
brim—bewildered at the sight of 
the strong woman he had dreaded 
and worshipped thus suddenly 
breaking down, was sitting on a 
footstool at his mother’s side, hold- 
ing one of her hands, helplessly. 
“Good God! Frank,” said Gran- 
don, in a whisper, for neither Lady 
Broadbrim nor her daughter saw us, 
“what have you been doing?” 
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_. “Beginning the work which is 
left for you to finish;” and I gently 
disengaged one of Lady” Ursula’s 
hands, and drew it towards me. 
“On you,” I said to her solemnly, 
“has been bestowed a great gift; 
use it as you have done, and may 
he share it with you, and support 
you in the lifelong trial it must in- 
volve, and in the ridicule to which 
you will both be exposed. For 
myself, I go to seek it where I am 
told I shall alone find it.” I placed 
her hand in Grandon’s, kissed her 
mother on the forehead, and hur- 
ried from the room. Then the 
strain on my nervous system sud- 
denly relaxed. I am conscious of 
Drippings helping me into a cab, 
and going with me to Piccadilly, 
and of one coming in and finding 
me stretched on my bed, and of his 
lifting me from it by a single touch 
just as Drippings was going off in 
quest of the doctor. It was he 
who had met me that night when I 
was walking with Broadbrim, but 
his name I am forbidden to di- 
vulge. “Stay here, my friend,” he 
said to Drippings, “and pack your 
master’s things: there is no need 
for the doctor; I will take him to 
America.” And my heart leaped 
within me, for its predictions were 
verified, and the path lay clear be- 
fore me. 


Piccadilly.— 


Conclusion. [Sept. 

And now, on this last night in 
England, as I pen the last lines of 
this record of my life during the 
six months that are past, and look 
back to the spirit in which it was 
begun, and examine the influences 
which impelled me to write as I 
have, I see that I too have under- 
gone a change, and that the time 
has come when, if I wished, I can 
no more descant as heretofore on 
the faults and foibles of the day, 
Among those who have read me 
there may be some who have s0 
well understood me that they will 
see why this is so. If in what I 
have said I have hurt the feelings 
of any man or woman in my desire 
to expose the vices of society at 
large, they will be of those who 
have failed to detect why I have 
said thus much, and needs must 
stop here; but none the less ear- 
nestly would I assure them that it 
has been against my will and inten- 
tion to wound any one. As I be- 


gan because I could not help it,g0- 
I end because I am obliged, 1 


task is done. The seed which 
found in my hand, suca as it was,I 
have sown. Whether it rots and 
dies in the ground, or springs up 
and brings forth fruit, is a matter 
in which I cannot, and ought not, 
to have the smallest personal in- 
terest, t 
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SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 


PART I. 


“ Qui non palazzi, non teatro o loggia; 
Ma’n lor vece un’ abete, un faggio, un pino 
Sia l’erba verde e’] bel monte vicino 
Levan di terra al ciel nostr* intelletto.” 


Havinc spent a pleasant time 
among the Alps from the com- 
mencement of July till the snow 
encompassed Geneva in the end 
of November last, I am forcibly re- 
minded of the remark made by Sir 
John Forbes, that we can no more 
have too much of Switzerland than 
of Dante or of Shakespeare. “ The 
aciers and the mountains,” says 
rofessor Tyndall, “have made me 
feel in all my fibres the blessedness 
of perfect manhood;” and if such 
be the case, they are worthy of 
even more consideration than that 
which they have yet received. 
When Napoleon III. calls himself 
the moderator of revolutions and 
the pacifier of Europe, one is apt 
to think that, however appropriate 
these titles, they would be more 
gracefully bestowed upon the Em- 
peror by others than conferred by 
himself. So, in like manner, we 
desire to have some other testimony 
than the energetic Professor’s own 
(say that of Principal Forbes) as to 
the alleged fact of his having at- 
tained to the supreme blessedness 
of “perfect manhood ;” but even 
if it be a delusion under which he 
labours, a delusion so delicious is 
surely well worth searching for even 
on the path of avalanches or at the 
bottom of crevasses; and I have a 
good deal to say about what Rous- 
seau so aptly termed “les bains de 
Yair salutaire et bienfaisant des 
Montagnes.” Because every one 
visits Switzerland, and it is conse- 
quently so well known, should any 
one doubt its fitness as a subject for 
literature, I reply, That constitutes 
& sound reason why it should be 
Tepeatedly written about, and, more 
particularly, why people should be 
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continually reading about it. There 
are some minds so constituted that 
they cannot enjoy the treatment of 
any subject with which they are 
not familiar, or the praises of any 
one with whom they are not ac- 
quainted. Serious injury is some- 
times done to a man’s position and 
prospects by well-meaning but inju- 
dicious friends, who too frequently 
trumpet his praise in circles where 
he is personally unknown. When 
this is carried to excess, the human 
mind takes offence at Aristides. 
Similarly, there are men extant who 
never hear or read anything about 
the sources of the Nile without 
mentally exclaiming, “D—— the 
sources of the Nile!” and who would 
be much better pleased to hear a 
discussion on the sources of the 
Thames, the Tweed, or the Rhine. 
Moreover, Switzerland is a country 
in which, despite narrow limits, 
new beauties'are incessantly being 
discovered, new adventures occur, 
and new conveniences are yearly 
provided for visiting the most strik- 
ing scenes. 

In the early part of last July it 
was useless asking the Oberkellner 
of the famous Schweitzerhof at 
Lucerne when the weather intend- 
ed to clear up; that worthy fune- 
tionary invariably replied that the 
weather had been behaving in such 
an extraordinary manner, he had 
ceased to entertain any opinion of 
it at all. Every half-hour of warm, 
damp sunshine was fvllowed by 
an hour of plumping rain. Tra- 
vellers were coming and going 
daily; but there was a fortuitous 
concatenation of such atoms as 
invalids, English justices, and Ger- 
man counts, that held together for 
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~more than a week. A vague idea 
prevailed that we had come to as- 
cend mountains, to cross glaciers, 
and perform other heroic deeds ; 
but meanwhile we basely adhered 
to the flesh-pots of the Schweitzer- 
hof. One savan discovered that M. 
Matthieu (de la Dréme) had _ pre- 
dicted that there would be a change 
of weather about the 20th, which 
actually occurred; but that date 
appeared fearfully far off, and seri- 
ous were the animadversions on the 
meteorologist for not having fixed 
on an earlier day. What was the 
use of going up even Mount Pilatus 
or the Righi, when visibly these 
mountains were shrouded by black, 
circling clouds ? Occasionally a 
visit was paid to Thorwaldsen’s 
Lion, the’ magnificent rock-sculpture 
to the memory of the Swiss Guards 
who were killed at Paris in 1792, 
when faithfully defending the Royal 
family ; and on reading the nomina 
eorum qui ne sacramenti fidem fal- 
lerent, we unanimously grumbled 
that in Swiss character there ex- 
isted no other virtue. At the table 
@héte I was kept amused by the 
antics of my left-hand neighbour, 
@ ljttle old Frenchman, who, after 
considering the French wines as too 
expensive, and the vins du pays as 
undrinkable, at last exclaimed, “Je 
prendrai du vin Anglais de pal 
al,” and accordingly ordered a 
bottle of Bass, which he drank 
slowly, with the air of a connoisseur, 
out of a wine-glass. Much excite- 
ment was caused by the communi- 
cation, made in awe-struck whis- 
pers—for the Swiss have an im- 
mense reverence for the Napoleon- 
idee—that M. Walewski was in the 
house ; but the Count kept himself 
uncommon dark, and though each 
of us believed we had seen him, no 
one believed the other. There 
was no doubt, however, about 
Prince Arthur; and M. Rouher, 
the ministre détat, with his grey 
hair, large head, broad frame, and 
Quakerish appearance, relieved the 
monotony of a day. 

On the shores of the Lake of 


and Autumn.—Part J. 
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Lucerne, and of other Swiss waters, 
it was amusing to notice the “ read- 
ing parties” from the English uni- 
versities. There was something 
refreshing in the high spirits of 
these young men as compared with 
Continental youth; in that devo- 
tion to the classics which made 
them so nobly indifferent to the 
languages of the country; and in 
the energy with which they culti- 
vated that physical education 0 
necessary to the development of 
perfect manhood. In the morning, 
Jones (who had a sprained ankle) 
would remark, “I say, let us have 
a tremendous grind to-day;” and, 
though this proposal was never 
greeted with absolute enthusiasm, 
yet it was never lightly or hastily 
set aside. On the contrary, it was 
usually received with that respect 
and solemn silence with which 
toasts are drunk to the memory of 
the dead; it was accepted as a 
grave possibility, as a zest to the 
actual employments of the day. 
After a decent interval, Clifford 
would suggest that the morning 
was rather hot for reading, or that 
the air was too damp for sitting 
still ; another would remember 
that the night before he had set 
some lines, which required looking 
after; while a third had engaged 
Carl to teach him how to row 
standing. Occasionally one of the 
party segregated himself from the 
others, and remained shut up for 
hours in his own room, where he 
might be seen seated at the win- 
dow with a pipe in his mouth, dili- 
gently poring over some volume 
which bore a_ superficial resem- 
blance to the veracious histories 

modern life published by Messrs. 
Tauchnitz & Co.; but evidently 
it was some passage in Plato or 
ischylus on which he had been 
engaged ; for, on emerging from his 
seclusion, the others invariably in- 
quired whether it had been very 
stiff work, and if he -had had a ter- 
rible sweat over it. One innkeeper 
who had received a party of these 
youths, was sorely exercised in his 
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mind concerning them. As he was 
the only native in the place who 
understood English, he was kept 
erpetually at their beck and call. 
t was Reuter this, aad Reuter 
that, from dawn to midnight. On 
the ground that they required quiet 
for the prosecution of their arduotis 
studies, they had engaged a large 
upper room in his house—a wooden 
house—and on the door of this 
room some wag had chalked up 
in celo quies ; but out of that upper 
heaven there used to issue the 
most. hideous and violent sounds, 
as if a party of demons were en- 
gaged in breaking up the furniture, 
accompanied with bumps _ that 
shook the whole fabric. The host, 
who took me into his confidence, 
said with puzzled and alarmed 
countenance, “It seems to me, 
mein Herr, that they knock one 
another down da oben.” A German 
Pfarrer, or pastor, treated me to a 
violent diatribe on a party of these 
“reading” men. Their _ special 
offence had been—not that they had 
smoked in the salon (so much do 
manners differ), but—that one of 
their number had put up his feet 
on a chair, and had drunk a glass 
of krock in the presence of the 
Pfarrer, and of the Pfarrer’s wife. 
“Consider,” said the indignant old 
clergyman, “these handsome young 
men of noble English families, some 
of whom may soon enter the House 
of Lords, or be called to the Com- 
mons! What preparations are they 
making for the duties of life? They 
learn no German, no French, when 
they are here; they know nothing 
of science, or philosophy, or law; 
they don’t even go up the moun- 
tains. They do nothing all day 
but read novels, and stand fishing 
on rocks, and row about in boats, 
and fight with one another, and 
smoke with their feet up on chairs, 
and sit drinking krock/ What sort 
of life is that (Was ist das fiir ein 
Leben) ?” 

There was some legitimate blame 
in this speech; but it would have 
been easy to reply that the hand- 
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some young men did go up moun- 
tains very extensively; that ,the 
Pfarrer had rather over-estimated 
their social importance; that the 
store of health and strength they 
were laying in might turn out very 
useful both at the universities and 
in future public life; that the 
brandy-and-water some of ‘them 
consumed of an evening, after taking 
exercise in the open air all day, was 
quite moderate in amount, and by no 
means so pernicious as the inordinate 
quantities of wine and beer daily 
imbibed by Germans of all classes, 
to the ruin of the stomach, to the 
bemuddling of the brain, and to 
that bemuddifying of the flesh which 
is so painfully apparent in the Teu- 
tonic countenance ; that it is better 
to read English novels than French 
ones—to box than to slash faces 
like the Biirschen of Fatherland; 
and generally speaking, to follow 
the imperfect example of these 
young Englishmen, than that of the 
young German nobles whose high- 
est pleasure is to send out their 
cooks to some country inn to which 
they themselves drive at noon, 
and where they sit smoking, 
drinking, and playing cards the 
rest of the’day and the half of the 
night. 

The truth is, however, that if 
English and Germans begin recri- 
minating each other about univer- 
sity education, and the general 
training of their young men, they 
can both with truth say very un- 
pleasant things, and things which 
are not at all the less unpleasant 
because referring to defects of char- 
acter which are common to the 
two nations. The license given to 
German students is no doubt ex- 
cessive ; and our public-school life, 
together with university traditions, 
now happily dying out, but not 
yet extinguished, often develop in 
young Englishmen a rudeness, a 
coarseness, and, in the baser sort, 
a brutality which disgust foreign- 
ers, and also Englishmen who have 
had much experience of foreign 
countries. In passing through 
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Heidelberg, it seemed to me that 
every second student had his face 
gashed from the ridiculous duels in 
which they engage, being so well 
padded as to leave only the face 
exposed. One man seemed to take 
particular pride in the fact that 
the point of his nose—of his re- 
united nose—bore a painful resem- 
blance to a strawberry; and I re- 
member a Suabian at Tubingen, the 
end of whose proboscis had, after 


being cut off, been fixed on upside” 


down, giving a singular aspect to 
his countenance; but in that respect 
he was more fortunate than ‘the 
well-known student, the point of 
whose nose, when it fell to the 
ground, was snapped up by his 
own bulldog. But common as 
these duels are in Germany, the 
matter does not always rest there. 
Last summer, in Heidelberg, one 
student lost his life owing to the 
sword of his opponent having pene- 
trated the socket of his eye; and 
another, a Suabian, shot himself in 
one of the streets, in obedience to 
the code of honour. His opponent, 
in this latter case, was understood 
to have been a Pole; and a more 
serious quarrel than usual having 
arisen between them, they had re- 
course to the inhuman expedient of 
a duel @ Toutrance, by means of 
drawing lots as to which of the two 
should make away with himself. 
The lot fell upon the poor student, 
who was allowed a certain time for 
arranging his affairs, at the end of 
which period he applied for a re- 
spite, on the ground that he wished 
to see his father, who was dying. 
This was coldly refused, with the 
remark, that if his father was dy- 
ing, they would see one another 
quite soon enough, and that people 
who made duels necessary should 
be prepared for the consequences. 
Accordingly, the unfortunate youth 
shot himself in the chest, and ex- 
pired after twenty-four hours of 
agony ; and though the affair was 
one almost of public notoriety, I 
never heard that any steps were 
taken to bring the surviving prin- 
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cipal, or the accessory parties, to 
jastice. 

Indeed it is evident that the 
padded duels of the Biurschen 
would become too contemptible to 
exist were they not supported in 
the dim background by the threat- 
ening shedows of more formidable 
meetings; but these more serious 
affairs do not by any means mend 
the matter, though they may re- 
deem it from ridicule. In England 
duelling has entirely ceased, being 
repugnant to all the feelings and 
ideas of the dominant, the middle 
class ; but there still remains a bru- 
tality of manner against which the 
duello is often a legitimate protec- 
tion. In a state of society so 
highly civilized that men are de- 
nied the satisfaction for insult 
which mortal combat affords, it is 
essential that insults should not 
be tolerated, and that law should 
afford protection against them by 
treating them as penal, Suppose 
some brute of the~better classes 
spits in the face of a little weak 
man, or insults his wife or daugh- 
ter, what possible satisfaction is to 
be derived from the infliction of a 
fine of five pounds? In such cases 
the instincts of the carnal man 
point to murder, and the civiliza- 
tion which represses them is bound 
to provide a sufficient compensa- 
tion. The unsatisfactory state of 
our arrangements in this respect 
tells most among the lower classes, 
and is the chief source of those 
acts of wanton violence in which 
England beats the whole world. 
While we punisli crimes against 
property with too great severity, 
those against the person (with the 
single exception of garotting, for 
the purpose of robbery, be it no- 
ticed) are treated with ridiculous 
leniency. I am sorry I cannot lay 
my hands upon some notes I once 
made of judgments passed in the 
police courts of London in cases of 
brutal and permanently disabling 
assault; but any one who follows 
my example will soon see that 
in England, with the exercise of a 
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very little ingenuity, it is quite 

ible to commit serious crimes 
of that mature without running 
much risk of imprisonment.* 

As regards this matter, France 
is in a much superior state to either 
Germany or England. In any 
case of assault, however trivial, a 
French judge at once condemns 
the offender to imprisonment, thus 
placing him in the category of the 
criminal class. All the persons 
who first struck blows at the riot 
a year ago in the theatre of Lille 
were punished with imprisonment, 
and those who returned the blows 
did not escape without a fine. 
In this way the sanctity of the 
person is preserved, as it should 
ever carefully be amongst a civil- 
ised and chivalrous people. But I 
hear some muscular heathen say, 
“If France is so superior in this 
respect, how come about those 
morning meetings in the Bois de 
Boulogne? What of the death of 
Dillon at the hand of the Due de 
Grammont Caderouse, and of the 
duel which took place this last win- 
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ter between M. de Rochefoucault 
and M. Perigord Talleyrand?” To 
which I reply, that the meetings of 
the Bois de Boulogne are rapidly 
becoming things of the past, though 
still, now and then, “boiled brains 
from eighteen to twenty-five” will 
have a hankering after them. In 
the lamentable case of Mr. Dillon, 
that gentleman sought for and in- 
sisted on a duel on insufficient 
ground, so the court of justice 
treated the Duke with leniency. 
The broad fact remains, that no 
man need be driven to a duel in 
France by the feeling that justice 
can afford him no adequate pun- 
ishment for insult. No public 
man in France, since that country 
was deprived of the genius of Ar- 
mand Carrel in his duel with the 
editor of ‘La Presse,’ need have 
recourse to pistols or the sword 
as a protection from insult. It is 
true that Marshal Bosquet, the 
greatest military leader of the 
Crimean war, died ultimately from 
the effects of a wound received in 
a duel; but that tarnished rather 





* The following report, however, which I take verbatim from the ‘ Times’ of 
24th May last, will serve as an instance of the cases of English justice which 
foreigners, and especially Frenchmen, read with amazement and disgust :— 

“Mansion House.—Benjamin Solomon, a billiard-marker, was charged with 


an aggravated assault. 


The prosecutrix was Sarah Sigold, a Jewess, sixteen years 


of age, who said she had been married about four months to a cigarette-maker, 
living in Hutchison Street, Houndsditch. On the night of Saturday, about an hour 
after midnight, she was walking arm-in-arm with her husband in Hutchison Street, 
and as they passed the prisoner, who was sitting on a door-step, he made an offen- 
sive noise with his mouth. Her husband asking him what he meant, he used some 
abusive language towards him, on which the prisoner struck him on the head and 


knocked him down. 


She rushed to her husband’s assistance, upon which the 


prisoner slapped her on the face, and then struck her with his clenched fist on the 
head, the blow sending her reeling into the roadway, blackening one of her eyes, 
and causing a laceration extending from the eyebrow down to the middle of the 


cheek. 


“Mr, Lewis, for the defence, suggested that as all parties were of the Jewish 
persuasion, the matter had better be left to the chief Rabbi, to whom members of 
the Jewish community often referred their disputes. The excuse of the prisoner 
was, that the complainant’s husband used a most offensive epithet to him, and that 


he was provoked to strike him, 


“The prosecutrix, in reply to the Lord Mayor, elected to have the matter dis- 
posed of there instead of by the Rabbi; and she produced a medical certificate 
from the London Hospital, to the effect that her husband, who was a patient there, 
was suffering from contusions on the side caused by violent kicks. She added that 
the kicks had been dealt while her husband lay on the ground. 

“The Lord Mayor, characterising it as a disgraceful and unprovoked outrage, 
said that he should mark his sense of it by fining the prisoner £5, with the alter- 


native of two months’ imprisonment.” 
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than brightened his honour: and 
some of the most. eminent men in 
France of late years. have, without 
dimming their repute for courage, 
put up with great provocation ; 
notably the late Due de Morny, 
who received the lie direct from 
General Changarnier—and Prince 
Napoleon, who declined a challenge 
from a son of the Governor of 
Poland. In Belgium lately we have 
had the singular spectacle of a dis- 
tinguished member of the King’s 
Ministry condemned to two months’ 
imprisonment for having been en- 
gaged as principal and challenger 
in a duel, 

Most people who visit Switzer- 
land go up the Righi, but few Eng- 
lishmen follow my example of stay- 
ing there for a fortnight. It would 
be impossible to remuin so long at 
the hotel on the summit, where they 
do not want you to remain, and 
where the daily change of two 
hundred visitors would be a source 
of constant irritation; so I distri- 
buted my time between the hotel, 
or rather pension, on the Righi 
Scheideck, 5406 feet high, which is 
much frequented by Swiss of the 
middle class, and a similar estab- 
lishment at the Kaltbad, 4727 feet, 
which is filled during the season 
chiefly with aristocratic Germans. 
Those who wish to study Swiss 
character cou'd not find a better 
place for doing so than at the 
Scheideck ; and they will find Herr 
Miiller—who is magistrate of what 
was once the ancient republic of 
Gersau—a perfect paragon of a 
host, while his pretty daughters 
make the most pleasant of waiters. 
For an exceedingly moderate charge 
you get four excelJent meals daily, 
should the mountain air bring your 
appetite up to that pitch; and, if 
curiously inclined, you may try the 
effects upon your constitution of 
the milch und molken kur — the 
milk-and-whey cure—and of the 
water of a spring strongly impreg- 
nated with iron. At the Kaltbad, 
though the company is better and 
the walks are more varied, the 
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prices are nearly , double, and the 
cuisine and attendance are not so 
good; for the proprietor is an archi- 


tect rather than a host, and ex-. 


hausts his genius in building elab- 
orate stone houses in impossible 
places. Before the present erection 
was made, the Kaltbad hotel was of 
wood; and the last time that it was 
burned down the fire spread «so 
rapidly, that a lady who was in a 
bath at the time was obliged to 
escape in a sheet+losing not only 
the clothes in her rooms, but also 
every article of dress she had just 
been wearing. As nothing was 
saved from the conflagration, the 
other ladies could not help her, so 
she had to be put in a chair and 
carried down the Righi in her Afri- 
can costume, as was related to me 
by a Zurich professor, who himself 
witnessed the scene. 

The wonder is, that these wooden 
hotels in the Alps are not burned 
down even oftener than they are, 
considering the amount of smoking 
that goes on in them, the number 
of travellers they frequently con- 
tain, the dryness of the resiny 
pinewood, and the winds which 
blow about. It is also a mystery 
how people are saved when a fire 
occurs, for no means of escape ap- 
pear to be provided. Even these 
Alpine hostelries have sometimes a 
fourth storey; and when you are 
put up there to sleep it becomes a 
curious subject of —s as. to 
what effect your head will have 
upon the stones below the window, 
should a fire break out during the 
night. You begin to consider 
whether that German professor, 
who smoked his huge -pipe inter- 
mittingly all the evening, smokes 
in his bed also; and you give undue 
attention to the incidental state- 
ment of the lady who mentioned 
that she could never sleep without 
alight in her room. In these try- 
ing circumstances I always con- 
soled myself with recalling the 
story of the member of the Alpine 
Club, who is said last year to have 
fallen sixty feet upon his head 
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upon some rocks, and to have in- 
jured the rocks very much indeed 
without himself suffering serious 
damage. I always went to sleep 


determined to become a member of 
‘that Club as soon as possible; and 
I think it must have been this story 
which led me to the insanity of 
making ascents in the high Alps, 
I suppose qualify for being 
C. 


which 
an M.! 

Another drawback connected 
with these timber hotels is, that 
they form a species of Dionysius’ 
ear. You may not be informed of 
what goes on through the entire 
house ; but if your ears are of 
ordinary acoustic power, it is diffi- 
cult. to escape hearing, so long as 
slumber does not kiss your droop- 
ing lids, a good deal of what may 
be going on in the room above you, 
and the room beneath you, and the 
room on either side, To many this 
is not pleasant; and if given to 
speaking while asleep, the impres- 
sions which you convey to timid 
persons in the neighbouring apart- 
ments will not only cause them a 
great deal of unnecessary anxiety, 
but may suggest to their minds an 
exaggerated and extremely damag- 
ing impression of your own life 
and character. From one neigh- 
bouring coffer-like chamber I could 
not help hearing the warning de- 
livered in English in a feminine 
voice, “ Now, William, you must 
not speak in your sleep; every- 
thing you say will be overheard.” 
And it is very easy uttering such 
warnings, but of what avail are 
they after the man has passed into 
slumber? It sometimes happens, 
also, that the conversation becomes 
appalling simply from the fragmen- 
tary character in whieh it forces 
itself upon your attention ; at 
other times, from the same cause, 
it becomes irritating. In one house 
I was very much puzzled with a 
conversation which took place be- 
tween a young Englishman and a 
Kellnerinn at his door; but an ex- 
planation was supplied by the for- 
tunate accident of my relating the 
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story to the man himself. “ Look 
here,” he said, holding out some 
linen which constituted the miss- 
ing link, “ Dimanche matin, you 
know, Dimanche matin,” ss 
that to be the time when he wan 

back his washing. Now, the Ber- 
nese girl was nearly as well up in 
French as he was himself; and it 
being customary in that hotel for 
people to be called at four in the 
morning in order to go up @ Cer- 
tain mountain, she caught at the 
word “demain,” and answered 
cheerfully, “Oui, monsieur, A 
quatre heures, certainement — 
gewiss ;” falling back on the Ger- 
man word as an assurance of the 
absolute certainty of his being called 
at four ‘in the morning. This cer- 
tainty, however, of being called 
at that unearthly hour decidedly 
alarmed the traveller, who imme- 
diately broke out, “ Non, non, cer- 
tainement. Look here! that will 
never do. Pas de—confound it; 
I’ve almost forgotten my French.” 
These last words being addressed 
to his friend, an immense emphasis 
laid on ‘the word “ French,” as if, 
though that language had tem- 

orarily deserted him, there were a 
Prost of others which he had at his 
tongue’s end. 

But it is not only these simple 
Alpine erections in which exists 
the nuisance of hearing in one 
room what is said in another. - 
Everywhere over the Continent it 
is customary for the rooms to com- 
municate with each other by means 
of single wooden doors quite in- 
sufficient to interrupt sounds A 
great hotel at Paris makes boast 
that it can provide about a hundred 
apartments all opening into each 
other, so that the tourist can enjoy 
the immense felicity of walking 
through the whole hundred with- 
out going into the passage. Fame 
reporteth not who are the people 
thus supposed to pay six or seven 
hundred francs daily, for the pri- 
vilege of such a promenade ; but I 
beg leave to suggest that they are 
quite entitled to have caravansaries 
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for their own exclusive use, or the 
use of their class, supposing it to 
exist. They afford no _ sufficient 
cause why the traveller who engages 
a parlour and bedroom should be 
compelled to speak sotto voce to his 
wife at tea; or even why the less 
deserving single party, who con- 
fines himself to a bedroom, should 
be compelled to move about in that 
bedroom like a thief in the night. 

Not being able to walk much 
on the Righi, and requiring some 
nerve-giving exercise, I soon found 
that the magelfluh, or brescia-like 
precipices of that mountain, are not 
so difficult to descend as they ap- 
pear. I say “descend,” because 
the wise man, whenever he has the 
choice, will deliberately go down 
precipices in preference to going up 
. them. He can always go up where 
he has gone down, if that going 
down has been not falling, but 
fair climbing; but he will find it 
quite easy to go up places which 
he cannot possibly descend with- 
out slipping and falling far — too 
far, even exceeding the height from 
which his head can attack rocks 
with impunity. This is apt to 
place him in the position of being 
unable to move one way or another, 
which, to say the least, is ridiculous. 
The chamois-hunters have, indeed, 
a story of one of their number, 
who, in the ardour of pursuit, 
swung himself down upon a ledge 
of rock from which he could not 
ascend unaided, and where he had 
to remain three days without food, 
exposed to the attacks of a hungry 
lammergeier ; so I do not go so far 
as to affirm that absolute safety is 
to be found in going down preci- 
pices, only that, as a general rule, 
that it is much preferable to going up 
them. 

And here, may it not be remarked 
most pertinently, and without any 
break of continuity such as requires 
the use of the words “ by the way,” 
or “apropos,” that our instructors, 
and more especially those of them 
who mingle denunciation with 
warning, exaggerate the danger of 
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going down moral precipices as 
compared with that of going up, 
We hear a great deal about a back- 
sliding course, and of the danger of 
such a course ending in a precipice; 
but at the same time it seems to 
be strangely overlooked how the 
backsliding, and the fall down the 
appended precipice below, have 
been rendered necessary simply by 
the rash and unwarrantable height 
to which the climber has pushed 
himself, or been pushed by others, 
Men must either themselves go up 
a precipice, or be borne some way 
up it, before they can tumble down. 
The student, the literary man, or 
the popular preacher, who has pur- 
sued his affinities until his brain 
can neither rest nor work, and he 
stands in face of madness or a 
premature death—what has he done 
but go up the precipice until he can 
neither get any farther nor come 
down again safely? Even in the 
case of votaries of dissipation, it is 
not the giddy height to which they 
mount, so much as the necessity of 
coming down again, that constitutes 
the evil. Up to a certain point the 
joviality of a genial social wit is an 
improvement, if not even a_bless- 
ing; and poets such as Byron, 
Burns, and Lee Tai Pe, attained a 
wondrous development of the im- 
agination ; but, alas! there comes 
soon to all such an hour when the 
overstrung nerves can be stimulated 
no longer, and imagination droops 
her wearied wing. Then, so to 
speak, must they descend their pre-, 
cipice, not as they monnted in eager 
youth and strength as on eagles’ 
wings, but dispirited and weary, 
with the shadow of night lengthen- 
ing over the mountain-tops, and 
darkness rising from the deep 
gulfs below. A great genius, of 
whom the world has lately been 
deprived, said, not long before his 
death, that he would be good for 
twenty years more if he could only 
get away from the strain of life for 
a year or two; but that is not so 
easily accomplished, even by_ the 
courageous and the wise. Even 
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more, however, than in the case of 
individuals, the mischief of going 
up precipices may be seen in the 
lives of families. How often a cer- 
tain portion of the world lavishes 
injudicious praise upon the father 
for having so far ascended the social 
or the religious precipice, and then 
showers as uncalled-for abuse upon 
the sons for having toppled down 
again; but the observer of family 
life knows well that in most of 
these cases the blame really rests 
more with the parent than with the 
child; for the former had pushed 
toa position from which no farther 
ascent was possible, and where a 
tumble became inevitable. Thus, 
the very devotion to public life 
which often raises a man’s position 
is ruinous to his children, by de- 
priving them of proper parental 
care, while not substituting the 
compensation of that severer dis- 
cipline to which orphans are usually 
subject; and the children of so- 
called religious persons are often 
eminently irreligious, just because 
their ances@prs pushed to the end, 
up a particular tract of moral coun- 
try, till they left their children in 
bleak places, cut off from the re- 
ligious influences of the age and 
civilisation. On this subject, how- 
ever, as on most others, the judg- 
ment of “the world” is much more 
just and moral than that of persons 
of superior pretensions. Even in 
pagan Africa they have a proverb 
that you do not die with a relative 
when he dies, but when he eats 
shame you are disgraced with him; 
and this holds generally justly true 
of the position of an older to a 
younger generation. Perhaps the 
greatest earthly blessing a man can 
have is to be a member of a wise 
family, which for many generations 
has carefully abstained from going 
too far up precipices. It is sad, but 
true, that no individual wisdom, 
much less genius, will compensate 
for the advantages thus obtained. 
Let every man who is rashly going 
up a precipice, consider that he is 
perilling not only his own limbs, 
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but also those of his descendants, and 
of his other relatives of a younger 
generation. : 
The habit into which I got of 
going down precipices on the Righi 
disclosed to me a probability—I 
had almost said a certainty—which 
I hasten to communicate to a sen- 
sation-loving public. It is that the 
Righi, as it at present stands, will 
some of these wet days become one 
of the things that were. There are 
curious sounds to be heard as one 
we over and under the walls of 
rescia—sounds indicating the sub- 
sidence and sliding of huge masses 
of rock lying on softer matter and 
undermined by water. Hearing these 
strange creeping noises, remember- 
ing the great stream of mud which 
descended into the Lake of Lucerne 
at Waggis in 1795, and looking over 
the end of the Zuger Zee to the 
red rock of the Rossberg, from 
which fell in 1806 the tremendous 
landslip that destroyed Goldau and 
nearly filled up the Lake of Lowerz, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
or at least the fancy, that the Righi 
itself must some day come down 
with as tremendous natural effect 
as the fall of the Diablerets, and 
with much more serious destruc- 
tion to human life. The slope of 
the Rossberg could hardly have 
been so -perilously placed as those 
of the Righi appear at present. 
From the Kulm and the Scheideck 
it looks as if a stone could be thrown 
into the lake of Zug. The Kanzli 
bears a similar relationship to the. 
Lake of Lucerne; and on the wa 
down from the Kaltbad to Waggis 
the position of enormous masses of 
stone, together with the mud tor- 
rent that issued from the flank of 
the mountain, sufficiently suggest 
the repey | of a landslip. e 
moral of all this is, of course, to go 
¥ the Righi so long as it remains, 
hen it does fall those who are 


standing afar off will have the op- 
portunity of witnessing a grand 
spectacle. 

Despite the flow of travellers in 
fine weather between Lauterbrun- 
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nen and Grindelwald, the hostelries 
on the Wengern Alp and on the 
Little Scheideck afford a good halt- 
ing-place for those who affect the 
high places of the earth. So long 
as avalanches fall from the Jung- 
frau and the poems of Byron are 
read, innumerable pilgrims will 
cross the Wengern Alp; but there 
are cogent reasons why they should 
delay there for a day or two. The 
terrific pyramid of the Ligher 
piercing the ebon air, the gigantic 
mass of the Ménch, the tremendous 
precipices and falling glaciers of 
the Jungfrau, the snowy cone of 
the Silberhorn,, the great moun- 
tains which sweep round on either 
side from that central group, and 
the deep dark gorge of the unin- 
habited Trimmlitenthal, into which 
the icefalls pour with grand thun- 
der every sunny summer day, all 
make up a scene which requires 
more than an hour’s rest to become 
intelligible. “ It is easy to under- 
stand the emotions of the Irishman 
on the Little Scheideck, who, when 
the clouds suddenly rolled up ex- 
posing the grand view, suddenly 
embraced my informant, the near- 
est stranger, and exclaimed, “ Con- 
gratulate me, my dear sir, congra- 
tulate me: this is the first time I 
have ever seen the Alps.” It must 
cause an Overpowering sensation to 
come thus suddenly on the glory of 
Switzerland from such a point as 
Mirren or the Wengern Alp, with- 
out any preliminary glimpses from 
the Jura, from Berne, Lucerne, the 
Righi, or Thun. If any one desires 
to overpower his youthful, and of 
course enthusiastic, lady with the 
grandeur of Alpine scenery, my 
advice is that he take her direct by 
rail to Thun, there put her blind- 
fold into the cabin of the steamer to 
Tnterlachen, drive her up after dark 
to Lauterbrunnen, and in early 
morning ride up to some point from 
which may suddenly break upon 
her astonished soul the glories of the 
Bernese Oberland. 

But since a discovery made re- 
cently by Mr. Francis Galton, the 


Wengern Alp offers a sight which 
with safety can nowhere else be 
enjoyed in all Switzerland, An 
excursion of only half a day, com- 
prising some not very difficult rock 
and glacier work, takes us under 
the principal point from which the 
avalanches fall from the Jungfrau. 
Some readers may here be inclined 
to remark they would rather not go 
under such a point, but the ledges 
of rock so overhang as to afford the 
traveller protection from the law- 
inen; and he may there have an 
opportunity of seeing, amid tre- 
mendous uproar, that what seems 
a fall of snow-dust to the specta- 
tors on the Alp above is often com- 
posed of ice-blocks about the size 
ofa man’s head, This excursion is 
quite feasible for ladies of active 
habits, and there are others of a 
more formidable character to be 
made in the vicinity. Last year 
the Eigher itself was ascended by 
a lady, a Miss Lucy Walker. To 
the eye uninstructed in these mat- 
ters, that mountain looks almost the 
most formidable in Sygitzerland to 
ascend. No one unaccustomed to 
mountaineering would deem it pos- 
sible that the feat could be accom- 
plished. When I went up the Alp 
from Grindelwald, the landlord of 
the Hotel Bellevue told me that 
the renowned English bergsteiger, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, and two other 
members of the Alpine Club, were 
then up the Higher; but the Ger- 
mans and Cockneys who were halt- 
ing at the top of the pass refused 
to take in any such incredible in- 
telligence. One man departed for 
Manchester with the conviction 
that it was the grassy Lauberhorn 
which the mountaineers were up, 
and with the not incorrect idea that 
he could perform such a feat him- 
self, But though the Eigher is try- 
ing to the nerves, and such a getting 
up stairs as one seldom experiences, 
it affords, in important respects, one 
of the easiest and most convenient 
of the high Alpine ascents; and I 
confidently recommend it on the 


‘following grounds :— 
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Though 13,045 feet high, the 
ascent is materially reduced by 
- being made from the inn on the 
Wengern Scheideck, which is 6690 
feet. You sleep beforehand in a 
good bed—not in a cave or cabane. 
There is no long dreary stretch of 
ground to be got over before the 
climbing commences. Though in- 
numerable steps have to be cut in 
the ice, that labour falls upon the 
guides, and, instead of exhausting 
the traveller, affords him abundant 
opportunities ‘for rest, The posi- 
tion of the peak keeps the sun off 
you till eight or nine in the morn- 
ing, when you should be near the 
summit; and the view is of im- 
mense extent, as well as command- 
ing one of the wildest portions of 
the high Alps. Mr. Stephen and 
his party accomplished the feat of 
ascending. and descending in some- 
where about ten hours, and returned 
to the inn by 2 p.m. apparently as 
fresh as if they had been only up a 
tree, though the guides were’more 
fatigued. Of course the inexperi- 
enced mountaineer cannot expeet 
to get over the ground in anything 
like that time; and he will commit 
a great mistake if he attempts on 
such excursions to keep company 
with experts, who, by throwing him 
out of his pace, will soon knock him 
up; but, allowing sixteen or seven- 
teen hours for the exploit, a sound 
sleep previously, an early start, 
moonlight, good guides, no. hurry- 
ing, and a steady head, the ascent 
of the Higher may be accomplished 
with tolerable ease and comfort. 

Most travellers in Switzerland 
greatly lessen their pleasure and 
profit by overtasking their strength 
and attempting to take in too much. 
The receptive powers of the mind 
are limited; and Mr. Ruskin is 
right in asserting that, as a general 
tule, twelve or fifteen miles of pe- 
destrianism are quite as much as 
can be accomplished daily if the 
scenery is to be enjoyed, and other 
pursuits are not to be wholly ne- 
glected. Among the Alps you are 
apt to be looked upon with ignor- 
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ant contempt by fellow-travellers, 
guides, and even horse-boys, when 
it is discovered that you have taken 
six or eight hours to do what the 
guide-books set down as the work 
offour. The smoke by the mountain- 
pool, the strawberries, or the glass of 
wine in the wayside restauration, 
the talk with the woodcutter or his 
wife, and all such causes of delay, 
are set down as proofs of weak- 
ness, and of despicable incapacity 
to fulfil the great duty of getting 
over a8 much ground as possible. 
Even the Alpine Club visits are 
turning Switzerland into a mere 
vast gymnasium for the youth of 
England. Their grand ambition 
now appears to be able to write in 
a hotel-book, “Started at 1.45 a.m. 
fromthe Hotel Grandevue at Un- 
terberg. Reached, by a couloir, the 
Narren Joch at 7.25” (they always, 
somehow, get five minutes in). 
“ Breakfasted. After seven hours’ 
cutting ice-steps, attained the sum- 
mit of the Bubennadel. Wind 
very strong. Reached this hotel at 
8.35 pm.” To immortality like 
this there is, of course, no objection, 
so long as it is not cast up against 
others, as it seldom is by the moun- 
taineers themselves. The party I 
met on their descent from the 
Eigher, performed shortly after the 
most remarkable feat in the way of 
climbing that, I suppose, the Alps 
have yet seen. With Melchior 
Anderegg and another guide, the 

made a p e over the Roththal- 
sattel from Lauterbrunnen to the 
Aiggischhorn Hotel, in the Canton 
Valais, taking in by the way the 
Jungfrau, one of the most difficult 
and dangerous of all the Alps which 
have yet been conqueréd The 
Roththalsattel had been once crossed 
before by Professor Tyndall, but 
Mr. Stephen and his friends adopted 
an untried course of their own. 
They accomplished an ascent of the 
Jungfrau from the Bernese side, 
which the enterprising Hugi. at- 
tempted in vain, and which Prin- 
cipal Forbes wrote of as presenti 

“probably insuperable obstacles,” 
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The chances, however, of such a 
feat being ever repeated are small 
indeed; nor is there anything from 
other points inaccessible to repay 
the danger. 

There is a remarkable contrast 
between the brief manner ig which 
Englishmen catalogue these won- 
derful achievements and the ecsta- 
sies which Frenchmen enter in the 
hotel-books, the poems of the Ger- 
mans, and the lamentations of the 
Italians, Not that Englishmen 
are at all to be praised for their 
continence in that respect. I hope 
the day is far distant when the tra- 
veller, storm-stayed in Swiss hotels, 
will be denied the resource of con- 
sulting the opinions and sympa- 
thising with the woes of his prede- 
cessors. Despite the mysterious 
but threatening announcement of 
the Bernese Government, that the 
traveller who does not enter his 
name, residence, and other particu- 
lars, in the book provided must 
take the consequences of alle unan- 
genehmlichkeiten, or all the unplea- 
santnesses which may occur to him, 
I am afraid this duty is shamefully 
neglected by the sons of Albion; 
and when they do indulge in poetry, 
they seldom get beyond some such 
ditty as— 

“Though this hotel is made of wood, 
The beer and beef are very good.” 


Heine said that the German verses 
he found left among the Harz Moun- 
tains always smelt of cheese; by 
which, I suppose, he meant that 
they were the work of those enthu- 
siastic young students who tax 
their constitutions by pedestrian- 
ising on cheese, black bread, and 
the cheapest, sourest kind of wine. 
The Frenchman seems to labour 
under the impression that, some- 
how or other, in Switzerland, he 
is in the position of a conquering 
hero. At the Wengern Alp I no- 
ticed that he made the honoured 
name of William Tell rhyme to “la 
belle,” and took care to record the 
fact that the Swiss railways were 
“Ia conquéte pacifique des ndtres 
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ingénieurs.” The Italian, on “the 
other hand, is rather doleful and 
denunciatory than boasting. His 
greatest achievement is to in 
in imprecations against the “ Vento 
Tedesco,” which he looks upon as 
a national enemy. The American 
calls attention to the fact that he 
has come from the land of the forest 
and the — to that of the gls- 
cier and the snowy mountain. Per- 
haps the most striking instance of 
nationality, however, which I came 
across was in an old volume at the 
Furca, in which appeared this tre- 
mendous moral reflection, under date 
of 1857, Sept. 20: “How wretched 
is the vanity of the man who has 
his alpenstock marked at every 
place he goes to, and who scribbles 
what he considers poetry in all the 
visitors’ books!” Of course, no 
one but a Scotchman could 
sibly have written these lines, 
After seeing the alpenstock or the 
ice-hatchet of some mountaineer 
on Which has been burned in the 
words, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Jungfrau, Jungfrau Joch, Bhimlis 
Alp, Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, Fin- 
steraarhorn, &c &c., a man of 
modest pride may feel a certain re- 
pugnance to having lesser achieve- 
ments inscribed upon his piece of 
ash or lancewood; but that is a 
merely relative matter: and the 
London clerk who, by dint of eco- 
nomy and self-denial, has been able 
to visit the Righi and Chamouni, 
need not be guilty of anything like 
vanity in marking these names 
upon his pilgrim staff. What is to 
be-said of the vanity of the man 
who, amid the glories of nature 
thus mounts an imagin mo 
mountain, and proceeds to denounce 
h's fellow-parasites ? 

Tradition has it, that on the Wen- 

ta Alp the authoress of ‘ Uncle 

om’s 


abin’ was rudely aroused 
by some portly Engiishman who up- 
set his bath-tub in the room above, 
and so caused her to imagine—for 
timber floors are not always water- 
tight—that she was again visiting 


the Falls of Niagara. I am sure 
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such an event could not have dis- 
turbed the nerves of another Amer- 
ican lady whom I saw up there. 
Her specialty was a remarkable 
power of turning her back upon 
every thing in which she took an in- 
terest. hen reading from Murray 
an account of the pvecipices of the 
Jungfrau, she deliberately turned 
her back both upon the precipices 
and on the friends whom she was 
enlightening. Being struck with 
this phenomenon, I ventured to ad- 
dress her, and she entered most 
civilly into conversation, with her 
back tome. When her companions 
went down to the inn she elected 
to remain where she was; and on 
being warned to take care of the 
cattle that were browsing about, 
her reply was, “I’m not afraid of 
the cyows;” and she calculated 
rightly. When the mild cattle of 
the Alps gathered round her, she 
promptly turned her back upon 
them, to their dismay. One heifer, 
bolder or more curious than the 
rest, ventured so far as to advance 
its broad moist nostrils to close 
contact; but the severe serenity 
of that intelligent back was too 
much for the weak animal mind; 
and after a sniff or snort of amaze- 
ment, the heifer retired awestruck, 
kicked up its heels, and bolted down 
the hill. 

Elsewhere, another lady, whom I 
may call “L’Americaine terrible,” 
presented a touching instance of 
unconquerable energy struggling 
with difficulties. She seemed to 
speak all languages with equal 
fluency, and all execrably bad. At 
the table dhdte she sat amidst her 
large family with a Murray on the 
one side and a number of the ‘ All- 
gemeine Zeitung’ on the other; 
and heroic were her combined efforts 
to convey to her philosophic hus- 
band snatches of information from 
these two publications, to obtain 
herself due refreshment, to keep her 
wild children in order, and to blow 
up the waiters in their own tongues 


‘for not attending upon these chil- 


dren properly. At the close of the 
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repast, the way in which these acute 
darlings swept-the board of maca- 
roons and sweet biscuits, of figs and 
almonds, would have warmed the 
heart of a Thackeray, though it sent 
a visible shudder across the good 
landlord’s portly frame. This pro- 
ceeding was winked at rather than 
approved of by Madame la mére, 
who, when she got them out into 
the garden, thrust ‘Murray’ into 
the hand of one of the sons who 
wanted to enter a boat on the lake 
below, and the ‘Allgemeine Zei- : 
tung’ into that of her eldest girl. 
The moment, however, that her 
back was turned in order to settle 
a difficulty between her babe and 
the French bonne, the boy indig- 
nantly pitched Murray upon the 
gravel, and revenged himself for 
being denied the lake, by stoning 
the friendly boatmen who had 
offered to take him out; while 
Mademoiselle, who, though only 
nine or ten years old, had already _ 
learned to make eyes at gentlemen, 
joined a still livelier little French 
girl in rushing madly about the gar- 
den and denuding it of every flower 
that came within their reach. It 
was interesting, as the philosophic 
husband and father drily observed 
to me, to notice how each sex 
“gravitated” towards its peculiar 
occupations when the “ pressure” 
was removed. 

It does not do, however, to joke 
much at Americans, for they ‘are 
more touchy than English. At the 
little hotel on the Furca, a youth 
from “the great West” was in a state 
of intense irritation because he had 
seen, after a remark in a visitor's 
book—“ This must have been writ- 
ten by a—— Yankee.” Unfortun- 
ately, while in this state of mind, he 
was treated rather unceremoniously 
by an Australian, who especially ridi- 
culed the idea of Mr. Chase bei 
a great financier, and of Mr. Sew 
being a great orator. I tried to 
smooth the matter as much as pos- 
sible; but the American had no 
patience, and rising, held his stick 
in his hand for half a minute, 
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evidently meditating an assault. 
Better thoughts, or the considera- 
tion that he had run short of money, 
came to his relief, and he more 
wisely walked out to cool his head 
in the night air, which, at 8150 
feet, is sufficiently chill for that pur- 
pose; and it was well he did so 
—for the Australian, though a little 
man, was exceedingly strong, and 
showed me an arm _ resembling 
twisted brass wire, with which he 
could have thrown either of us not 
only out of the window but through 
the wooden partitions of the hotel. 
This latter traveller told me a 
curious story illustrative of the 
change which comes over the crim- 
inal class under favourable circum- 
stances, and of their intense hank- 
ering after respectability. In the 
early times of the Australian gold 
mania, he found himself at the 
diggings without any money, and 
burdened with the care of a young 
friend who was dying of dysentery. 
In these circumstances no respecta- 
ble Christian would give them shel- 
ter, and they were in utter misery, 
till at last they applied at a lodging- 
house frequented and képt by ex- 
convicts. The mistress was warned 
by her kind neighbours not to take 
the strangers in, as they were pen- 
niless, and the lad was dying of a 
loathsome disease; on which this 
ex-convict woman swore a great 
oath, and made provision for them 
directly, declaring she did not 
want any money so 7" as her. lar- 
der had a bite in it. She laid all 
her little stock of linen on a bed 
for the dying boy, and attended 
him most carefully to the end, 
though no death is more horrible to 
the nurse than that-ffom dysentery. 
Instead of remonstrating against 
this course, “her ex-convict lodgers 
fully approved of it; and actually, 
as far as they could, put on mourn- 
ing when the boy died! Only one 
of them, when in his cups, became 
rude, remarking to my informant, 
““T suppose you're nothing but a lag 
like ourselves;” but, so far from 
this being encouraged, the lady of 


the house broke a dish over the 
drunken convict’s head, telling him 
he was “no gentleman;” and the 
lodgers, reiterating the damning ac- 
cusation, compelled him to apolo- 
ise. The latter incident is pecu- 
iarly characteristic of the feeli 

of people of doubtful, or of very low, 
antecedents, who find themselves 
getting on well in new countries, 


In California, I noticed that even - 


rowdy diggers stood in wholesome 
awe of the dread sentence “no gen- 
tleman” being passed upon them 
by local public opinion; and the 
remark, so constantly heard all over 
the States, that so and so is “a per- 
fect gentleman,” could only be used 
among a people who feel themselves 
to be rather weak in that article, but 
-s laudably anxious to have more 
of it. 

I saw the noted Schwingfest, or 
wrestling féte, which comes off on 
the Wengern Alp on the first Sun- 
day of August, between the cham- 
pions of Berne, Uri, and Unter- 
walden; but it was far from inter- 
esting, and not to be compared 
with Cumberland wrestling, or the 
struggles of the south of France. 
The combatants grasp handkerchiefs 
fastened around each other's thighs, 
and are soon down upon their 
knees and in other still more un- 
graceful attitudes. Their efforts éx- 
cite a feeling of disgust rather than 
of admiration; and the spectator, 
who might be willing enough to 
give a franc or two in the lump, is 


annoyed by almost every pair of 


wrestlers appealing for a small pre- 
sent. It was illustrative of Swiss 
relationships to the softer sex that 
these appeals were made not only 
to the men, but pointedly and 
directly to young and not very bad- 


looking Swiss girls; but, to do the 


mddchen justice, I did not notice any 
of them give ‘a cent, 

What a funny Bernese boy car- 
ried down my knapsack to Lauter- 
brunnén! “He was about twelve 
years old, and had slung over his 
shoulder an enormous flask, which 
he took care to inform me, had 
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been emptied not by himself alone, 
but in Gesellschaft, or in company, 
at the wrestling match. The con- 
sequence was that, during a portion 
of the descent, his spirits were of 
the highest order, his views of life 
were of the most sanguine kind, 
and his candour, was unbounded. 
More especially, and perhaps not 
entirely without an eye to an ima- 
ginary trinkgeld, be enlarged, be- 
tween short snatches of song, upon 
his parents, and what he intended 
to do for them. The Heber Herr 
Gott had given him such a good 
father and a good mother, who had 
clothed him and fed him and taught 
him when he was a helpless child, 
now it was his turn to do some- 
thing for them, He would make 
money and keep them comfortable, 
He would become a guide—yes! 
that would be the thing;—he would 
go up the mountains with English 
Herren, who always paid magnifi- 
cently,‘or, if that didn’t do—well, 
there was America—he had heard 


of many Swiss boys who had gone, 


there and come back rich young 
men. I was afraid that, in the ex- 
cess of his gratitude, he might pro- 
pose to do something for the heber 
Herr himself; but as he went down 
the hill, a change came over the 
spirit‘of Master Fritz’s dream, The 
first symptom of a turn of the tide 
was, that he lost his footing and 
rolled over occasionally. These 
falls he comically laid to the fault 
of my knapsack, which, he apo- 
logetically asserted, was etwas be- 
sonderes, and not such as he had 
been accustomed to, Next he re- 
tired behind rocks, in order to 
free his stomach from unnecessary 
kirschwasser. Then he confided to 
me his unalterable determination 
never to go to a Schwingfest again 
so long as he lived. Having stop- 
ped at some chalets, the people, 
thinking that some excuse was re- 
quired, assured me that Fritz was 
a good boy; and, looking at his 
white face, I wanted to pay him off 
there and take on the knapsack 
myself, but the sturdy Swiss would 
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not, hear of any such engagement. 
No! the Herr Pad engaged him to 
carry the, tournister to Lauterbrun- 
nen, and to Lauterbrunnen he would 
paige or else take no money, If 
the Herr were displeased with him, 
and wished to turn him away, good 
and well; but in that case the Herr 
would be good enough to. respect 
the feelings of an honest boy, and 
not offer any har ga Ah, Master 
Fritz! Master Fritz! you acted your 
part bravely, for you were really 
very ill after the dissipation of the 
morning; but your real motive be- 
came apparent when you foolishly 
tried to make me believe that a 
new and inferior inn was the well- 
known “ Capricorn.” . Pa 


Up in the hotels, am 
high Alps, a member of the ine 
Club is somebody—the friend of 
landlords and the hope of guides; 
but in Interlachen he is less than’ 
nobody. There, in fact, he is not 
wanted during the season, when 
there is a plethora of Russian nobles, 
of Parisian dandies, and of English 
families that require apartments 
opening into each other. If the 
aspiring M. A. ©, is rather a no- 
vice, and, heving just crossed the 
Tschingel glacier, drives down with 
an ice-hatchet in hand, and a long 
rope over his guide’s broad shoul- 
der, the chances are that he will 
create a momentary sensation ; for 
the Interlachen public has a fixed 
idea that every man who so appears 
has just ‘shy up the Fates sin 
“resplendent maiden queen” that 
shines so majestically above their 
walks in the evening light; but 
more renowned mountaineers are 
unrecognised among “the crowd of 
well-dressed saunterers,” and, as 
rapidly as possible, make their way 
to less fastidious regions. Never- 
theless, and noterithetanding the 
amount of accommodation opened 
a in more striking and healthy 
places of late, Interlachen last year 
appeared fuller than ever. Indeed, 
families wanting to be comfortably 
put up, will do well to keep the tele- 
graph working before them during 
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the season in Switzerland, otherwise 
they may find themselves in very 
awkward positions, Even a soli- 
tary wanderer like myself is some- 
times at fault. There is no place 
in Switzerland has a better reputa- 
tion as a pleasant place of exceed- 
ingly civilised residence than the 
hotel and pension of the Giesbach. 
Beautiful scenery, park-like grounds, 
romantic ascents, boat excursions, 
falls illuminated every night, Rus- 
sian princesses, French counts, Ger- 
man Grafin, English maidens, balls, 
flirtations—what more can @ man 
want for a week? But do not rash- 
ly suppose that—because all these 
things exist, and the whole earth is 
urgently invited to go and enjoy 
them—that therefore you may enter 
in upon them without a judicious 
use of the telegraph. After a long 
day’s journey I was left by a steamer, 
just at dark, at the mouth of the 
Giesbach on the shore of the Lake 
of Brienz, and rather grudged the 
1000 feet which have to be mount- 
ed in order to reach the hotel. 
Having pushed up the ascent in 
front of my fellow-voyageurs, im- 
pressed by a vague idea that there 
might be some choice of accommo- 
dation, the first greeting I received 
was the appalling question, “ What 
is the number of the room that 
Monsieur has telegraphed for?” 
These words were uttered in such 
a tone that my mind instinctively 
leapt.to the conclusion that the 
game was up. Every room was en- 
gaged; and though I faltered some- 
thing about a chair, a billiard-table 
—being accustomed to rough it— 
and so on, that only made matters 
worse, it being evident that people 
of such habits were not wanted at 
the Giesbach. To lie down behind 
a rock, in my waterproof, I felt 
capable of; but the exhaustion 
caused by the ascent had rendered 
me utterly unable to attempt to 
establish myself in the hotel either 
by force or persuasion. There was 
nothing for it but to descend the 
1000 feet, and cross the lake in the 
dark, in a small boat. Nor was 


that all; for my luggage having 
also gone up, I had, i tae to 
kick my heels for an hour on the 
shore before it descended; and at 
Brienz, the hotel being full, I had 
to walk after supper half a mile, to 
one of the hotel’s dependent chalets, 


and reach my bedroom by stepping © 


across the beams of a mysterious, 
unroofed apartment, tenanted b 
a hostile old goat, and by a feroci- 
ous she-cat afraid of her kittens 
being stolen. 

The rebuff thus unexpectedly re- 
ceived was all the more striking, 
because I had entered Brienz two 
hours before with a certain eclat, 
after a stirring adventure in a dili- 
gence on the Brunig Pass. At the 
top of the pass I had overheard a 
conversation between the conduc- 
teur and the Kutscher, or driver, 
as to the state of the drag—the 
latter functionary swearing that it 
was sure to give way, while the 
former gentleman asserted that it 
would do perfectly well. The dis- 
pute ended by the man in authority 
—who, be it observed, travelled not 
in the diligence but in one of the 
supplementary carriages behind— 
saying “Probiren sie ein _streich,” 
and by his shouting out “ Fort,” or 
“away,” after the vehicle had gone 
three or four yards in safety. “Hin 
stréich” of that length on the al- 
most level ground at the top of the 
pass, was rather an unsatisfactory 
proof of the soundness of the drag; 
and looking at the face of the con- 
ducteur and the set teeth of the 
driver, I instinctively came to the 
conclusion that the drag would cer- 
tainly give way before we got to 
the bottom, The only subject open 
for speculation was as to what par- 
ticular stage of the downward pro- 
gress the event would happen at 
The old English mailcoachman, 
arguing against railways, is said to 
have remarked, “When a coach 
overturns, there you are; but when 
a railway accident happens, where 
are you?” Now, the beauty of this 
position on the Brunig was, that it 
combined the pleasures both of a 
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coach and of a railway accident. 
There you were, certainly, seated in 
the banquette; but where you might 
ibly be when the motion of the 
diligence ceased, was one of those 
roblems on which the most experi- 
eticed coachman in the world’could 
throw no light whatever. It may 
be asked why, entertaining these 
views, I did not immediately stop 
the coach and insist on the drag 
being put right. However indiffe- 
rent or secure I might feel as to my 
own fate, had I no consideration 
for the dozen other travellers who 
were in the same boat? I had, but 
what could be done? A pretty 
figure I should have cut had I 
stopped the diligence and insisted 
on its being in danger because I 
had seen the driver grind his teeth. 
Not being a connoisseur in rusty 
iron and rotten leather, it was im- 
possible for me to advance any in- 
telligible reason why the diligence 
was in danger. Anything I had 
said could have had no effect, and 
probably the Kutscher, being to 
some extent dependent on the con- 
ducteur, would have turned round 
and utterly denied that he had ever 
felt a doubt concerning the state of 
the drag. Besides, one often help- 
lessly ‘sees’ much more important 
things going to ruin—what are a 
dozen people in a Swiss diligence? 
Having carefully diagnosed my 
two companions in the banquette, 
who were a German student and a 
dilapidated Frenchman, I saw they 
were not worthy of being intrusted 
with the secret, so I resolved on 
the only practical course open— 
that of watching the drag, and giv- 
ing alarm when it broke. 
ut it is not so easy to concen- 
trate the mind upon a drag. The 
Eastern ascetic is sometimes able 
to do so upon his omphalos, but I am 
not aware that he ever succeeded 
with a drag, and the probability is, 
that if asked to do so he would re- 
ject the proposition as infra dig. 
So, before anything happened, the 
picturesque mountains on the other 
side of the Lake of Brienz engaged 
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my attention, Suddenly it occurred 
to my mind that the ees was 
going down the pass rather faster 
than prudence dictated. We were 
descending 1600 feet on a very steep 
corkscrew road, with sharp turnings, 
and so a certain moderation of pro- 
gress was advisable. Instead of that, 
however, the diligence was advanc- 
ing with a rapidity which drove the 
air about my face, and, on looking 
down, I saw a chain trailing on 
the ground, and perceived that, the 
drag having given way, the hind 
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wheels were revolving rapidly. Im- 

mediately before was a luckily 

rather obtuse turn, which the dili- 

get round with a 
es 


gence ed to 
tremendous lurch. 

Then came excitement. Never 
before have I seen the facilis descen- 
sus Avernt so finely illustrated. On 
the one side was a rock-wall; on 
the other, a precipice; someway 
beneath there was a sharp turn, 
which by no possibility could we 
get round; and beyond that, a 
precipice. Down that steep road 


_ the huge vehicle went like a whirl- 


wind. It was an immense weight, 
loaded with luggage, and it forced 
down the horses before it, so that 
they had to gallop at full speed in 
order to keep on their feet. The 
muscles on the haunch of one white 
mare stood out like twisted cables. 
The driver swore, but never relin- 
quished his seat—indeed he could 
not, to any perceivable advantage. 
The women inside screamed with 
terror. The German student placed 
himself in the only position where 
there was a chance of escape. The 
Frenchman rose, and then stood 
paralysed. As for my part, I had 
resolved from the outset to stick b 

the ship so long as the ship stuck 
by me. Down the enormous mass 
went, quivering with human life, 
apparently to inevitable destruc- 
tion. 


I had great faith that if anything 
could be done, that driver would do 
it; and I thank him for not con- 
victing me of an error of judgment, 
At the sharp turn to which we 
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were hurrying there rose a bank of 
grass, about four feet high, which 
extended itself into a ledge that 
gradually dwindled into the side of 
the precipice. Keeping the horses 
so far as possible in hand, he drove 
them on and over this bank, the 
two leaders falling over the brink 
of the precipice, where they hung 
in the traces, and the two wheelers 
standing with their backs at an 
angle of about 65°, The weight of 
the diligence, which before had been 
a source of danger, was what now 
saved us, for the wheels cut into 
the bank, and at the last moment 
their motion stopped. A foot more, 
and the coach, with all its living 
freight, would have gone over. The 
whole affair, as a Frenchman re- 
marked who came up in one of the 
carriages behind, would have been 
like mashed pommes de terre. I 
was especially struck with the face 
of one man, a Swiss commercial 
traveller, who came out of the 
coupé, where he had an excellent 
opportunity of witnessing the dan- 

r without being able to escape. 

me time afterwards I met him in 
the Rhone valley, and he seemed 
annoyed and even hurt that he was 
not immediately recognised; for no 
doubt the event had made an indel- 
ible impression on his mind; and 
I could not well explain to him 
that, whereas his countenance on 
our second meeting had a tolerably 
healthy, ruddy complexion, it had 
resembled the snows of Mont Blanc 
when he emerged from the coupé, 
which was truly avery nasty place 
to have been in during the descent, 
for any one who had not a mission 
or two and an unfulfilled destiny 
in his pocket. 

Of course the whole train, com- 
prising at least half-a-dozen other 
carriages, was stopped by this acci- 
dent, and many were the congratu- 
lations we received from the people 
who assisted in drawing bac e 
coach and putting matters to rights. 
When it was ready for a new start 
the conducteur invited the passen- 
gers to enter; but the way in which 
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they fell back and wis 
down the hill, showed how very 
their faith had been shaken: In 
the first part of the journey the 
seats beside me in the banquette 
had been occupied by a newly-mar. 
ried German couple, who had after. 
wards exchanged with inside passen- 
gers; and I had been amused with 
the ingenuousness of the lady, who, 
on being called upon by her spouse 
to admire the scenery, naively re- 
marked, “Oh ya, Lieber! es -wiirde 
sehr schén sein wenn es nicht so 
heiss war”—It would be very beau- 
tiful if it were not so hot. When 
the conducteur proposed a return 
to his vehicle, this fraulein turned 
quite pale, and taking her husband's 
arm, walked him down the hill 
without uttering a word—an ex- 
ample which was generally follow- 
ed. Perhaps she had found mar- 
ried life not quite the paradise 
which her maiden fancy had depic 
tured; but what was this horrible 
spectre of a violent death that sud- 
denly looked in at the window of 
her young life? Having walked 
as much that day as I thought 
beneficial, I swung myself up to 
my place, and lighted a cigar in 
case of the worst. Thinking him- 
self challenged, the German stu- 
dent followed; and the French- 
man, deeming the honour of his 
nation at stake, came up too, mut- 
tering “ Pas possible une autre fois,” 
This was good logic on his 2 
but before we got down very far it 
became evident that something else 
was wfong. One of the reins had 
broke; but, fortunately, it was that 
on the precipice side: we were not 
going fast; and by grinding the 
horses’ noses against the wall, the 
Kutscher was able to stop them 
and get the rein repaired. This 
incident, however, was too much for 
the Gaul, who descended, tout trem- 
blant, as he was bold enough to 
confess. The German remained, 
saying he would as soon die to-day 
as to-morrow; and we drove down 
a fas without further mis 
ap. 
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This attempt at an accident for- 
tunately turned out a failure; but 
it, is not, always so in Switzerland, 
Indeed, so far as I can learn, fatal 
accidents, so far from being on the 
decrease in that country, are rather 
more frequent than formerly. The 
shrewd Swiss like, naturally enough, 
to hush up such matters so far as 

ible: They are almost as un- 
willing to admit that any. one has 
tumbled off a horse down an Alp- 
ine precipice, or been overwhelmed 
by a Helvetian avalanche, as the 
proprietors of a German spa are 
prepared to allow that the pistol- 
shot which disturbed every one 
during the night was the suicide of 
an unsuccessful gambler. Yet last 
year there were several fatal acci- 
dents, which formed a fitting pre- 
lude to the recent most painful cata- 
strophe on the Matterhorn. 

The season opened ominously in 
spring with the very remarkable 
death of a Russian gentleman and 
of Joseph Bennen, who was one of 
the best Alpine guides, and well 
known at the Aiggischhorn Hotel. 
These, along with a member of the 
English Alpine Club, and some 
other guides, were ascending the 
Haut de Cry, near Martigny, when 
they dislodged the snowfield which 
they were crossing, and so rode 
down, as it were, on the crest of 
an avalanche, being sometimes on 
the top of it, sometimes buried in 
it, and then cast out again. So 
long as this avalanche was in mo- 
tion, it was loose snow; but when 
it came to rest, unfortunate was 
the fate of those who were buried 
in it. The experiments of Faraday 
and Professor Tyndall have shown, 
a every one who has studied the 
glacier theory knows, that snow or 
crushed ice, at a certain tempera- 
ture and under a certain pressure, 
instantaneously regelates and forms 
amass of ice. This was what hap- 
pened in the present instance; for 
when the snow in front began to 
rest, the snow behind still con- 
tinued to move, and so supplied 
the pressure necessary to regela- 
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tion. The consequence was, that 
when the Englishman and three of 
the guides came to a stop, they 
found themselves partially imbed- 
ded. in ice, but not so far as to be 
unable to extricate themselves with 
only. the damage of being frost- 
bitten. Bennen and the Russian, 
however, were buried deeper in the 
frozen’ mass, and met the extraor- 
dinary end of being suddenly en- 
closed by a close-fitting and_crush- 
ing prison-garment of ice, which is 
a death probably more terrible in 
imagination than reality. 

A similar fate nearly befell Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and a considerable 
party later in the year, and he 
described the event in the ‘ Times.’ 
In the case of Bennen it was the 
unroped man who escaped, and it 
was surmised that the rope between 
him and the Russian might have 
had some effect in preventing them 
from rising to the surface; but in 
the case of Tyndall it was clearly 
the roping which saved the whole 
party. They descended on the top 
of an avalanche—which must have 
been something like riding a whirl- 
wind without the pleasure of di- 
recting the storm—and were just 
on the point of going with it over 
a precipice about a thousand feet 
high, when one of the guides, a 
heavy man, had the opportunity 
and the presence of mind to throw 
himself into-a crevasse; and so, the 
rope holding, brought them all to a 
stop on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. 

A doom nearly as strange as that 
of Bennen, though in another way, 
befell a young Singlishman on the 
Dent de Jaman, a mountain near 
Vevey, which is yearly ascended in 
safety by hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of travellers, Very many of 
the Alpine grassy slopes are exceed- 
ingly sae and steep, with the. 
additional peculiarity of having 
precipices not above but benea 
them. On almost the steepest and 
slipperiest of these you are pretty 

e so long as you dig your h 
into the grass, and make a judi- 
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cious use of the alpenstock; but 
once slip, or try to sit down, and if 
there is a precipice below it may be 
well to commend your soul to mercy. 
At first the ‘sliding motion is not 
unpleasant; then it begins to dawn 
upon the mind that power of 
stopping yourself is lost, and that 
‘beyond that grey line of slippery 
rounded stone where the Alpine 
roses end, there is a precipice of 
unknown depth. Well will it be 
then if, by some miraculous effort 
with the alpenstock, or by break- 
ing your nails on some friendly 
jutting point of stone, the down- 
ward career is arrested. Other- 
wise, swifter and ever swifter you 
glide, bruising out the blood of the 
red Alpine roses, and arresting the 
keen eye of the vulture afar, till, 
with sky and mount and forest, the 
love of life and the horror of death 
blending awfully in your giddy 
brain, you shoot over, like a falling 
star, to your doom in the depths 
below. Thus was it with the young 
Englishman on the Dent de Jaman. 
So little did he anticipate his fate, 
that when he fell and slipped he 
laughed, expecting only a harmless 
glissade upon the smooth grass; 
but beneath there was a precipice 
over which he shot, and was in- 
stantaneously killed. 

A fourth accident last year illus- 
trated another Alpine danger. The 
mules of Savoy and tlie ponies of 
the Oberland are justly celebrated 
for their wonderful sure-footedness. 
They are really able to go up almost 
any place that people thought of 
going up before Alpine ascents be- 
came the fashion. In crossing from 
the Tosa Falls, in Piedmont, to the 
Rhone valley, across the Gries gla- 
cier, the pony I had, coaxed on by 
bits of lump-sugar, crossed nearly 
precipitous slopes, where every ves- 
tige of the path had been swept 
away, and where even the guide 
had to be very wary. Murray 
wisely recommends the rider to let 
his steed have its own way in all 
dangerous places, and mentions 
that the only case he knew (ten 
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years ago) of a traveller in Switzer. 
land who came to grief when riditig 
was that of a gentleman who ride 
himself on his horsemanship; but 
even with these sure-footed animalg 
accidents do not fail to happen oe 
casionally. Some people become 
giddy, and fall off them on the 

recipice side, as happened to a 

nch lady crossing the Gemmi a 
few years ago. Others destroy the 
steed’s balance by pulling the bridle 
at a critical moment. But the 
greatest danger is in passing other 
ponies or mules on a narrow path 
where etiquette or politeness com- 
pels one to take the outside. An 
instance of the awkwardness of this 
position happened at Mirren when 
I was staying there. A horse going 
down the hill to Lauterbrunnen 
made a snap at a sumpter-horse 
that was coming up, and so caused 
the latter to lose its footing. The 
Swiss conductor, in his efforts to 
save his charge, unfortunately held 
on so long at the reins that he 
went down also; and in their de- 
scent the horse, which was killed, 
rolled over him, crushing him 
frightfully, probably fatally. 

As a general rule, accidents on 
the glacier arise from a neglect of 
roping, or of other proper precat- 
tions. From laziness or foolhardi- 
ness, the guides often neglect’ t 
attach the party in places where 
there may possibly be concealed 
crevasses, or where a novice is not 
unlikely to slip. A guide was 
killed in this way last year coming 
down from the Matterjoch, a pass 
frequently made. It is said that 
he had been drinking, not wisely, 
but too deeply, and was determined 
to display his agility on the brink 
of a crevasse, out of which he was 
got still alive, but with his breast- 
bone crushed in. Near his newly- 
made grave, however, was that of 
a Russian which suggested another 
kind of danger upon the ice. This 
gentleman, a year or two before, 
died on the Gorner glacier, assisted, 
as the suspicion runs, by two guides 
who wanted him to go one way, 
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while he insisted on going another 
which they declared to be danger- 
ous, as it indeed turned out. After 
a violent quarrel the guides obtem- 

ted his commands, and the 
result was that he fell into a cre- 
yasse. At this point opinions dif- 
fer as to what actually ensued. 
According to some the rope broke ; 
in the opinion of others the of- 
fended guides cut it, At all events, 
the Russian did not emerge alive 
though it was proved that the fall 
did not kill him; and the moral 
of the story clearly is, to keep on 
as good terms with guides as pos- 
sible. 

Not to swell this chapter of ac- 
cidents with minor instances, as 
might easily be done, let me say a 
few words on the catastrophe on 
the Matterhorn which has caused 
so much controversy of late. Al- 
pine ascents are regarded by many 
persons a8 proceeding from a spe- 
cies of inexplicable infatuation 
which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned or unsparingly ridiculed; 


but it is not likely that so many 
men of superior intelligence and 
character would take to them, un- 
less these ascents really supplied 


some want of our nature. e do 
not find that it is the foolish or the 
idle, the ignorant or the brutal- 
minded, who return year after year 
to exercise themselves among the 
high Alps. Distinguished students 
and tutors of the English universi- 
ties, and some of the most promis- 
ing young men of Germany, Swit- 
verland, and Northern Italy, are, 
as a rule, the classes of men who 
share most in this so-called infatua- 
tion, and that without aiming at 
scientific results. To health, men- 
tal as well as physical, we cannot 
dispense with the inhaling of fresh 
air as with varied corporeal exer- 
cise, and these conditions of bealth 
can only in rare constitutions be 
liiled as a mere matter of duty 
without other  incitements. By 
dancing on a treadmill in one’s 
garden, a certain amount of exer- 
cise might be gone through every 
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day ; but in how many cases would 
that exercise prove either exhilarat- 
ing or invigorating? In order to 
healthy and invigorating exercise, 
certain conditions are usually ne- 
cessary. There must be something 
to be achieved, something to be 
seen, something to be learned, and 
the pleasurable stimulus of rivalry 
or renown. And to persons in 
sound bodily health there is no ex- 
ercise superior, or even equa to 
that afforded by Alpine climbing. 
Pursued with the aid of a heavy 
ashen staff, it exercises every mus- 
cle of the body quite as much as 
swimming does ; it brings the lungs 
into full play, and habituates the 
body and limbs to sudden, quick 
efforts, as well as to prolonged exer- 
tion. To attain the perfect balance 
of body required for difficult glacier 
and rock work, brings one very 
near, at least, to the perfection of 
physical manhood. The nerves are 
remarkably strengthened by grad- 
ual, judicious familiarity with dan- 
gerous positions on giddy heights ; 
and the dependence of a party of 
mountaineers on each other's - 
ness and trustworthiness, involves 
a moral education of no small 
value. Breathing the difficult air 
of the iced mountain-top, bivouack- 
ing in caves, and undergoing the 
training, or falling into the habits 
of life necessary to the accom- 
plishment of serious ascents, af- 
fords an admirable corrective in- 
fluence to our luxurious civilisa- 
tion and the cerebral excitement 
or paralysis caused by sedentary 
studious life, Nor can it be tru- 
ly said that, even when no par- 
ticular science is pursued, Alpine 
ascents are barren of intellectual 
results. Is it nothing that so man 
of our youth, at a period of life 
when the mind is most easily im- 
pressed, when the passions are 
strongest and the temptations to 
voluptuousness the greatest, should 
take pleasure in a pursuit which 
eminently requires hardihood and 
manliness ? ere is nothing very 
mysterious in the charm of the 
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mountains. which induces man to 
rise. from the zone of earth friendly 
to human life, into the inimical 
snow-desert, where crevasses yawn 
at his feet to engulf him, ava- 
lanches overhang to overwhelm 
him, and blinding storms sweep 
reund him. Even in the thrilling 
sense of danger thus often experi- 
enced, there is an education in 
bravery, in self-collectedness, in 
self-control, and in the power of 
acting in sudden emergencies, which 
nothing else but warfare can so 
fully afford, and which is thus at- 
tained without fostering those an- 
BY and brutal passions which war- 

e so naturally evokes. It is a 
great thing for men of intelligence 
and education to be brought in 
contact with nature in her grander 
and more terrible aspects, not to 
bow before her with the craven 
dread of the pagan savage, but with 
reverence to acknowledge her ma- 
jesty as a glory in which we, her 

test and her noblest born, have a 
rightful part. The long sweep of 
the ice-stream, the thunder of the 
avalanche, the perilous slopes of 
snow, the gigantic ice-walls divid- 
ing a continent, and the pinnacles 
of rock and ice cleaving the ebon 
air, have yielded more important 
lessons than any they have yet 
given to science. There is much 
more advantage than need be re- 
ferred to here in the efforts of many 
who scale the Alps, 


“An aipoed on high above the storm's 
Look downward where a hundred realms 
appear.” 


Hence the occurrence of so seri- 
ous an accident as that which has 
taken place on the Matterhorn is 
not to be regarded as a practical 
condemnation of Alpine ascents. 
Perhaps of late years difficult moun- 
taineering has been pushed a little 
to excess; and in Switzerland I 
heard it remarked mare than once, 
by experts in that line, that the 
thing would go on until some dread- 
ful catastrophe happened. It cer- 
tainly must be admitted that Mont 
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Cervin was a temptation, to efforts 
which no other mountain in Burg 
could have excited. It is itself one of 
the very grandest objects in nature, 
rising in lonely sublimity from the 
glaciers at its base, as if a long Sane 
of’rock had darted up towards hea- 
ven, and, fixed for evermore, been, 
sprinkled with snow and spotted © 
with thin sheets of ice. The as 
cent of the Matterhorn was 
the great achievement which re- 
mained among the Alps; and it is. 
no wonder that, season after season, 
many of the ablest mountaineers 
circled round it with longing and 
inquiring eyes. No one had ever 
trod upon its awful pinnacle ‘ex- 
cept, according to local tradition, 
the Wandering Jew himself. That 
personage had thrice stood upon 
its summit: once when, in some 
trepical era of the earth, a vine- 
clad city stood there; once when 
the ruined city had been covered 
with tangled jungle; and, lastly, 
when (in our modern time) the. 
cold waves of the glacier had flowed 
over the terraced vineyards, and the 
pyramid of rock and ice stood un- 
polluted by merely human tread. 

As the Wandering Jew, however, 
did not deign to communicate an 
account of his last ascent to any 
recognised organ of public opinion, 
the virgin summit of Mont Silvio, 
as the Italians call the Matterhorn, 
became an object of intense desire. 
In 1860, M. Vaughan Hawkins and 
Professor Tyn made a serious 
attempt on it from Breuil on the 
Italian side, but were arrested on 
the ridge between the Matterhorn 
and the Dent d’Hérens. In 1862, 
Mr. Whymper, who has now suc- 
ceeded at such great loss, made an- 
other unsuccessful effort from the 
same side, and was followed later 
in the season by Tyndall, who as 
cended within a few hundred feet, 
of the summit to a point where, 
he was arrested by perpendicu- 
lar faces of rock, There appeared 
in the papers a few days ago & 
statement to the effect that, since 
the accident to Mr. Whymper’s pat- 
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ty, a safe and easy ascent was actu- 

ly accomplished from Breuil, by 
a party'of guides under the direc- 
tion of an Italian gentleman, who 
did not accompany them entirely 
to the summit; but fuller details 
of this alleged achievement are re- 
quired before it can be credited. 
Mr. Whymper, who very nearly lost 
his life in 1862 when attempting the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side, 
was successful this year ascending 
from Zermatt; but it appears, from 
his letter published in the ‘ Times,’ 
that, after ascending the north-east 
face, or that nearly fronting the 
well-known Riffel Hotel, to that part 
of the upper cone which, as seen 
from Zermatt, appears to be over- 
hanging, he crossed the cone hori- 
zontally to the right, mounted the 
ridge descending to Zermatt, and 
then turned over to the north-west 
face, where he had to surmount 
only about 300 feet of difficult rock 
and ice work. This seems to have 
been the only part of the ascent 
at all dangerous for mountaineers; 
and it was here, when descending, 
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that a slip occurred which led to four 
of the party—Lord Francis Douglas, 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and the 

ide Croz—falling four thousand 

et on to the Matterhorn glacier. 
The causes of this accident have 
been 80 fully described and discussed, 
that it is unnecessary to enter upon 
them here. The moral to be drawn 
from it is, not that difficult Alpine 
ascents should be abandoned, but 
that great care should be taken in 
forming the parties for these ascents; 
having regard not merely to the 
physical prowess of the individuals 
composing them, but also to their 
experience of the special kind of 
work to be expected. Now that a 
way has been found up Mount Cer- 
vin, it will likely be ascended at 
least once every year or two; and 
a wire rope might advantageously 
be left on the three hundred dan- 
gerous feet. In the absence of 
such an aid, it is not likely that 
mountaineers will, .on that spot, 
forget or neglect the necessity of 
a the rope tight between 
them. 





MAROUS AURELIUS 


TO LUCIUS VERUS. 


I nave received your letter, read it through 
With careful thought, and, to confess the truth, 
I deem it timid to a point beyond 

What suits an Emperor,—timid in a way 
Unsuited to the temper of the time. 

You say Avidius hates us; does not stint 
His jests and sneers at what we are and do; 
Has no respect for the imperial robes ; 

Says you are an old woman, whose bald talk 
You deem profound philosophy, while I 

Am py a debauched and studious fool. 


You bear 


im no ill-will for this, you‘qay 
(My noble Lucius, ‘this is worthy cent: 


’ 


But then you ‘add you fear he has designs 
To do us wrong, and beg me to keep watch, 


Lest he, by all his wealt 


and power, at last 


Compass our ruin. But consider this— 

If to Avidius Destiny decree 

The Empite’s purple, all our art is vain! 

You know the saying of your ancestor, 

Our austere Trajan, “ Never was there prince 
Who killed his own heir;” no man e’er prevailed 
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Him to o’erthrow whom the immortal gods 
Had marked as his successor: so, as well, 
He whom the gods oppose must surely fall, 
Not through our act, but by his destiny, 
Caught in the inevitable snare of fate. 


Again, the traitor or the criminal, 

Though by the clearest proof convicted, stands 
As ’twere at bay; one weak and friendless man 
Against the State’s compacted law and might, 
And thus moves pity—seeming, as it were, 
From that unequal match to suffer wrong. 
“Wretched, indeed” (as your grandfather said), 
“The fate of princes who make good their charge 
Of purposed murder by their martyrdom, 
Proving the plot against their life, by death.” 
Domitian ’twas, in truth, who spake these words, 
Yet rather would I call them Hadrian’s, 

Since tyrants’ sayings, true howe’er they be, 
Have not the weight of good and noble men’s. 


As for Avidius, then, let him work out 

His secret course, being, as you say he is, 
Austere in discipline, a leader brave, 

And one the State cannot afford to lose; 

Let him continue there upon the edge 

Of Daphnic luxury, near by Antioch, 

To rein the army in and hold it firm, 

Secure that Nemesis awaits on him, 

As on us all, whate’er we are or do: 

And for my children’s interests, and mine, 

If they can only be subserved by wrong, 
Perish my children, rather than through wrong 
They triumph! If Avidius deserve 

Better than they, and if through him the State 
Glory and strength superior may gain, 

Better he live and win the prize he seeks! 
Better they die and yield to him the State! 


Please God, that while the imperial robes I wear 
No blood be shed for me,—for I would fain 

Be called “The bloodless,” like our Antonine! 
And if this man have injured me, and shown 
Ingratitude, that meanest of all sins, 

At least he cannot rob me of one boon 

I hold the greatest given by victory, 

That of forgiveness. Ever since the Fates 
Placed me upon the throne, two aims have I 
Kept fixed before my eyes; and they are these :— 
Not to revenge me on my enemies, 


And not to be ungrateful to my friends. 
- - w.W.s 
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CHAP, XVIL—-A LUNCHEON AT THE PRIORY. 


Tr was well for poor Lendrick 
that he was not to witness the great 
change which, in a few short weeks, 
had been effected in his once home. 
So complete, indeed, was the trans- 
formation, there was but very little 
left beyond the natural outline of 
the scenery to remind one of that 
lovely nook in which the tasteful 
cottage nestled. The conservatory 
had been converted into a dining- 
room; the former dinner-room be- 
ing fitted up for a billiard- room. 
The Swiss cow-house, a pretty little 
conceit, on which Lendrick had 


lavished some money and more time, 
was turned into a stable, with three 
loose - boxes; and the neat lawn, 
whose velvet sward was scarce less 
beautiful than the glittering flower- 
beds that studded it, was ruthlessly 


cut up into a racecourse, with hur- 
dles and fences and double ditches, 
to represent a stiff country, and offer 
all the features of a steeple-chase, 

It needed not the assurance of 
Mr. Kimball, the house -agent, to 
proclaim that his client was very 
unlike the last occupant of the 
place. “ He was no recluse, no 
wretched misanthropist, hiding his 
discontent amongst shrubs and forc- 
ing-beds; he was a man of taste 
and refinement, with knowled 
of life and its requirements. He 
would be an acquisition to any 
neighbourhood.” 

ow, the last phrase—and he in- 
variably made it his peroration — 
has a very wide and sweeping ac- 
ceptation. It appeals to the neigh- 
bourhood with all the charms that 
pertain to social intercourse; a 
guest the more and a host the more 
are no small claims in small places. 
It appeals to the Parson, as an- 
other fountain from which to draw 
draughts of benevolence, To the 


Doctor it whispers fees and familiar 
dinners. Galen knows that the 
luckiest of men are not exempt 
from human ills, and that gout 
comes asa frequent guest where 
the cook is good and the wine 
tempting; and the. Butcher himself 
revels in the thought of a “ 
family” that consumes sirloins and 
forestalls sweetbreads. 

It was somewhat trying to young 
Tom Lendrick, who had gone down 
to the Nest to fetch away some 
remnants of fishing-tackle he had 
left there, to hear these glowing 
anticipations of the new-comer, 80 
evidently placed fn contrast with 
the quiet and inexpensive life his 
father had led. How unlike were 
his father, and this “ acquisition to 
any neighbourhood,” was impressed 
upon him at any.moment! How 
could a life of unobtrusive kind- 
ness, of those daily ministerings to 
poor men’s wants, compete with 
the glitter and display which were 
to adorn a neighbourhood? 

Already were people beginning 
to talk of Lendrick as odd, eccen- 
tric, peculiar ; to set down his finest 
qualities as strange traits of a 
strange temperament, and rather, 
on the whole, to give themselves 
credit for the patience and forbear- 
ance which they had shown to one 
who, after all, was “simply an ego- 
tist.” 

Yes, such are not unfrequent 
judgments in this same world of 
ours ; and if you would have men’s 
suffrages for the good you do, take 
care that you do it conventionally. 
Be in all things like those around 
you; and if there be a great man 
in your vicinity, whenever a doubt 
arises in your mind as to any course 
of action, do as you may imagine 
he might do. ? 
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Young Lendrick came away not 
a little disgusted with this taste of 
human fickleness;' The sight of 
their old home changed even to 
desecration was bad enough, but 
this cold ingratitude was worse. 

Had he gone into the cabins of 
the poor, had he visited the humble 
dwellings where his father’s gener- 
ous devotion had brought him face 
to face with famine and fever, he 
would have heard much to redress 
the balance of these opinions. He 
would have heard those warm 
praises that come from sorrow- 
stricken hearts, the wail of the 
friendless and forlorn. Tom heard 
not these, and he returned to town 
with a feeling of anger and resent- 
ment against the world he had 
never known before. 

“ How absurd it is in old Foss- 
brooke,” thought he, “‘ to go on say- 
ing money cannot do this, that, and 
tother! Why, it can do everything. 
It does not alone make a man 
great, powerful, and influential, but 
it gains him the praise of being 
good and kind and generous. Look 
at my poor father, who never had 
a thought but for others, who 
tponed himself to all around 
m; and yet. here is some one, 

‘whose very name is unknown, more 

eagerly looked for, more ardently 
“desired, than would he be were it 

to be announced to-morrow he was 
coming back to live amongst them, 

What nonsense it is to say, that 
‘the world cares for any qualities 
esave those it can utilise !,and I am 
-only amazed how a man could have 
‘seen So much of life as Sir Brook and 

gained so little by his experience.” 

. It was in this mood he got back 
‘tothe little lod ing in a humble 
.suburb called Cullen's Wood, where 
‘Sir Brook awaited him. It is not 
impossible that the disparities of 
-temmperament in this world are just 
‘a8 beneficial, just as grateful, as are 
tthe ‘boundless variety and change 

we find in nature, To Tom Len- 
drick’s depression, almost disgust 
with life, Sir Brook brought that 
bright, hopeful, happy spirit, which 
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khew how to throw sunlight on 
every path to be travelled. 

He received good news, or 
what he thought was good news, 
from Sardinia. A new vein of ore 
had been struck—very “ fat” ore 
they called it—some eighty - odd 
per cent, and a fair promise of gil- 
ver init. ‘“ They ask me for thirty 
thousand francs, though, Tom, 
said he, with a smile; “ they 
might as well have written ‘ pounds’ 
when they were about it. 
want to repair the engine and erect 
a new crane, They say, too, the 
chains are worn and unsafe —a 
thing to be looked to, or we shall 
have some accidents. In fact, 
need fully double what they 
for; and seeing how impossible was 
the performance, I am astonished 
at their modesty.” 

“ And what do you mean to do, 
sir?” asked Tom, bluntly, 

“T have been thinking of two 
courses; my first thought was to 
make a formal conveyance of the 
Mine to you and your sister, for your 
joint use and benefit. This done, 
and I standing aloof from all pos- 
sible interest in it, I bethought me 
of a loan to be raised on the secu- 
rity of the property—not publicly, 
not generally, but amongst your 
father’s friends and well-wishers 
beginning with the neighbourhood 
where he has lived so long, and 
around which he has sowed the 
seeds of such benefits as needs must 
ripen in gratitude.” 

“Indulge no delusions on. that 
score, sir. There is not a man Mm 
the county, except old Mills the 
vicar perhaps, has a good word for 
us; and as to going to one of them 
for assistance, I'd rather sweep & 
crossing. You shake your head, 
Sir Brook, and you smile at my 
passionate denunciation ; but it 4s 
true, every word of it. I heard, m 
the few hours I spent there, scores 
of stories of my poor father’s eccen- 
tricity—his forgetfulness, his ab 
sence, and what not—but never /& 
syllable of his noble liberality, his 
self-sacrifice, or his gentleness.” | 
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“My dear Tom,” said the old 
man, solemnly, “when you have 
lived to one-half my age you will 
discover that the world is not so 
much cursed with ill-nature as with 
levity, and that when men talk dis- 
paragingly of their fellows, they do 
go rather to seem witty than to be 
just. There was not, perhaps, one 
of those who tried to raise a laugh 
at your father’s oddities, or who 
assumed to be droll at his expense, 
who would not in a serious mood 
have conceded to him every good 
and great trait of his nature. The 
first step in worldly knowledge is to 
rise above all consideration of light 
gossip.. Take my word for it, we 
often confirm men in wrong think- 
ing by opposition, who, if left to 
themselves and their own hearts, 
would review their judgments and 
even retract them.” 

Tom took a hasty turn up and 
down the room; a ready reply was 
on his lip, indeed it was with dif- 
fieulty he repressed it, but he did so, 
and stood in seeming acquiescence to 
what he had heard, At last he said, 
“And the other plan, Sir Brook— 
what was that ?” 

“Perhaps a more likely one, 
Tom,” said the old man, cheerfully. 
“It was to apply directly to your 
grandfather, a man whose great in- 
telligence would enable him to ex~- 
amine a project with whose details 
he had not ever before versed him- 
self, and ask whether he would not 
make the advance we require on 
mortgage or otherwise.” 

“I don’t think I’d like to ask him,” 
said Tom, with a grim smile, 

“The proposal could come from 
me,” said Sir Brook, proudly, “if 
he would graciously accord me an 
interview.” 

Tom turned away to hide a smile, 
for he thought, if such a meeting 
were to take place, what he would 
five to be an .unseen witness of it: 
towatch the duel between antago- 
msts so different, and whose weapons 
were so unlike, 

“My sister knows him better 
than any of us,” said Tom, at last; 
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“might I consult her as to the like- 
lihood of any success with him ?” 

“ By all means; it is what I would 
have myself advised,” 

“T will do so then to-day, I 
ought to have gone to see her yes- 
terday; but I will go to-day, and 
report progress when I come back. 
I have along budget for her,” add- 
ed he, with a sigh—“a catalogue of 
all the things Iam not going to do. 
I am not going to be a medalist, 
nor win a fellowship, nor even be 
a doctor; it will, however, give’ me 
great courage if I can say, I'll be a 
miner.” 

Tom Lendrick was right when 
he said he should have gone to seé 
his sister on the day before, though 
he was not fully aware how right. 
The Chief Baron, in laying down a 
few rules for Lucy's guidance, made 
a point of insisting that she should 
only receive visitors on one day of 
the week; and in this regulation 
he included even her brother. So 
averse was the old man to be ex- 
posed to even a passing meeting 
with strangers, that on these Tues- 
days he either kept his room or re- 
tired to a little garden of which he 
kept the key, and from whose pre~ 
cincts all were rigorously excluded, 

Well knowing her brother’s’ im-. 
patience of anything like restrict-. 
ed liberty, and how rapidly he: 
would connect such an injunction. 
as this with a life of servitude and: 
endurance, Lucy took care to make- 
the time of receiving him appear a 
matter of her own choice and con- 
venience, and at the time of 
ing would say, “Good-bye till Tues- 
day, Tom; don’t forget Tuesday, 
for we. shall be sure to be alone, 
and to ourselves.” He the more 
easily believed this, that on these- 
same Tuesdays the whole place 
seemed deserted and desolate. The. 
grave-looking man in black, who. 
preceded him up the stairs, ushered 
him along a corsidor, and finally: 
announ: fr zee i him like 
a piece machinery, re 
every movement and  otabo ‘wit 
an unbroken uniformity, and giv 
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ing him to understand that not only his 
coming was expected, but all the 
details of his reception had been 
carefully prescribed and determined 


on. 

“As I follow that fellow along 
the passage, Lucy,” said Tom, one 
day, “I can’t help thinking that 
I experience every sensation of 
@ man going to be hanged—his 
solemn face, his measured tread, 
the silence, and the gloom—only 
needing pinioned arms to make the 
illusion perfect.” 

“Tie them around me, dearest 
Tom,” said she, laughing, and drawing 
him to a seat beside her on the sofa ; 
“and remember,” added she, “ you 
have a long day. Your sentence will 
not come off for another week ;” and 
thus jestingly did she contrive to time 
his coming without ever letting him 
know the restrictions that defined his 
visits. 

Now, the day before this con- 
versation between Sir Brook and 
Tom took place, being a Tues- 
‘day, Lucy had watched long and 
anxiously for his coming.. She 
knew he had gone down to Killaloe 
on the preceding Saturday, but he 
had assured her he would be back 
and be with her by Tuesday. Lucy’s 
life was far from unhappy, but it 
was one of unbroken uniformity, 
and the one sole glimpse of society 
was that meeting with her brother, 
whose wayward thoughts and ca- 
pricious notions imparted to all 
he said something striking and 
amusing. He usually told her how 
his week had been passed—where he 
had been, and with whom—and she 
had learned to know his companions, 
and ask after them by name. Her 
‘chief interest was, however, about 
Sir Brook, from whom Tom usually 
brought a few lines, but always 
in an unsealed envelope, inscribed, 
“By the favour of Mr. Lendrick, 
jan.” 

How often would Tom quiz her 
about the respectful devotion of 
her old admirer; and jestingly ask 
her if she could consent to marry 
him? “I know he'll ask you the 


question one of these days, Lucy, 
and it’s your own fault if you give 
him such encouragement as may mis- 
lead him.” And then they would 
talk over the romance of the old 
man’s nature, wondering whether 
the real world would be- rendered 
more tolerable or the reverse by 
that ideal tone which so imagina- 
tive a temperament could give it 
“Ts it not strange,"\said Tom, one 
day, “that I can see all the weak- 
ness of his character wherever my 
own interests do not come; but 
the moment he presents before me 
some bright picture of a splendid 
future, a great name to achieve, a 
great fortune to make, that moment 
he takes me captive, and I regard 
him not as a visionary or a dream- 
er, but as a man of consummate 
shrewdness and great knowledge of 
life.” 

“In this you resemble Sancho 
Panza, Tom,” said she, laughing. 
“He had little faith in his master’s 
chivalry, but he implicitly believed in 
the island he was to rule over;” and 
from that day forward she called her 
brother Sancho and Sir Brook the 
Don. 

On the day after that on which 
Tom’s visit should have been but 
was not paid, Lucy sat at luncheon 
with her grandfather in a small 
breakfast-room which opened on 
the lawn. The old judge was in 
unusual spirits; he had just receiv- 
ed an address from the bar, congrat- 
ulating him on his recovery, and ex- 
pressing hope that he might be soon 
again seen on that Bench he had so 
much ornamented by his eloquence 
and his wisdom. The newspapers, 
too, with a fickleness that seems 
their most invariable feature, spoke 
most flatteringly of his services, 
and placed his name beside those 
who had conferred highest honour 
on the judgeship. < 

“Tt is neatly worded, Lucy,” said 
the old man, taking up the paper on 
which the address was written ; “and 
the passage that compares me with 
Mansfield is able as well as true. 
Both Mansfield and myself under- 
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stood how there stands above all 
written law that higher, greater, 
grander law, that is based in the 
heart of all humanity, in the hope 
of an eternal justice, and soars above 
every technicality, by the intense 
desire of truth. It would have 
been, however, no more than fair 
to have added that, to an intellect 
the equal of Mansfield, I brought 
atemper which Mansfield had not, 
and a manner which, if found in 
the courts of royalty, is seldom met 
with on the bench. I do not quite 
like that phrase, ‘the rapid and 
unerring glance of Erskine.’ Er- 
skine was brilliant for a Seotchman, 
but a brilliant Scotchman is but a 
third-rate Irishman. They who 
penned this might have known as 
much. I am better pleased with the 
words, ‘the noble dignity of Lord 
Eldon.’ There, my child, there, they 
indeed have hit upon a characteristic. 
In Eldon nature seemed to~ have 
created the judicial element in a 
high degree. It would be the vul- 
gurity of modesty to pretend not to 
recognise in my Own temperament a 
like organization. 

“May I read you, Lucy, the few 
words in which I meap to reply to 
this courteous address. Will it bore 
you, my dear?” 

“On the contrary, sir, I shall feel 
myself honoured as well as inter- 
este.” 

“Sit where you are, then, and I 
will retire to the fur corner of the 
room. You shall judge if my voice 
and delivery be equal to the effort; 
for I mean to return my thanks in 
person, Lucy. I mean to add the 
force of my presence to the vigour 
of my sentiments. I have be- 
thought me of inviting those who 
have signed this document to 
luncheon here; and it may proba- 
bly be in the large drawing-room 
that I shall deliver this reply. If 
not, it may possibly be in my Court 
before rising—I have not fully de- 
termined.” So saying, he arose; 
and with feeble steps— assisting 
himself as he went by the ‘table, 
and then grasping a chair—he 
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moved slowly: across the room. 
She knew him ‘too well to dare to 
offer her arm, or appear in any way 
to perceive his debility. That he 
felt, and felt bitterly, “the curse of 
old age,” as he once profanely called 
it, might be marked in the firm 
compression of his lips and the 
stern frown that settled on him, 
while, as he sank into a seat, a sai 
weary sigh declared the utter ex- 
haustion that overcame him, 

It was not till after some min- 
utes that he rallied sufficiently to 
unroll his manuscript and adjust 
his spectacles, The stillness in the 
room was now perfect; not a sound 
was heard save the faint hum of a 
bee which had strayed into the 
room and was vaguely floating 
about to find an exit. Lucy sat in 
an attitude of patient attention— 
her hands crossed before her, and 
her eyes slightly downcast. 

A faint low cough, and he began, 
but in a voice tremulous and faint, 
“«Mr, Chief Sergeant, and Gentle- 
men of the Bar’—do you hear me, 
Lucy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I hear you.” 

“T will try to be more audible ; 
I will rest for a moment.” He 
laid his paper on his knees, closed 
his eyes, and sat immovable for some 
seconds, 

It was at this moment, when to 
the intense stillness was added a 
sense* of expectancy, the hovey- 
suckle that grew ecross the window 
moved, the frail branches gave way, 
and a merry voice called out,— 
“Scene the first: a young lady dis- 
covered at luncheon!” and with a 
spring Tom Lendrick bounced into 
the room, and, ere her cry of alarm 
had ended, was clasping his sister in 
his arms, 

“Oh, Tom, dearest Tom, wh 
to-day? Grandpapa—grandpapa 1s 
here,” sighed she, rather than whis- 
pered in his ear. 

The young man started back, 
more struck by the emotion she 
had shown than by her words, and 
the Chief Baron advanced towards 
him with a manner of blended 
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courtesy and dignity, saying, “I am 
glad to know you. Your sister's bro- 
er must be very welcome to me.” 

“T wish I could make a proper 
excuse for this mode of entry, sir. 
First of all, I thought Lucy was 
alone, and secondly ——” 

“Never mind the second plea; I 
submit to a verdict on the first;” 
said the Judge, smiling. 

“Tom forgot, it was Tuesday 
was his day,” began Lucy. 

“T have no day; days are all 
alike to me, Lucy. My occupations 
of Monday could be transferred to 
a Saturday, or if need be postponed 
indefinitely beyond , it.” 

“The. glorious leisure of the for- 
tunate,” said the Judge, with a pe- 
culiar smile. 

“Or the vacuity of the unlucky, 
possibly,” said Tom, with an easy 
laugh. 

“ At all events, young gentleman, 
you carry your load jauntily.” 

“One reason is, perhaps, that I 
never knew it was a load. I have 
always paraded in heavy marching 
order, so that I don’t mind _ the 
weight of my pack.” 

For the first time did the old 
man’s features relax into a look of 
kindly meaning. To find the youth 
not merely equal to appreciate a 
figure of speech, but able to carry 
on the illustration, seemed so to 
identify him with his own blood 
and kindred that the old Judge felt 
himself instinctively drawn towards 
him. 

“Tucy, help your brother to 
something: there was an excellent 
curry there a while ago—if it be not 
cold.” 

“Thave set my affections on that 
cold beef It seems to me an age 
since I have seen a real sirloin.” 

A slight twitch crossed the 
dndge’s face—a pang he felt at what 
might be an insinuated reproach at 


his inhospitality; and he said, in 
a tone of almost apology, “We see 
no one—absolutely no one—here. 
Lucy resets pansy thaw me com- 
panionship of a very dreary old man 
whom all else have forgotten.” 
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“Don’t say 80, grandpapa, on the 
day when such a testimony of esteem 
and affection reaches you.” 

Young Lendrick looked up from 
his plate, turning his eyes first to- 
wards his sister, then towards his 
grandfather; his glance was so pal 
pably an interrogatory, there was 
no mistaking it, Perhaps the old 
man’s first impulse was not to re- 
ply ; but his courtesy or his vanity, 
or a blending of both, carried the 
day, and he said, in a voice of 
much feeling, “Your sister refers 
to an address I have just received 
—an address which the Irish Bar 
have deemed proper to transmit to 
me with their congratulations on 
my recovery. It is as gratifying, 
it is as flattering, as she says. My E 
brethren have shown that they can 
rise above all consideration of sect 
or party in tendering their esteem 
to a man whom no administration 
has ever been’ able to convert intoa 
partisan.” 

“But you have always been a 
Whig, sir, haven’t you?” said Tom, 
bluntly. 

“T have been a Whig, sir, in the 
sense that a King is a Royalist,” 
said the old, man, haughtily; and 
though Tom felt sorely provoked 
to reply to this pretentious declara- 
tion, he only gave a wicked glance 
at his sister, and drank off his wine. 

“Tt was at the moment of. your 
unexpected appearance,” continued 
the Judge, “that I was discussing 
with your sister, whether - reply 
to this compliment would come 
better if delivered here, or from my 
place on the bench.” ° 2 

“T’d say from the bench,” said 
Tom, as he helped himself to another 
slice of beef. 

The old man gave a short cough, 
with a start. The audacity of tender- 
ing advice so freely and positively 
overcame him, and his colour, faint 
indeed, rose to his withered cheek, 
and his eyes glittered as he 
“Might I have the benefit of hear- 
ing the reasons which have led you 
to this opinion?” ¢ 

“First of all,’ said Tom, in 8 
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careless off-hand way, ¥I take it 
the thing would have more—what 
shall I say? — dignity; secondly, 
the men who have signed the ad- 
dress might feel they were treated 
with more consideration ; and, lastly 
—it’s not a very good reason, but I 
am bound to own it—I'd like to 
hear it myself, which I could if it 
were delivered in public, but which 
I am not so likely to do if spoken 
here.” 

“Oh, Tom, dear Tom!” whisper- 
ed his sister, in dismay at a specch 
so certain to be accepted in its least 
pleasing signification. 

“You have already to-day re- 
minded me of my deficiencies in 
hospitality, sir. This second ad- 
. monition was uncalled for. It is 
happy for me that my defence is 
unassailable. It is happy for you 
that your impeachment is unwit- 
nessed.” ' 

“You have mistaken me, sir, 
said Tom, eagerly. “I never 
thought of reflecting on your hos- 
pitality. I simply meant to say 
that as I find myself here to-day 
by a lucky accident, I scarcely look 
to Fortune to do me such another 
good turn in a hurry.” 

“Your father’s fault—a fault 
that would have shipwrecked four- 
fold more ability than ever he pos- 
sessed—was a timidity that went to 
very cowardice. He had no faith 
in himself, and he inspired no confi- 
dence in others. Yours is, if pos- 
sible, a worse failing. You have 
boldness without knowledge. You 
have the rashness that provokes a 
peril, and no part of the skill that 
teaches how to meet it. It was with 
& wise prescience that I saw we 
should not be safe company for 
each other.” 

He arose as he spoke, and, mo- 
tioning back Lucy as she approach- 
ed to offer her arm, he tottered 
from the room, to all seeming more 
overcome by passion ‘than even by 
years and infirmity. 

“Well!” said Tom, as he threw 
his napkin on the table, and pushed 
his chair back, “I'll be shot if I 
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know how I provoked that burst of 
anger, or to what I owe that very 
neat and candid appreciation of my 
character.” * 

Lucey threw her arm around his 
neck, and, bending over his~ shoul- 
der till her face touched his own, 
said, “Oh, my dearest Tom, if you 
only knew how nervous and suscep- 
tible he-is, in part from his nature, 
but more, far more, from suffering 
and sorrow! Left to the solitude 
of his own bitter thoughts for years, 
without one creature to whisper a 
kind word or a hopeful thought, is 
it any wonder if his heart has be- 
gun to consume itself?” 

“Devilish bitter diet it must find 
it! Pass me over the madeira, 
Lucy. I mean to have my last glass 
to the old gentleman’s health and 
better temper.” 

“He has moments of noble gen- 
erosity that would win all ‘your 
love,” said shé, enthusiastically. 

“You have a harder lot than ever 
I thought it, my poor Lucy,” said 
he, looking into her eyes ‘with an 
affectionate solicitude. “This is 80 
unlike our old home.” 

“Oh, so unlike!” said she; and 

her lip quivered and her eyes grew 
glazy. 
“ And can you bear it, girl? does 
it not seem to you like a servi- 
tude to put up with such causeless 
passion—such capricious anger as 
this ?” 

She shook her ‘head mournfully, 
but made no answer. 

“Tf it be your woman’s nature 
enables you'to do it, all I can say 
is, I don’t envy you your sex.” _* 

“But, Tom, remember ‘his years 
—remember his age.” 

“By Jove, he took good care ‘to 
remind me of my own!—not that 
he was so far wrong in what he said 
of me, Lucy. I felt all the while 
he had ‘hit the blot,’ and I would 
have owned it, too, if he hadn’t 
taken himself off so quickly.” 

“Tf you had, Tom,—if you had 
said but one ‘word to this pur 
you would have ‘seen how nobly for- 
giving he could be in an instant.” 
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“Forgiving —humph! . I don’t 


think the forgiveness was to have 
come from him.” 

“Sir William wishes to speak 
with you, Miss Lucy,” said the but- 
ler, entering hastily. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE 


The post of the morning after 
the events of our last chapter 
brought Lucy a letter from her 
father. It was the first since his 
departure. What chapters in life 
are these first letters after absence! 
how do they open to us glimpses 
of not only new scenes and inci- 
dents, but of emotions and senti- 
menis which, while we had relied 
upon them, we had never so palpably 
realised before! There is such ec- 
stasy in thinking that time and 
space are no barriers against love, 
and that, even as we read, the heart 
that sent the message is beating 
with affection for us. 

Lendrick’s letter to his daughter 
was full of fondness; her image 
had evidently gone with him 
through all the changes of the 
voyage, and their old home mingled 
in every thought of the new life 
before him. It was plain enough 
how unwillingly he turned from 
the past to the present, and how 
far rather he would revel in the 
scenes around the Shannon than 
turn to the solitary existence that 
awaited him beyond the seas. 

“T console myself, dear Lucy,” 
wrote he, “as well as I may, by 
thinking that in my great sacrifice 
I have earned the love of my 
father—that love from which I 
have lived so long estranged, and 
for which my heart, had never 
ceased to yearn; and I delight 
to think how by this time you 
must have grown. into his heart, 
soothed many a care for him, and 
imparted to hig solitary life the 
blessing of that bright hopefulness 
which gave even to my own dull 
existence a glow of glad sunshine. 
Out of my selfishness. I cannot 
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“T must go, Tom,—good-bye,..J 
will write to you to-morrow—to 
night if I can—good-bye, my dear. 
est brother; be sure to come on 
Tuesday—mind Tuesday. You will 
be certain to find me alone.” 


FIRST LETTER HOME, 


’ 

help asking you to remind him of 
all I have given him. And now 
that my egotism is so fully aroused, 
let me tell of myself. The voyage 
was less dreary than my fears had 
made it. I suffered at first, it is 
true; and when at last use had 
inured me to the sea, I fell intoa 
sort of low feverish state, more the 
result of home-sickness, perhaps, . 
than real malady. It was a condi- 
tion of rather depression than dis- 
ease. Nothing could engage, no- 
thing interest me. I could not 
read, neither could I partake in 
any of the various pastimes by 
which my fellow-voyagers beguiled 
the hours, and I found myself in 
that pitiable state of sinking dail 

lower and lower, without what 

could call a cause for the depression. 

“T have more than once in my 
experience as a doctor had to deal 
with such cases, and I own now 
that I have neither valued their in- 
tensity nor understood their im- 
portance. I did not, it is true, go 
to the vulgar extent of calling them 
hippishness; but I did the next 
worst thing—I treated them as the 
offspring of an over-easy existence 
—of a placid frictionless life. 

“With much shame do I recall 
how often I have rallied these poor 
sufferers on the vast space that 
separated them from real sorrow. 
There is no unreality, dearest Lucy, 
in whatever so overcomes the brai 
that thought. is all but madness, am 
so pains the heart that the whole 
wish is for death. There are subtler 
influences in our nature than those 
that work by the brain or the blood, 
and the ma'adies of these have but 
one physician. 

“Tt was my great good fortune to 
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have a fellow-traveller who took the ~companionship with one as sorrow- 


kindest interest in me. If he could 
not cure, he certainly did much to 
console me. He was a young man, 
lately gazetted on the commander- 
jn-chief’s staff, and who came on 
board of us in the Downs from a 
frigate bound for England. It was 
the merest accident that he did not 
miss us and lose his passage. 

“Tam not a very attractive per- 
son, and it was with some aston- 
ishment that I heard he desired 
to make my acquaintance, and on 
meeting he said, ‘Though you have 
forgotten me, Dr. Lendrick, I had 
the honour of being presented to 
ou at Killaloe by my friend Sir 

rook Fossbrooke;’ and I then re- 

membered all about it, and how it 
was his features were so familiar 
to me—very good features, too, they 
were, with much candour and man- 
liness in the expression—altogether 
a handsome young fellow, and 
with an air of good birth about 
him just as distinctive as his good 
looks. 
“T am so unused to being singled 
out by a stranger, as the object of 
attentions, that I never fully got 
over the surprise which this young 
man’s attachment to me inspired; 
and I am not using too strong a 
word, Lucy, when I call it attach- 
ment. There might have been, at 
least to his eyes, something in our 
respective fortunes that suggested 
this drawing towards me. . Who 
knows whether he, too, might not 
have parted from a loved home and 
friends | 

“When he came first on board his 
manner was wild—almost incoher- 
ent—he ran here and thither, like 
one in search of something or of 
somebody, but whose name he had 
forgotten. Indeed he actually 
startled me by the eagerness with 
which he addressed me; and when 
I informed him that I was alone, 
quite alone, and as friendless as 
himself, on board, I thought he 
would have fainted. In all this 
suffering and emotion I suspected 
that I found what led him to a 


stricken as himself. 

“ As it was, there was no care he 
did not bestow on me. My own 
dear boy himself could not have 
nursed me more tenderly, nor tried 
to rally my spirits with more affec- 
tionate solicitude. He read for me, 

layed chess with me, he even lent 
imself to the sort of reading I 
liked best, to become more com- 
panionable to me, withdrawing all 
this while from the gay and 

sant society of young fellows like 
himself. In a word, Lucy, by his 
devotion to me, he sent through 
my heart a lurking thought, almost 
like a hope, that I must somehow 
have certain qualities for which 
the world at large had not yet 
credited me, which could make 
me of interest to a young bright- 
natured creature, fresh to life and all 
its enjoyments; and from the self- 
esteem of this notion I really be- 
lieve I drew more encouragement 
than from any amount of more 
avowed rd gpm mag 

“T feel I am,not wearying you, 
my darling Lucy, by dwelling even 
with prolixity on what beguiled the 
long hours of absence, the weary, 
weary days at sea. 

“When we landed, for a time at 
least, I only met him now and then; 
he had his duties, and I had mine. 
I had to look out for a house. My 
predecessor’s family are still occupy- 
ing the official residence, and have 
begged of me leave to remain there 
a little longer. I had my visits of 
duty or compliment to make, and 
a whole round of little courtesies 
to perform, for which I well know 
I have all your sympathy. Every 
one was, however, kind and polite, 
some were even friendly. Indeed, 
my very want of manner, my 
awkward bashfulness and deficient 
tact, have, I can see, not injured 
me in the esteem of those whose 
worldly breeding. and knowledge 
have taught them to be compas- 
sionate as well as courteous. 

“ Amongst the many persons to 
whom I was presented I made two 
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acquaintances of more than common- 


interest to me—I.will not go farther, 
and say of any great degree of gra- 
tification. In dining with the'Gov- 
ernor on yesterday week, he said, 
‘You will meet a relation to-day, 
Dr. Lendrick. His ship-has just 
put in to coal, and he and his wife 
dine with us.’ Though quite per- 
suaded the Governor was labouring 
under some mistake, I waited with 
anxiety as the different arrivals were 
announced, and at last came Colonel 
and Mrs.'Sewell—the Colonel being 
Lady Lendrick’s son by her first 
marriage,—what relation to myself 
all my skill in genealogy is unable to 
pronounce. 

“We met, however, shook hands 
very cordially, and I had the honour 
to conduct Mrs. Sewell to table. I 
am unfortunately terribly prone to 
first impressions, and all those that 
I entertain regarding the Colonel 
are adverse. e is a tall handsome 
man, easy in manner, and with the 
readiness in speech and address that 
shows familiarity with life. He, 
however, will never suffer your 
eyes to meet his, never exchange a 
frank look with you, and seems, 
from some cause or other, to be al- 
ways labouring under an impatient 
anxiety to be somewhere else than 
where he stands at the moment. 

“He asked about my father, and 
never waited for my reply; and he 
laughingly said, with a bad taste that 
shocked me, ‘My mother and he 
never could “hit it” off together.’ 

“Mrs, Sewell interested me more 
than her husband. She is still very 
handsome; she must at one time 
have been perfectly beautiful. She 
is. very gentle, low-voiced, and 
quiet, talking with a simplicity that 
even I can detect only covers ’a deep 
knowledge of life and the world. 
The dread of her husband seems, 
however, to pervade all she says or 
does. She charges colour when he 
looks at her, and if he addresses her, 
she sometimes seems about to faint. 
His slightest word is accepted as a 
command ; aud yet with all this ter- 
ror—terror it was—I caught a look 
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that once passed between them 
that actually. overwhelmed me ‘with 
amazement. It was the very look 
that two accomplices might have 
interchanged in a moment when 
they could not communicate more 
freely. Don’t think that there ig 
any exaggeration in this, Lucy, or 
that I am assuming to possess (a 
finer insight into human motives 
than my neighbours; but my old 
craft as a doctor supplies me witha 
technical skill that no’ acquaintance 
with the mere surface life of the 
world could have given; for the 
Medico reads mankind by a 

er and steadier light than ever 
shone out of conventionalities or 
social usages. 

“* We are on our way to Eng- 
land, to Ireland perhaps,’ he ‘aid 
to me, in a careless way; but she, 
not aware of his speech, told «me 
they had been invited to the Pri- 
ory—a piece of information which 
I own startled me. First of all, 
they are not by any means like 
people who would be agreeable to 
my father, nor, so far as I can gui 
are they persons who would easi 
sacrifice their own modes of ili 
and habits to the wishes of a Te 
cluse. Least of all, dearest Lucy, 
do I desire this lady to be your 
companion. She has, I see, many | 
attractive qualities; she may have 
others as good and excellent; but 
if I do not greatly err, her whole 
nature and being are in subjection 
to a very stern, cold, and unscru 
lous man, and she is far from be 
all that she should be with su 
gifts as she possesses, and farther 
again from what she might have 
been with a happier destiny in 
marriage. 

“Tf it were not that you are ‘so 
certain to meet, and not improbably 
see much of these people, I should 
not have filled so:much of my letter 
with them; but ‘I confess to you, 
since I saw them they have never 
been out of my thoughts. Ourte- 
lationship—if that ‘be the name for 
it—led us rapidly into considerable 
intimacy; he brought his childrea— 
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two lovely girls and a little cherub 
of a boy of three years old—to see 
me yesterday, and Mrs, Sewell comes 
to take me to drive every day after 
Juncheon. She expresses the ‘most 
ardent desire to meet you, and says 
she knows ‘you will love each other. 
She carried off your picture t’other 
day, and I was in real terror till I 
got it back again. She seemed in 
ecstasy on being told that you were 
living with your grandfather; but I 
saw a look she shot across to her 
husband as I told it, and I saw 
his reply by another glance that 
revealed to me how my tidings 
had caused surprise, and something 
more than surprise. 

“You must not set me down as 
fanciful or captious, dear Lucy, but 
the simple truth is, I have never 
had a quiet moment since I knew 
these people. They inspire me 
with the same sort of anxiety I 
have often felt when, in the course 
of my profession, some symptom 
has supervened in a ease not ve 
grave or startling in itself, but. stil 
such as I have always found herald- 


ing in very serious combinations. 
It is therefore the Doctor as much 
a8 the Father that takes alarm here. 

“It is just possible—mind I say 
possible—that I am a little jealous 
of these Sewells already, for they 


have already seduced from me 
my young friend Lionel, who was 
so kind to me on the voyage. I 
searcely see him now, he is always 
with them; and yesterday I heard 
—it may not be true—that he is 
already weary of Cape Town, and 
means to return home by thé next 
ship — that is, along with the 
Sewells, who are to sail on Friday. 
“I am certain that Sewell is 
neither a good nor a safe companion 
for a young fellow so bashful and 
unsuspecting as Lionel Trafford. 
“There are men who read the 
world the way certain dishonest 
critics quote a book or an article, 
by extracting all that is objection- 
able, and, omitting context and 
connection, place passage after pas- 
sage in quick sequence... By such a 
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process as this, human life isa pan- 
demonium, I ‘half suspect Sewell 
to be one of this scornful school; 
and if so, a most dangerous inti- 
mate. The ‘heartfelt raey enjoy- 
ment of his ‘manner, ‘as he records 
some trait of rascality or fraud, is 
not more marked’ t the con- 
temptuous sneer. with which he 
receives a story that bears testi- 
mony to generosity or 

throwing over his air in each that 
tone of knowledge of life and the 
world that seems ‘to say, ‘ These 
are the things we all of us know 
well, though only a few have’ either 
the manliness or the honesty to 
declare them openly.’ 

“T may. have tired you with this 
long tirade, my dear Lucy, but I 
am pouring out to you my thoughts 
as they come—come, too, out of 
the fulness of much reflection. 
Remember, too, my sweet child, that 
I have often told you, ‘It is just 
some half-dozen people with whom 
we are intimate, who make or mar 
our fate in life.’ Big as the world 
is, we play a very small e in 
one poll 4 of the board, Sant it 
behoves us to look well to those 
with whom we are to play it. 

“If Iam jealous of the Sewells 
for having robbed me of my young 
friend, I am envious of himself also, 
for he ‘is going back to England— 
going back to the loved faces and 
scenes he has left—going back to 
Home. There’s the ,word, Lucy, 
that gathers all that we come to 
live for, when life really is a 
blessing. 

“Tt would seem too early to pro- 
nounce, but I think I can rey | 
see this is not a place to ‘which 
would like to bring you; but I will 
not prejudge it. It may be that 
time will reconcile me to some 
things I ‘now dislike; it may be, 
too, that the oe of my own 
around me will dispose me to take 
a cheerier view of much that now 
depresses me. I have a great ‘deal 
to do, I am employed during ‘ the 
whole day, and never really free till 
evening, when society claims me. 
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This latter is my only severe bur- 
den. You can imagine me daily 
dining out, and fancy the martyr- 
dom it costs me. 

“T, am most anxious to hear of 
you, and how you like your new 
life—I mean, how you bear it. Lik- 
ing is not the word for that which 
entails separation. I feel assured 
that you will love my father. You 
will be generous towards those 
traits which the host of mere ac- 
quaintanceship took pleasure in 
exaggerating, and you will be fair 
enough not to misjudge his great 
qualities because of certain faults 
of temper. He has great gifts, 
Lucy ; and, as you will see, the two 

ndulums of his nature, heart and 

ead, swing together, and he is as 
noble in sentiment as he is grand 
in action. 

“Tt almost consoles me for sep- 
aration when I think that I have 
transferred to him the blessings of 
that -presence that made my own 
sunshine. Mind that you send 
me a diary of your life. I want 


our whole day; I want to see 


ow existence is filled, so that 
whenever my mind flies back to 
you I may say, ‘She is in her gar- 
den—she is working—she is at her 
music—she is reading to him. 

“Tt was a mistake to send me 
here, Lucy. There are men in 
scores who would rejoice in the 
opportunities of such a place, and 
see in it the road to rapid fortune. 
I only look at one feature of it— 
the banishment. Not that by na- 
ture I am _ discontented—I hope 
and believe this is not so—but I 
feel that there are many things in 
life far worse than poverty. I have 
not the same dread of narrow means 
most men have. I do not sink 
down in spirits when I lie down 
under a very humble roof, and sit 
down to a coarse meal; nor has 
splendour the power to exhilarate 
or elevate me. I am essentially 
humble, and I need nothing that 
is not generally within the reach 
of the hrmble; and I vow to you 
in all truth, I'd rather be your 
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grandfather’s dener than -be 
the governor of this great colony, 
There’s an ignoble confession, but 
keep it for yourself. 

“T have written a long letter to 
Tom by this post, and addressed it 
to Mr. Dempster, who will forward 
it if he should have left before this, 
It distresses me greatly when I think 
that I have not been able to give 
him any definite career in life before 
we parted. Mere aptitude has no 
value with the world. You may be 
willing and ready to do fifty thin 
but some fourth-rate fellow 
knows how to do one will beat you, 
The marketable quality in life is 
skill; the thing least in request is 
genius. Tom has this harsh lesson 
yet to learn, but learn it he must, 
for the world is a schoolmaster that 
will stand no skulking, and how- 
ever little to our taste be its tasks, 
we must come up when called 
and go on with our lesson as wel 
as we may. 

“In many respects Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke was an _ unfortunate 
companion for him to have chanced 
upon. A man of considerable re 
sources, who had employed them all 
unprofitably, is a bad pilot. The 
very waywardness of such a nature 
was exactly the quality to be avoid- 
ed in Tom’s case; but what was to 
be done? Poverty can no more se 
lect its company than its climate; 
and it would have been worse than 
ungracious to have rejected a friend- 
ship so generously and freely of 
fered. 

“T am curious—I am more than 
curious, I am anxious—to know 
if Tom should have ever met my 
father. They are so intensely alike 
in many things, that I fear me their 
meeting could not lead to good. I 
know well that Tom resents, and 
would like to show that he resents, 
what he deems the harsh treatment 
evinced towards me, and I 
anything like interchange of words 
between them. My whole hope is, 
that you would prevent such a mit 
chance, or, if it did occur, would take 
measures to obviate its dangers, 
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“Tell me particularly about. this 
when you write. Tell me also, have 
you met Lady Lendrick, and if so, on 
what terms? I have ever found her 
obliging and good-natured, and with 
many qualities which the world has 
not given her credit for. Give her 
my most respectful regards when 

‘ou see her. 

“Tt is. daybreak; the hot sun of 
Africa is already glancing into the 
room, and I must conclude, I can- 
not bear to think of the miles these 
lines must travel ere they meet you, 
but they will be with you at last, and 
they are in this more fortunate than 
your loving father, 

“'T, LEenpRICK.” 
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Lucy sat long pondering over this 
letter. She read it, too, again and 
again, and by a light which was 
certainly not vouchsafed to him who 
wrote it. To her there was no mys- 
tery in Trafford’s conduct. It was 
plain enough he had gone out ex- 
pecting to find her as his fellow-pas- 
senger. His despair—his wretehed- 
ness—his devotion to her father, 
the last resource of that disappoint- 
ment he could not subdue—were 
all intelligible enough. Less easy, 
however, to read the sudden attach- 
ment he had formed for the Sewells. 
What did this mean? Had it any 
meaning? and if so, was it one 


that concerned her to know? 


CHAPTER XIX.—OFFICIAL MYSTERIES. 


“T think I had better see him my- 
self,” said Fossbrooke, after patiently 
listening to Tom Lendrick’s account 
of his meeting with his grandfather. 
“Tt is possible I may be able to 
smooth down matters a little, and 
dispose the old gentleman, besides, 
to accord us some aid in our Sardi- 
nian project, for I have resolved upon 
that, Tom.” ; 

“Indeed, sir; the gold mine?” 

“No, the lead—the lead and sil- 
ver. In the rough calculation I 
made last night on this slip of paper, 
I see my way to something like 
seven thousand a-year to begin with; 
untold wealth will follow. There 
are no less than eleven products 
available—the black lead of pencils 
and the white used by painters being 
the chief; while in my new salt, 
which I am disposed to call the 
‘pyro-chloride of plumbium,’ we have 
a sedative that will allay the pangs of 
hydrophobia.” 

“T wish it would quiet the Chief 
Baron,” muttered Tom; and Sir 
Brook, not hearing him correctly, 
continued,— 

“T think so—I think the Chief 
Baron eminently calculated to take 
& proper estimate of my discovery. 
A man of fine intellect is ever ready 
to accept truth, albeit it come in @ 


shape and through a channel in which 
he has himself not pursued it. Will 
you write a line to your sister and 
ask if it would be his lordship’s con- 
venience to receive me, and at what 
time ?” 

“Of course, sir, whatever you 
wish,” said Tom, in some confusion ; 
“but might I ask if it be your inten- 
tion to ask my grandfather to aid me 
with his purse ?” 

“Naturally. I mean that he 
should, by advancing, let us say, 
eight hundred pounds, put you in 
a position to achieve a speedy for- 
tune. He shall see, too, that our 
first care has been your sister’s in- 
terests. Six-sixteenths of the pro- 
fits for fifty years are to be hers; 
three each we reserve for ourselves; 
the remaining four will form a re- 
serve fund for casualties, a capital 
for future development, and a sum 
at interest to pay superannuations, 
with some other objects that you 
will find roughly jotted down here, 
for which, however, they will amply 
suffice. I take it his lordship 
knows something of metallurgy, 
Tom.” 

“T believe he knows a little of 
everything.” 

“ Chemistry I feel sure he must 
have studied,” 





T .won't answer for the study; 
but you'll find that when you come to 
talk with “him, you'll scarcely wander 
very far out of his geography. But 
I was going to say, sir, that I'm 
not quite easy at the thought of ask- 
ing him for money.” 

“Tt's not money—at least, it’s 
no gift— we require of him. We 
are m possession of a scheme cer- 
tain to secure a fortune. We know 
where a treasure lies hid, and we 
‘want no more than the cost of the 
journey to go and fetch it. He 
shall’be more than repaid. The ve 
dispositions we make in your sister's 
favour will show him in what spirit 
we mean to deal. It is possible— 
I am willing to own it—it is pos- 
sible I might approach a man of 
inferior intelligence with distrust 
and fear, but in coming before 
Baron ‘Lendrick I have no misgiv- 
ings. All my experience of life has 
shown me that the able men are 
the generous men. In ‘the ample 
stretch of their minds they esti- 
mate mankind by larger averages, 
and thus they come to see that 
there is plenty of good in human 
nature.” 

“T believe the old judge is clever 
enough, and some speak very well 
of his character; ‘but his temper— 
his temper is something that would 
swallow up all the fine qualities 
that ever were accorded to one man ; 
_ and even if you were about to go 
on a mission I liked better, I'd say, 
Don’t .ask to see him, don’t expose 
yourself to the risk of some out- 
rageous affront—something you 
eouldn’t bear and wouldn't re- 
sent.” 

“I have never yet found myself 
in ‘the predicament you speak of,” 
said Sir ‘Brook, drawing himself up 
haughtily, “nor do I know of any 
contingency in life from which I 
could retreat on account of its 
perils. It may be, indeed it is 
more than likely, from what you 
tell me, that I shall make no ap- 
peal to your grandfather's ‘gene- 
rosity ; but I shall see him, to tender 
your regrets for any pain you may 
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have caused him, and to tell 

so much of our future intentions 
as it is becoming the head of your 
house should hear. I also degire 
e see your sister, and say good- 

e.” 

Me Ask her to let me do 80 too, 
I can’t go away without seeing her 
again.” Tom took a turn or two 
up and down the room as 

he had not made up his mind whe- 
ther to say something or not. He 
looked out of the window, possibly 
in search of something to distr 
his thoughts, and then turning sud- 
denly about, he said, “I was" think- 
ing, sir, that if it-was your opinion 
—mind I don’t want to insinuate 
that it ought to be, or even that it 
is my own—but that if you came 
to the conclusion that my sister was 
not happy with my grandfather—that 
her life was one of depression and 
suffering —what would you say to 
her coming along with us?” 

“To Sardinia! Coming to Sar- 
dinia, do you mean, Tom ?” said the 
old man in astonishment. 

“ Yes, sir, that is what I meant,” 

“Have I not told you the sort of 
life that lies before us in the island 
—the hardships, the dangers, the 
bitter privations we shall have to 
endure? Is it to these we can 
invite a young girl, trained and 
accustomed to every elegance 
every comfort ?” 

“She'd not shrink from her share 
—that much I'll wargant you; and 
the worst roughing of that rugged 
life would be easier to bear than this 
old man’s humour.” 

“No, no; it must not be thug 
of,” said Fossbrooke, sternly. “ 
meaning has our enterprise if it be 
not to secure her future fortune? 
She cannot—she shall not—pay 
any part of the price. Let me 
think over this, Tom. It may be 
that we ought not to leave her; it 
may be that we should hit upon 
something nearer‘home. I will go 
up to the Castle and see the Vice- 
roy.” 

He made a light grimace as he 
said this. Such ‘a visit was» by 
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no means to his taste. If there 
was anything totally repugnant to 
his nature, it was to approach men 
whom he had known as friends 
or intimates, with anything like 
the request for a favour. It seemed 
to him to invert all the relations 
which ought to subsist between 
men in society, The moment you 
had stooped to such a step, in his 
estimation you had forfeited all 
ight to that condition of equality 
which renders intercourse agree- 
able. 

“T must have something for this 
young fellow—something that may 
enable him to offer his sister a home 
if she should need it. I will ‘accept 
nothing for myself—on that I am 
determined. It is a sorry part that 
of suppliant, but so long as it is for 
another it is endurable. Not that 
I like it, though—not that it sits 
easy on me—and I am too old to 
acquire @ new manner.” Thus mut- 
tering to himself, he went along till 
he found himself at the chief en- 
trance of the Castle. 

“You will have to’ wait on Mr. 


Balfour, sir, his Excellency’s private 
secretary, the second door from the 
corner,” said the porter, scarcely 
deigning a glance at one so evi- 
dently unversed in viceregal observ- 
ances, Sir Brook nodded and with- 
drew. From a groom who was hold- 


ing a neat-looking cob pony Foss- 
brooke learned that’ Mr. Balfour was 
about to take his morning’s ride, 
“He'll not see you now,” said the 
men. “You'll have to come back 
about four or half-past.” 

“T have only a question to ask,” 
said Sir Brook, half to himself, as 
he ascended the stairs. As he gain- 

the landing and rang, the door 

ned, and Mr, Balfour appeared. 
“Tregret to detain you, sir,” began 
Sir Brook, as he courteously raised 
his hat. ‘“ Mr. Balfour, I believe.” 

“You are right as to my name, but 
quite as wrong if you fancy that you 
will detain me,” said that plump and 
very self-satisfied gentleman, as he 
moved forward. 

“And yet, sir, such is my inten- 
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tion,” said Sir Brook, placing him- 
self directly in front of him. 

“That is a matter very soon set- 
tled,” said Balfour, returning to the 
door and calling out—“ Pollard, step 
down to the lower yard and send a 
policeman here.” 

Sir Brook heard the order un- 
moved in manner, and even made 
way for the servant to pass down 
the stairs. No sooner, however, 
was the man out of hearing, than 
he said, “It would. be much better, 
sir, not to render either of us ridi- 
culous. I am Sir Brook Fossbrooke, 
and I come here to learn at what 
time it would be his Excellency’s 
pleasure to receive me.” 

The calm quiet dignity in which 
he spoke, even more than the 
words, had its effect on Balfour, 
who, with more awkwardness than 
he would like to have owned, asked 
Sir Brook to walk in and be seated. 
“JT have had a message for you from 
his Excellency these three.or four 
days back, and knew not where to 
find you.” 

“Did it never occur to you to 
try what assistance the police might 
afford, sir?” said he, with deep 
gravity. 

“One thinks of these generally 
as a last resource,” said Balfour, 
coolly, and possibly not to 
show how imperturhable he could 
be under a sarcasm. 

“And now for the message, sir,” 
said Fossbrooke. 

“Tll be shot if I remember. it, 
Wasn’t it something about an elec- 
tion riot? You thrashed ‘a priest 
named Malcahy, eh ?” 

“T opine not, sir,” said Sir Brook, 
with a faint smile. 

“No, no; you are the great man 
for acclimatisation; you want to 
make the ornithorhynchus as com- 
mon as the turkey. Am I right?” 

Sir Brook shook his head. 

“T never have my head clear out 
of office hours, that’s the fact,” said 
Balfour, impatiently. “If you had 
called on me between twelve and 
three, you'd have found me like a 
directory.” P 
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“Put no strain upon your recol- 
lection, sir. When I see the Viceroy 
it is probable he will repeat the mes- 


“You know him, then?” 

“T have known him eight-and- 
forty years.” 

“Oh, I have it—I remember it 
all now. You used to be with 
Colonel Hanger, and Hugh Sey- 
mour, and O’Kelly, and all the 
Carlton House lot.” 

Fossbrooke bowed a cold assent. 

“His Excellency told us the 
other evening. that there was not a 
man in England who had so many 
stories of the Prince. Didn't 
Moore go to you about his life of 
Sheridan? — yes, of course — and 
you promised him some very valu- 
able documents; and sent him five- 
and-twenty protested bills of poor 
Brinsley’s, labelled ‘ indubitable 
records,’” 

“This does not lead us to the 
message, sir,” “said Fossbrooke, 
stiffly. 

“Yes, but it does though—I’m 
coming to it. I have a system of 
artificial memory, and I have just 
arrived at you now through Carl- 
ton House, milk-punch, and that 
story about Lord Grey and yourself 
riding postilions to Ascot, and you 
on the wheelers tipping up Grey 
with your w ip till he grew frantic. 
Wasn't that a fact ?” 

“T wait for the message, sir; 
or rather I grow impatient at not 
hearing it.” 

“T remember it perfectly. It’s a 
place he wants to offer you; it’s a 
something under the Courts of Law. 
You are to do next to nothing—no- 
thing at all, I believe, if you prefer 
it, as the last fellow did. He lived 
in Dresden for the education of his 
children, and he died there, and 
we didn’t know when he died—at 
least they suspect he signed some 
dozen life-certificates that his doc- 
tor used to forward at quarter-day. 
Mind I don’t give you the story as 
mine; but the impression is, that 
he held the office for eight years after 
his death.” 


“Perhaps, sir, you would now 
favour me with the name and nature 
of the appointment.” 

“He was called the Deputy-As 
sistant Sub-something of some- 
where in Exchequer; and he had 
to fill, or to register,-or to put a 
seal, or, if not a seal, a stamp, on 
some papers; but the marrow of 
the matter is, he had eight hundred 
a-year for it; and when the Act 
passed requiring two seals, he asked 
for an increase of salary and an as- 
sistant clerk, and they gave him two 
hundred more, but they refused the 
clerk. They do such shabby things 
in those short sittings over the Esti- 
mates |” 

“ And am I to understand that his 
Excellency makes me an offer of this 
appo:ntment ?” 

“ Well, not exactly ; there’s a hitch 
in it—I may say there are two hitch- 
es: first of all, we’re not sure it’s in 
our gift; and, secondly “ 

“Perhaps I may spare you the 
secondly—the ‘firstly’ is more than 
enough for me.” 

“Yes, but I'd like to explain. 
Here’s how it is: the Chief Baron 
claimed the patronage about twenty 
years ago, and we made, or the peo- 
ple who were in power made, some 
sort of a compromise about an ulti- 
mate nomination, and he was to 
have the first. Now his man only 
died t’other day, having held the 
office, as I said, upwards of twenty 
years—a most unconscionable thin: 
—just one of those selfish acts sm 
official fellows are always doing; 
and so I thought as I saw your 
name down for something on his 
Excellency’s list, that I'd mention 
you for the post, as a sort of sop to 
Baron .Lendrick, saying, ‘Look af 
our man: we are not going to sad- 
dle the country with one of your 
long annuity fellows—he's eighty if 
he’s a day.’ I say, I'd press this 
point, because the old judge says he 
is no longer bound py the terms of 
the compromise, for that the office 
was abolished and reconstructed by 
the 58th of Victoria, and that he now 
insists on the undivided patronage.” 
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“TI presume that the astute rea- 
sons which induced you to think of 
me have not been communicated to 
the Viceroy.” 

“T should think not. I mention 
them to you frankly, because his 
Excellency said you were one of 
those men who must be dealt with 
openly, ‘Play on the square with 
Fossbrooke,’ said he, ‘ and, whether 
he win or lose, you'll see no change 
in him. Try to overreach him, and 
you'll catch a tiger.’” 

“T am very grateful for his kind 
estimate of me. It is, however, no 
more than I looked for at his hands.” 
This he said with a marked feeling, 
and then added, in a lighter tone, 
“Thave also a debt of gratitude to 
yourself, of which I know not how 
to acquit myself better than by 
accepting this appointment, and 
taking the earliest opportunity to 
die afterwards.” 

“No, don’t do that; I don’t 
mean that. You can do like that 
fellow they made a Pope because 
he looked on the verge of the grave, 
and who pitched his crutch into 
the air when he had put on the 
tiara,” 

“T understand; so that it is 
only in Baron Lendrick’s eyes I 
am to look chort-lived.” 

“Just so; call on him—have a 
meeting with him; say that his 
Excellency desires to act With every 
delicacy’ towards him—that should 
it be discovered hereafter the right 
of nomination lies with the Court 
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and not with us, we'll give him 
an equivalent somewhere else, till— 
till. ” 


“Till I shall pore vacated the 
post,” chimed in Sir Brook, blandly ; 
‘“‘a matter, of course, of very brief 
s ace.” 

“You see the whole you 
see it in all its bearings; and now, 
if you only could know somethi 
about the man you have to 
with, there would be nothing more 
to tell you.” ~ 

“T have heard about him pass- 
ingly.” 

“Oh yes, his eccentricities are 
well known. The world. is full. of 
stories of him, but he is one of those 
men who play wolf on the species— 
he must be worrying somebody to 
keep him from worrying himself; 
he smashed the last two Govern- 
ments here, and he’d have upset 
us too if / hadn’t been here. He 
hates me cordially; and if you 
don’t want to rouse his anger, don’t 
let your lips murmur the name, 
Cholmondley Balfour.” 

“You may rely upon me, sir,” 
said Sir Brook, bowing. “I have 
scarcely. ever met a gentleman 
whose name I am not more likely 
to recall than your own.” 

“Sharp, that; did you mean it?” 
said Balfour, with his glass to his 
eye. 

“T am never ambiguous, sir, 
though it occasionally happens to 
me to say somewhat less than I 
feel. I wish you a good day.” 
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Firry years and more have run 
their course since the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, and our gal- 
lant neighbours the French are still 
somewhat divided among them- 
selves in regard to the results of that 
great. struggle. Very many con- 
tinue incredulous to the fact that on 
the 18th of June the fortune of war 
went against them. A still greater 
number believe that the Emperor, 
if: he did not conquer on that day, 
ought to have conquered; and that 
his failure was owing ‘to a concate- 
nation of mistakes among his own 
people, rather than to any superior 

ill or valour, or even of numbers, 
on the part of his enemies. We are 
not, while reverting once more—and 
it may be for the last time—to the 
late general election, going to fol- 
low the praiseworthy example which 
our allies have set us. Of the great 
battle of the hustings in the year 
1865 we have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that we lost it. We have 
been beaten to an extent, on which 
neither we nor, we will venture to 
add, our rivals had at all counted, 
and we acknowledge the defeat and 
its importance frankly: At the 
same time, it is incumbent to ob- 
serve. that the electoral battle of 
1865 has not en like the mor- 
tal strife of 1815; m the destruc- 
tion of. the defeated party. We 
assailed the enemy’s position and 
received a check—that is all; but 
our army is neither routed nor 
disorganised nor disheartened. We 
fall back upon our old ground, 
somewhat weakened, perhaps, in 
numbers, but having lost none of 
our discipline or of our courage; 
and we are ready to renew the 
struggle upon another and a nar- 
rower field as soon as the par- 
liamentary campaign shall open. 
Meanwhile, as prudent generals so 
circumstanced are wont to do, it 
becomes us to look the situation 
fairly in the face; and counting up, 


first, our own losses, and next the 
gains achieved on the other side, to 
ascertain, a8 nearly a8 we can, how 
far the cause of which we are the 
supporters has gone back for the 
present, and whether or not there 
is anything in the turn which affairs 
have taken to justify the most dis« 
tant approach to despondency in 
regard to the future. 

An examination of the corrected 
list of returns shows clearly enough 
that the Conservatives will enter 
the new Parliament weaker, the 
Liberals stronger, so far as numbers 
are concerned, than they were at 
the period of the dissolution. About 
368 gentlemen will, we _beli 
take their seats on the Ministeri 
side of the House, while 290, and no 
more, rally round the leaders of the 
Opposition. Undoubtedly this is 
a circumstance to which we cannot, 

Conservatives, pretend to be in- 
different. It is not satisfactory to 
feel that we are unable to command 
a majority, whatever be the ques 
tion, however vital the principle, 
which comes under discussion. But 
the sense of misfortune is consider- 
ably ameliorated when we look to 
the composition of the opposing 
body, and compare it with our own, 
The Conservatives never, we will 
venture to say, so thoroughly un- 
derstood one another as they do 
now. They have one common ob- 
ject to aim at; and they all under- 
stand and prize that object as they 
ought to do. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, are an aggregate of 
two, if not of three parties, each of 
which entertains its own views of 
the points to be fought for, and of 
the plan upon which the war of 
politics is to be carried on. The Con- 
servatives may be, and doubtless 
often will be, worsted in the course 
of the coming war; but with them 
defeat is not overthrow. Eso will 
rally again, and again make a stout 
fight for the new position which 
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their leaders shall select. The Lib- 
erals, on the contrary, differ already, 
and even wrangle among them- 
selves; and continual strife of this 
sort cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
bring about the dissolution of what 
js at best but a very rickety alli- 
ance. And should this not come to 
pass sooner, it will certainly occur 
whenever his age and growing in- 
firmities compel the veteran politi- 
cian, whose very name acts upon 
them like a charm, to retire into 
private life. 

That we are not taking any over- 
sanguine view of the state of pub- 
lic affairs, and of the relative posi- 
tions of parties in the new House 
of Commons, any one who takes the 
trouble to study the addresses and 
speeches of Liberal candidates, both 
before and after the late elections, 
may at once satisfy himself. <A 
larger number of those—larger by 
far than any other section in the 
party—hold language as moderate, 
as sound, and constitutional, as if 
they had passed over openly to the 
ranks of Conservatism. Observe, 
for example, how Sir Roundell 
Palmer, the Liberal Attorney-Gene- 
ral, spoke at Richmond in York- 
shire. That he should have dwelt 
mainly upon points of practical 
administration, giving all the 
credit of whatever amount of 
prosperity the country enjoys to 
the policy of the Government, is 
not more than was to be expected. 
But when, at last, voices in the 
crowd forced him to touch upon 
questions of principle, he did so in 
a tone to which we, and all who 
think as we do, can offer no pos- 
sible objection. ‘No one,” he ob- 
served, ‘“‘had more entire and ab- 
solute confidence in his fellow- 
countrymen than he; and no one 
was less afraid of the admission of 
Reform at a due and proper time; 
but no one was more thoroughly 
determined to approach that ques- 
tion from a practical point of view, 
or to heed popular clamour less 
than he was. If there was one 
thing more clear to his mind than 
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another, it was this,—it was a 
matter of the greatest importance 
to legislate wisely on such a sub- 
ject, and in a manner which would 
not make repeated botching and 
patching of legislation necessary. 
When the time had come when 
they were ripe for legislation of 
that kind—when the country re- 
quired further alterations, and 
knew what it wanted and required 
—then the Government would be 
able to carry some sound and prac- 
tical measure of reform; but until 
then, no Government could.” 

Mr. Angerstein, the defeated of 
West Kent, is not a Roundell Palmer, 
but he is an English gentleman of 
high personal honour; generous, 
open-handed, and a decided Whig. 
He appealed to the freeholders on 
Penenden Heath in these words, 
which are noteworthy, as indicating 
the views of the Reform question 
taken, not by him only, but by the 
class to which he belongs: “ He had 
been asked whether he was a sup- 
porter of Lord Palmerston, whom 
it pleased his opponents to call an 
anti-reformer; or of Mr. Gladstone, 
who was alleged to be in favour of 
manhood suffrage. Now he begged 
to say that, by the introduction of 
Lord Russell’s bill of 1860, Lord 
Palmerston had fulfilled every 
pledge he gave on that subject.” 
No doubt the speaker, following up 
his own argument, assured the men 
of Kent that Mr. Gladstone had been 
wrongly charged with entertaining 
extreme opinions. Mr. Angerstein 
was himself in the House when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his celebrated announce- 
ment, and did not understand the 
declaration in the sense generally 
attached to it. But this only proves 
that Mr. Angerstein is not always 
capable of seeing clearly what po- 
liticians more subtle than he pro- 
pose. It affords no evidence, but 
the reverse, that, had he been re- 
turned, as he was not, he would 
have gone with Mr. Gladstone to the 
extreme limits to which the famous 
speech of that celebrated statesman 
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pledged him, and from which his 
followers under the gangway will 
certainly not allow him to withdraw 
if they can help it. 

Again, Lord Alfred Hervey, tak- 
ing leave of his supporters in 
Bury St. Edmunds, said: ‘ Dan- 
gerous and extreme views, incon- 
sistent with my professions as a 
Liberal-Conservative, were unjustly 
attributed to me. I trust that my 
recorded votes, uniformly given 
against violent and organic changes, 
will now convince many who, dur- 
ing the excitement of a contested 
election, had little opportunity for 
calm reflection, how ungenerous, 
how unfair, how untrue these in- 
sinuations were.” 

Here are three fair specimens of 
the opinions held or expressed by 
three gentlemen, all avowedly sup- 
porters of Whig government, two of 
whom, to be sure, lost their seats, 
but are not on that account less 
available than if they had gained 
them, for the purpose which we 
have immediately in view. Now 
hear three others, two of them new, 
the third an old member, and usual- 
ly ranked among the most bitter of 
Whig-Liberals. On the 3d of July 
Mr. Cowper offered himself to the 
electors of Hertfordshire “as a 
supporter of Liberal principles, and 
of the Government of Lord Palmer- 
ston.” The electors of Hertford- 
shire saw fit to bring him in, reject- 
ing, we are sorry to say, a better 
man; and Mr. Cowper, M. P., be- 
comes immediately even more Con- 
servative than during his canvass he 
had professed himself to be. He ‘is 
opposed to all organic changes, and 
favourable to a partial repeal of the 
malt-tax.” In the same spirit, Sir 
Francis Cressley, the new member 
for North-west Yorkshire, while he 
assents generally to Mr. Baines’s bill, 
does so on the ground that it will not 
throw political influence exclusive- 
ly into the hands of the £6 house- 
holders. On the contrary, foras- 
much as it comprises all who inha- 
bit tenements of which the rentals 
range between £6 and £9, 15s., it 
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will strike an average of £8 op 
thereabouts, as entitling the new 
constituencies to vote. We, of 
course, cannot assent for a moment 
to the logic of this address, for the 
obvious reason that there must be 
a limit somewhere, and that when 
you go lower than that already 
fixed by law, there is no reason why 
you, should stop at £8, or £6, or 
even £4. But we give the honour. 
able gentleman’s argument for what 
it is worth, and are glad to find 
that he declares himself distinctly 
opposed to universal suffrage, and 
therefore little inclined to follow 
the lead of that section of the Cabi- 
net of which Mr. Gladstone is the 
Corypheus. And what is Mr. Grant 
Duff’s confession of political faith? 
He refers rather to men than to 
measures, and avows that he is 
more disposed to follow Lord Stan- 
ley than Mr. Gladstone, whose elo- 
quence he greatly admires, but with 
whom he often differs in opinion. 
These are curious signs of the times, 
affording ample proof that a damp- 
er has been thrown, even among 
men already committed to their 
party, upon that Liberal zeal, which 
not very long ago seemed strong 
enough to carry them all lengths 
rather than hand over the govern- 
ment to the Tories. And newly 
elected members, though they too 
call themselves Liberal, are still 
more guarded in their language. 
Mr. Briscoe, the representative of 
East Surrey, can hardly be de- 
scribed as a new member. He 
has sat before, and voted regularly 
with Lord Palmerston; but it is 
pretty clear that it is Lord Palmer- 
ston, and not pure Liberalism, that 
he supports; for while ae 
general approval of the financi 
and commercial policy of the Gov- 
ernment, he is guardedly silent 
on all questions affecting political 
principle. The same thing may be 
said of Mr. Groves, the newly-elect- 
ed for South Wilts; while Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Foley, the Liberal 
members for South Staffordshire, 
make no secret of their hostility to 
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a £6 franchise, and their desire to 
settle on fair terms, by no means 
arbitrarily and unconditionally to 
abolish, Church-rates. 

From these specimens of election- 
eering eloquence—and they might 
be multiplied fourfold—we arrive 
at the conclusion that a majority of 
the Liberal members prefer at this 
moment Lord Palmerston’s guid- 
ance of public affairs to that of any 
other living statesman; and that 
as long as he retains vigour enough 
of mind and body to hold up 
against the wear and tear of official 
life, they will stretch their con- 
sciences, should the sacrifice be- 
come necessary, rather than allow 
him to be supplanted by a rival. 
But as we have said before, and can- 
not too often or too emphatically 
repeat, this allegiance is given, not 
to party, but to one man. When- 
ever Lord Palmerston resigns, there 
will be such confusion of ideas on 
the Ministerial side of the House 
as the oldest member of Parliament 
never before witnessed. For a 
little while this may not appear. 
The new head of the Liberal party, 
be he whom he may, will probably 
manage to keep the party thus far 
together, that while affairs move 
on, so to speak, of their own accord, 
there will be no cross voting or 
speaking, much less an open defec- 
tion to the other side. But affairs 
cannot thus move on forany length of 
time. There is a section of Liberals 
whom even Lord Palmerston finds 
himself taxed to keep quiet. These 
cannot be expected to allow to his 
successor more than the briefest 
possible breathing space, and then 
will come the tug of war. Reform, 
whether it be referred to or not in 
the Queen’s Speech, must be brought 
under discussion. The assault on 
the Irish Church — deferred, but 
not abandoned — must take place; 
and the new Minister will have to 
choose between swimming with the 
stream which his more ardent sup- 
porters let loose, or ceasing to be 
the chief of a party so much farther 
advanced in its political views than 
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himself. Such will surely be the 
case, in the event of the Liberal 
mantle falling, say on Lord Claren- 
don or any other Whig of the old 
school. Let Mr. Gladstone take 
Lord Palmerston’s place, and a re- 
sult not so easily counted upon 
will probably follow. For it is not 
quite clear to us, in spite of what 
he has said and done, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is prepared as yet to make 
common cause with Mr. Baines and 
the extreme Liberals. It is as little 
clear that he will be either able or 
disposed to put himself at the head 
of the more moderate Liberals. In 
either case, however, there must be 
a great shaking up of the straw — 
great anxiety as to the line which 
a statesman so impulsive may at 
any moment follow; and a sort of 
tacit understanding — each man 
with himself—among the constitu- 
tional Whigs, that they are not go- 
ing to be dragged through the mire, 
and see the constitution shaken 
down, for the mere glorification of 
a parvenu. <As to the Radicals, it 
is not worth while to examine very 
closely either into what they may 
have said and written during the 
progress of the elections, or what 
they propose todo. Their line never 
varies. Some, less guarded than 
others, speak out in season and 
out of season; others adapt their 
oral diatribes to one order of in- 
quirers, and their written manifes- 
toes to another. But the same 
spirit pervades them all. ‘Down 
with the Church! Down with the 
aristocracy! Let us put an end to 
the law of primogeniture, and se- 
cure the blessings of cheap govern- 
ment by establishing manhood suf- 
frage and vote by ballot!” How 
the advocates of these arrange- 
ments really the working 
man whom they affect to take un- 
der their especial patronage, we 
shall find an opportunity, before 
concluding this article, to show. 
Meanwhile let us inquire a little 
into what has been said, in refer- 
ence both to the past and to the 
future, by those on either side 
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whose opinions carry the greatest 
weight with them: partly, because 
of the high places which the speak- 
ers hold, or have held, in the coun- 
cils of the Sovereign, and partly on 
account of the reputation which 
they have justly established for 
themselves as men of genius, and 
accomplished orators and _states- 
men. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Lytton 
Bulwer — all, as was fitting, spoke 
at length during the .progress of 
the late elections, and each in a 
style characteristi¢ of himself. Lord 
Palmerston, though mortified at 
finding that even Tiverton, his pet 
borough, would give him only half 
a heart, expressed himself at the 
hustings cheerily, or, as the cant 
phrase has it, genially; but as 
vaguely and as little to the purpose 
as the occasion required. He praised 
himself and his own measures — re- 
ferred the prosperity of the coun- 
try to the wisdom of his adminis- 
tration, and assured the voters that 
he should continue to advise the 
Sovereign and guide the House of 
Commons as he had _ heretofore 
done. This is positively all that 
we can gather from his address of 
thanks for the honour which the 
Tivertonians had done him; and, 
looking to the position of the man, 
we confess that, in our opinion, it 
is as much as was necessary. Mr. 
Disraeli, representing the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, 
took, as became him, a wider 
range. He had to account for 
the course which the party had 
followed for the last six years, 
and to state his reasons for adher- 
ing to it still, And never before, 
often as he has spoken well from 
the same hustings, did he acquit 
himself more happily. His argu- 
ment was shortly this :— 

Beginning with the question of 
Reform, he explained the policy 
adopted by Lord Derby’s Admin- 
istration in 1859, and contended 
that, if nothing better had come 
of it, it gave both the House 
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of Commons and the country an 
opportunity of reconsidering Ahe 
whole case, and of arriving at ‘con. 
clusions concerning it more just 
than had been previously enter- 
tained. “He contrasted the hon 

of his own endeavours with the 
foul play of those who defeated 
them. His was a plan which had 
much to recommend it, though it 
might have been improved had it 
gone into committee. But they 
would not allow it to reach com- 
mittee; and then, having forced 
their own scheme, such as it was, 
to that point, they withdrew ‘it 
amid the jibes of friends and foes, 
Of his own scheme he assured them 
“it was founded on a principle, 
which is the principle of the Eng- 
lish constitution, that the suffrage 
is a privilege and a trust. It was 
not founded on any principle -of 
the rights of man, but on a prin- 
ciple which is in unison with the 
constitution of this country; and 
it was a measure which, if carried, 
I believe, would have strengthened 
the position of the constitution.” 
We are satisfied that Mr. Disraeli, in 
thus expressing himself, enunciated 
convictions which he _ conscien- 
tiously entertains. Other statesmen, 
even within the circle of his most 
devoted adherents, may think dif- 
ferently in these respects ; but there 
cannot be two opinions in regard 
to the next point to which he ad- 
dressed himself, the discussion of 
which in the House of Commons 
must at no very remote date come 
on, 

“We all know—history teaches us— 
that religious rights and religious privi- 
leges are those most esteemed by men. 
For these not only men but nations have 
made the greatest sacrifices ; and for the 
same reason as I recognise the value of 
religion, I think it is the duty of the State 
to secure to all its subjects the opportu- 
nity of enjoying religious privileges. I fur- 
ther think that the full enjoyment of re- 
ligious liberty by every man in this coun- 
try is perfectly consistent with the consti- 
tution which the country at present en- 
joys. Believing that the maintenance of 
the Church of England is of infinite util- 
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ity, not merely to our spiritual wants, 
but. also to our spiritual rights— 
and believing that the connection 
of that Church with the Crown has 
secured the spiritual freedom which is 
the right of all Englishmen, and the 
spiritual instruction of the people—I 
am the uncompromising and conscien- 
tious upholder of that great institution. 
Now, I say that these are great ques- 
tiofs of politics; and when I find—as 
we see is now the case—some gay 
journalists, and perhaps some Ministers 
on the hustings, telling you that the 
people of England care nothing about 
these affairs, that nobody is attacking 
the Church of England, and that there- 
fore it is absurd for any one to pretend 
to defend it, that no one wishes the 
government of the country to be more 
democratic, and that therefore the cry 
is merely one raised for the moment—I 
say, don’t be misled, whatever may be 
your political opinions, by such super- 
ficial and false observations. It is an in- 
sult to the great Conservative party, be- 
cause if you look to the property, intel- 
ligence, and education of the Conserva- 
tive body, all must acknowledge that it 
is a great party; and it is an insult, also, 
toa great section of the Liberal party, 
distinguished for their conscientiousness, 
their ability, and the energy they dis- 
play in the active part which they take 
in public affairs,—I say it is an insult to 
both alike to say that no one wishes to 
make the government of this country 
more democratic, ahd that no party aims 
at severing the connection between 
Church and State. It is not true; 
every one here knows it is not true.” 


This done, he went on to consider 
the actual condition of the country, 
concerning which, as well as the 
causes which have produced it, he 
spoke with the utmost. candour and 
justice. He no more denied than 
any other rational man is disposed 
to do, that the country is upon the 
whole prosperous. He refers, indeed, 
to the commercial failures which 
have recently occurred, as indicating 
some rottenness in the fabric over 
which we now boast, and points, far 
from triumphantly, to the pauperism 
which prevails in the metropolis, and 
to the state of Ireland. But in spite 
of these drawbacks he recognises the 
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healthy condition of our finacial af- 
fairs in general, and gives the pres- 
ent Government fall credit for all 
that it has done to promote that 
condition. There, however, he 
stops. He cannot accept as the 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s financial ar- 
rangements benefits which come to 
us from the bounty of Providence. 
“T don’t believe the good harvest we 
enjoy has been produced by any Cab- 
inet Council whatever. I don’t think 
the gold discoveries nor the wonder- 
derful construction of railroads which 
now interline the country, are due to 
Downing Street, nor that those en- 
terprises have been carried on by the 
capital and energy of the Govern- 
ment.” He might have gone furthér, 
and added, with perfect ‘truth, that 
only those discoveries and those en- 
terprises enabled us to stand the 
shock of that revolution in our com- 
mercial policy, the ultimate effects 
of which, when all the world follows 
our example, will doubtless be ad- 
mirable, but which in its progress 
has caused far more of individual 
misery than Parliaments and the 
leaders of parties care to recognise. 
Neither is he prepared to concede 
that Mr. Gladstone, in the repeal of 
the duties on paper—the measure on 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seems more than on all others to 
rest his fame as a financier—exhibit- 
ed either the originality of a genius 
or the prudence of a wise man. 


‘“*T don’t know any operation which has 
obtained for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer more praise from some and more 
abuse from others than the repeal of the 
paper-duty. I think that is putting the 
case very fairly. That is looked upon as 
a great financial feat. Now, what were 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasons for it, given*when 
he proposed the repeal of the duty? He 
said he was opposed to all excise duties. 
I agree with him. I was opposed to them 
from my earliest years—long before I 
knew Mr. Gladstone. I think excise 
duties are among the worst species of 
revenue that can be raised, because they 
interfere with the industry of our own 
people. Mr. Gladstone was of that opin- 


ion, and he thought it very advisable that 
the manufacture of paper, which had been 
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trammelled by excise duty, should be set 
free. But though there are objections to 
all excise, and though, as a general and 
abstract doctrine, all will agree that it 
would be a very good thing to take all 
excise off, still that must depend on 
whether it is convenient to the Minister 
or not. But Mr. Gladstone said he was 
superior to that consideration, because 
we had not merely to consider the great 
evil of all excise as regarded paper; and 
he added, ‘If I did not do it another 
Minister would, because my predecessor, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pledged the House of Commons.’ Now, 
I say, you cannot blow hot and cold. 
You cannot say that the repeal of the 
paper-duty was a great financial feat, 
which never would have proceeded from 
a” Conservative Government, when the 
Minister who repeals it gives as his reason 
for so doing that his predecessor has 
pledged the House of Commons. So 
much for the paper-duty. Certainly, in 
due course, if I had been responsible for 
the finances of the country, I should have 
proposed the repeal of the paper-duty, but 
I would have proposed it, I hope, on more 
skilful conditions. I should have been 
sorry if,my repeal of the paper-duty had 
given rise to such scenes as I witness 
when I ride, as I often do ride, through 
the valley of the Chilterns, where I see 
smokeless chimneys and noiseless wheels 
in places which, before the repeal of the 
paper-duty, were teeming with life and 
industry, when the manufacture of paper 
gave agreeable and profitable occupation 
to so many of the rural population. I 
should have annexed some conditions 
with the view of preventing such scenes 
in my own county, and in Berkshire, Bed- 
fordshire,.and Hertfordshire. But I con- 
tend it is totally inconsistent to say that 
this was one of the great feats which 
only the skill, intrepidity, and courage of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have effected, when we find it 
avowed by the right hon. gentleman him- 
self that his main reason for the repeal 
was his predecessor having pledged the 
House of Commons to it,” 


We have now lying before us 
the report of Mr. Gladstone’s great 
speech at Liverpool, delivered on the 
19th of June (Mr. Disraeli spoke to 
the electors of Bucks on the 14th), 
and we cannot discover in it a single 
sentence which notices, even in the 
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most cursory manner, this quiet but 
most complete abstraction of borrow- 
ed feathers from the daw’s back. Mr, 
Gladstone, in addressing his South 
Lancashire supporters, undertook to 
reply fully and fairly to Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech; and, as we shall presently 
show, went considerably beyond the 
limits of good taste in dealing out 
invective where argument appeared 
to fail him. But not one word was 
said about the paper-duties, the 
motives which led to their repeal, or 
the manner of effecting it. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, however, was far from stoppin 
short of the paper-duties. He turn 
to the Budget of the present year,— 
according to vulgar opinion, the most 
successful as well as the most modest 
with which Mr. Gladstone has fa- 
voured us,—and thus described it :— 


“This is a great Budget which you 
owe to a Liberal Government, which 
could not have been contemplated bya 
Conservative Government, which would 
have been opposed tooth and nail by a 
Conservative Government, and which en- 
titles the present Ministry to the gratitude 
of the country. In what does its great 
merit consist? I throw out of considera- 
tion small details, and I think I am 
stating the case fairly when I say its great 
merit is said to consist in the reduction of 
the duty on tea and the great reduction 
of the income-tax. These were the two 
great measures proposed on the part of 
the Government by the Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Allow me to say, and 
I will not say much on it, that in 1852, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Derby’s Government, I was the first who 
attempted to grapple with the tea-duties. 
I will not insist on that, for it is a long 
time ago; but two years ago we support- 
ed in the House of Commons a resolution 
for the very identical reduction of the tea- 
duties which Mr. Gladstone has proposed 
this year. We were beaten by thirteen. 
If Mr. Gladstone has arrived at the con- 
clusion that this was a good measure and 
that ours was the better policy, I don’t 
grudge him our policy; but what becomes 
of the argument that this reduction would 
not have been effected by a Conservative 
Government when, as I have shown you, it 
always was our policy, and when, even 
though not in office, we should have given 
effect to it two years ago, only we were 
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beaten by a majority of thirteen? Well, 
then, the reduction of the income-tax. 
That never could have come from a Conser- 
yative Government. Allow me to remind 
you that I left the income-tax at the low- 
est rate it ever stood. I left it at 5d. It 
was afterwards raised by Mr. Gladstone 
to 9d., and he has now reduced it to 4d. ; 
But I think it is an absurd misrepresent- 
ation to say that the policy of reducing 
the income-tax is a policy peculiar to a 
Liberal Administration. Then we are told 
that Mr. Gladstone has a surplus of £4,- 
000,000, and that surplus never could 
have been obtained by a Conservative 
Government. Why, it has been obtained 
by the adoption of the policy which we 
have been urging year after year. I do 
not grudge the present Government the 
applause of carrying measures which we 
think so beneficial ; but I think that cre- 
dit should not be given to them to the ex- 
tent of saying that none but a Liberal 
Ministry could have had such a surplus, 
and none but a Liberal Ministry could 
have made such reductions in the tea-duty 
and income-tax. There is one other point 
connected with finance which I wish to 
touch upon, because I don’t want it to be 
said hereafter, ‘Oh, he said this and didn’t 
say that ; he’s very adroit, and knew how 
to touch upon the raw, and avoid those 
great questions which have so much re- 
dounded to the credit of the Liberal par- 
ty’ (An Elector—‘ What about the Un- 
ion Rating Bill which you voted against ?’) 
My dear sir, you know I have not come 
to that matter yet—we must have some 
arrangement of our subjects. There is 
one subject, as I was about to say, on 
which great credit is taken by the present 
Administration, and deservedly, and that 
is the French Treaty of Commerce, I 
hope I am stating the case fairly. (‘ Hear, 
hear, from a gentleman on the Liberal 
side.) I like that gentleman’s nod of ap- 
probation. But, as I was going to say, 
it has been argued on every hustings in 
England where there has been a Liberal 
candidate, and in every Liberal newspaper 
which can produce a leading article—and 
some of them can produce five—that, if 
you had not had a Free-trade Government, 
you would not have had a French Treaty 
of Commerce. My answer to that is, that 
I am all in favour of a French Treaty of 
Commerce ; but what surprises me is this, 
that a Free-trade Government should have 
given us a Treaty of Commerce at all. 
In 1843, when the trade of this country 
seemed to be languishing, and when peo- 
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ple connected with commerce and per- 
sons in Parliament were devising schemes 
to benefit it, I had the honour of bring- 
ing the subject before the House of Com 
mons, and I dwelt on the advantage which 
would result from a French treaty, among 
other treaties. But what was my treat- 
ment by the Free-traders? They said, 
‘This won’t do; this is the most old- 
fashioned stuff we ever knew; we don’t 
want treaties of commerce; open your 
ports, that’s all you’ve got to do; take 
care of your imports, and your exports 
will take care of themselves; all these 
treaties of commerce are old-fashioned 
stuff, and won’t do at all.’ Sir R. Peel, 
who was a most cautious man, and who 
had then not made his great plunge, said 
to me privately, that he doubted whether 
he should ever live to see any treaty of 
commerce. That was the view of the ex- 
treme party, and he was then beginning 
to be influenced by that party. I have 
always said throughout our debates on 
these subjects, that you would never be 
able to fight hostile tariffs with open ports, 
and I have always been told that hostile 
tariffs could only be met by free imports. 
In 1852, the first thing Lord Derby did 
was to enter into negotiations with the 
Cabinet of France, in order to establish 
a treaty of commerce with that country. 
Those negotiations were advancing when 
we quitted office. When that was men- 
tioned, among other things we had at- 
tempted, it was received with scoffs or 
contumelious silence by the Free-traders 
as being entirely contrary to their views.” 


Here was, at all events, a fair 


challenge which Mr. Gladstone 
might have been expected to ac- 
cept, and for which, and for the 
masterly manner in which it was 
put forward, the Conservatives, as 
a party, cannot be too grateful. 
Mr, Disraeli’s exposition of the case 
as it stands between us and the 
Liberals may be sneered at, but 
cannot be refuted. As Conserva- 
tives, we are not now adverse to 
the exchange, on fair terms, of the 
productions of our own climate and 
of our own skill for those of fo- 
reign nations. Treaties of com- 
merce have always been in favour 
with Conservative statesmen. But 
treaties of commerce were laughed 
at by those who clamoured for and 
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carried the repeal of laws which 
gave protection to British industry 
against the untaxed competition of 
foreigners, and secured to British 
seamen the largest carrying-trade 
in the world. It is only now, when 
foreign states, reaping the same ad- 
vantage as ourselves from the gold- 
discoveries, and the diffusion of 
railway and telegraph systems, are, 
with their restrictive policy in full 
or partial force, beginning to get 
ahead of us, that we send out our 
agents, official and non-official, to 
beg of them to enter into commercial 
treaties with us who have absolute- 
ly nothing to offer in exchange for 
the concessions for which we plead. 
Why should this be done, if free- 
trade have answered ‘its purpose 
to the extent of which its pro- 
moters boast? and why should 
arguments be used in order to 
make recent negotiations with 
France and Austria appear other 
than they are, a clumsy endea- 
vour to retrace our steps, which 
cannot possibly succeed? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
an excellent opportunity at Liver- 
pool, at once to explain these mys- 
teries, had they been capable of 
explanation, and to _ reconcile 
these discrepancies, had they ~been 
capable of reconciliation. Did he 
take advantage of it? Oh no; he 
wisely confined himself to the larg- 
est possible amount of generalities, 
till he found, as he imagined, a 
blot to hit; and then, and not till 
then, he condescended to particu- 
larise. Take the following as a 
specimen of the taste and logical 
acumen which distinguish the Liv- 
erpool oration, when it condescends 
to deal with realities; for all that 
gave a tone to its opening portion 
we regard as pure sentimentalism, 
and nothing more :— 

“T read in the report of the speech of 
Mr. Disraeli—and I speak of him with all 
the respect due to his position and talents 
—I read in the report of his speech a 
statement that retrenchment has been 
forced upon Government by motions made 
from his side of the House. I cannot ex- 
plain that extraordinary statement, which 
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he will have the opportunity, perhaps, 
hereafter, of doing, if he thinks fit, on 
the floor of the House of Commons, . J 
really think that the reporter of that 
speech must for once have been aslegp, 
or some of the ‘ heavy wet’ of Bucki: 
hamshire must for a moment have be. 
wildered his brain (loud laughter), for he 
must in some way or other have turned 
inside out and upside down in the report 
of the speech an assertion that had been 
made by Mr. Disraeli. But then, gentle- 
men, I go from retrenchment to pringi- 
ples, and it is very fairly said that good 
harvests are not the work of her Majesty's 
Government. That, gentlemen, is perfect 
ly true ; but I recollect a time when, instead 
of good harvests, we had bad harvests : and 
when, in consequence of the miserable har- 
vest of the year 1860, there was a deficien- 
cy in the proceeds of the public revenue 
as compared with the estimate, did I hear 
anything of the sound doctrine that the 
harvests are not the work of the Govern- 
ment? At that time, I do assure you, 
the Government, and especially the un- 
fortunate Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were held responsible for the harvest, 
(Laughter.) There was not a waterspout 
opened in the heavens which he had not 
discharged upon the fields beneath; it 
was he, and he only, that made them: 
and what a progress, gentlemen, it is in 
civilisation, that a body of most excellent 
and respectable persons, who in 1860, 
when there was a bad harvest, were really 
so much bedarkened as to suppose that 
harvest was the work of the Government 
—they said that the deficiency was its 
work, so it was the same thing—see what 
progress they have made, when in 1864+ 
65 there happened to be good harvests, 
and thus they have awakened to the per- 
ception of the important truth that the 
harvest is not made by this or that Ad- 
minisration, but comes as it pleases Prov- 
idence to send it.” 

We have here a candid avowal 
that the great orator had studied 
the speech of his rival, and that one 
object which he had in view, while 
addressing his new constituents, 
was to criticise and refute its argu- 
ments. Yet he makes no allusion 
to the paper-duties, none to the re 
duction of the tea-duty, none to the 
income-tax, none to the strictures 
passed upon his French Treaty and 
his Austrian negotiation. He con- 
tents himself with turning upon 
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the joke about good harvests, and 
makes the most of it. And, almost 
more curious still, he blunders in his 
reasoning while he succeeds in rais- 
ing a laugh. Good harvests are bless- 
ings to the people, but they are no 
special gain to any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Bad harvests, on the 
contrary, giving a stimulus to the im- 
portation of corn from abroad, enable 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
raise a little more revenue, by the 
levy of the shilling duty which still 
remains to be paid on every quarter 
of grain so imported. But we have a 
graver question to discuss than this. 
Mr. Disraeli had presumed to say that 
the expulsion of Lord Derby’s Gov- 
ernment in 1859 was followed by an 
immediate rise in the amount of pub- 
lic expenditure. Mr. Gladstone de- 
nies that the case was so. Here, then, 
we have an important point fairly at 
issue ; and that there may be no mis- 
take in the matter,—no possibility of 
charging us at least with misrepre- 
senting it—we shall place in juxtapo- 
sition the arguments of the contend- 
ing orators, word for word, as the 


‘Times’’ correspondent has reported 
them. 
Mr. Disraeli observes— 


“A great deal has been said on the 
hustings about expenditure, but there is 
another point in the management of the 
finances which is equally important, and 
that is economy. Now, as we are told 
that such extraordinary benefits have ac- 
crued to the country from the manage- 
ment of our finances being in Liberal 
hands, I want to know how far the inter- 
ests of economy have benefited, com- 
pared with what would have taken place 
under a Conservative Government. On 
this point, too, I will only trouble you 
with a few simple facts. In the year 
1858-59—the year in which we were re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
finances—the expenditure was nominally 
£65,000,000, but really only £68,000,000 ; 
because in that £65,000,000 were contain- 
ed £2,000,000, which it was necessary to 
pay, of terminable annuities, which have 
since ceased. The expense of last year, 
after six years of peace, was £66,000,- 
000. (‘Our family has got bigger.’) The 
gentleman says that the increase of our 
family has cost us £3,000,000 in our ex- 
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penditure,—well, we shall see how thatis 
in a moment. The difference between 
1858-59 and the present year is £3,000,- 
000, mark that. But two years ago the 
expenditure, which is now £66,000,000, 
was £70,000,000, and therefore, though 
our family has got bigger, our expendi- 
ture is not so great as it was. I hope 
the gentleman begins to see his mistake 
now. Iam glad to be able to give him 
a lesson. This Parliament has lasted 
six years; but if we only had annual 
Parliaments, and I could give him a les- 
son every year, I have no doubt he would 
get on. But between the year for which 
I was responsible and the present year 
there is a difference of £3,000,000. But 
let me ask you how that £66,000,000 of 
this year was arrived at, when two or 
three years ago the expenditure stood at 
£2,000,000, £3,000,000, and even £4,000- 
000 higher. The reduction was produced 
by repeated motions in the House of Com- 
mons made by myself personally, or by 
my friends, in favour of a reduction of 
the public expenditure, and from which 
Lord Palmerston could not escape, and on 
which we should have had a decided ma- 
jority had he not come down with a reso- 
lution pledging the Government to a con- 
siderable and immediate reduction. Iam 
perfectly ready to give the Government 
credit for all their reductions of taxation 
and all their reductions of expenditure, 
and I should have passed them over with 
the general compliment to which I think 
a Government is fairly entitled whenever 
a country is well administered, even 
though we may not think that all the 
good results are due to their exertions. 
I should not be too curious about that. 
But I have made these observations be- 
cause from one end of England to the 
other you have been told that all these 
advantages have accrued in consequence 
of your having a Liberal Administration. 
It has been an attempt to blindfold the 
people by leading them to suppose that 
if there had been a Conservative Govern- 
ment nothing of the sort could have oc- 
curred, whereas I have shown you -hat if 
you had had a Conservative Administra- 
tion, by the admission of the leaders of 
the Liberal party themselves, there would 
have been a repeal of the paper-duty, a 
great reduction of the tea-duties, and a 
great reduction of the income-tax, which 
we have constantly urged upon the House 
of Commons. There would have been 
also a treaty of commerce with France, 
not perhaps conducted with the same 
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ability with which it was conducted by 
Mr. Cobden—not by the Government, 
mind—for I am told that, though in 1852 
there was a Prime Minister who sup- 
ported the negotiations which were en- 
tered into, when the real treaty was be- 
ing made there was a Prime Minister who 
threw every possible impediment in its 
way. Ihave shown you now that if you 
come to reduction, our case is one most 
advantageous, as compared with that of 
the Liberal Administration, and I have 
been forced to take this course in honour- 
able vindication of those with whom I act 
in public life. In fact, the whole thing 


has been a genteel imposture from begin- 
ning to end, and if the ‘parties,’ as the 
phrase has it, did not move in eminent 
circles, and occupy a distinguished po- 
sition in life, they would be taken before 
the Lord Mayor and punished for obtain- 
ing applause under false pretences.” 


Such is Mr. Disraeli’s statement, 
concise at least, and _ intelligible. 
Now hear Mr. Gladstone in reply, 
and observe the tone of contempt in 
which he refers to “‘ the reconstruc- 
tion of the Navy ”— 


“ But now we are upon a point of fact ; 
and the allegation made is this, that six- 
ty-five millions only was the public ex- 
penditure during the year for which the 
Government that preceded us was re- 
sponsible. Now, how does that matter 
really stand? Pay a little attention to 
the dates. In the month of April 1859, 
on the first of the month, a new financial 
year began. We were not then in office ; 
another Government was in office. That 
Government, when challenged upon its 
general conduct, called for a vote of confi- 
dence and thanks from the House of Com- 
mons, upon the ground that, discovering 
the inefficient condition of our military 
and naval establishments, they had set on 
foot what was rather pompously called 
the reconstruction of the navy ; that was 
in the month of April or May 1859, and 
it wag not until June 1859 that we came 
into office. It was not until July when 
the new Parliament were able to examine 
the condition of the finances. We had 
then before us the boast of our predeces- 
sors that they had set on foot the recon- 
struction of the navy; and now I make 
the assertion, to which I challenge con- 
tradiction, that when we came into office 
in 1859, we found the expenditure going 
on and the estimates of the year fixed, 
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and three months of the year al 
gone by, not at the rate of sixty-five mi 
lions, but at the rate of sixty-nine mil 
lions a-year. Now, I confess I am gup. 
prised to see that some of the very pen 
sons who glorify themselves, and take 
credit to the country for the immense en. 
ergy they had displayed in setting on 
foot the building of a number of perfect 
ly worthless wooden line-of-battle ships 
(loud laughter), can actually think that 
we have forgotten all these boasts,—that 
we are disposed to go back with them to 
the expenditure of a former year, from 
which they themselves claim the greatest 
credit for having departed. It was at 
sixty-nine millions a-year, and not sixty- 
five millions, at which we found the ex- 
penditure proceeding when we came into 
office. In truth, gentlemen, the | 
which was bequeathed to me as Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer—and most earnest 
ly do I hope that no one of all this vast 
assemblage ever may have such a] 

left to him by his friends—the legacy be 
queathed to me in the month of July 1859, 
when between three or four months of 
the year were already passed, and a cor- 
responding portion of money already 
spent, was how to find the means of meet- 
ing a deficiency of between four and five 
millions of money. Well, but then that’s 
not all, gentlemen ; because we are told, 
and told truly, that the expenditure did 
not stop at sixty-nine millions, but in the 
year 1860 went up to seventy-two millions 
of money—nearer, I think, to seventy- 
three millions ; but why was that ? Why, 
gentlemen, to the very same reason,—we 
owe it to the kindness of our predeces- 
sors. In the exercise of their diplomatic 
wisdom they had to instruct an ambassa- 
dor to sign a treaty with China, and it ap- 
peared to them that the signing of a 
treaty was an operation which could not 
passibly be performed in a satisfactory 
manner without a large fleet. The people 
of China, in some way or other, did not 
understand the necessity of a large fleet 
for the signing of a treaty, and thought 
that this large fleet must probably have 
some other object in view. However that 
may be, as you know, a great disaster oc- 
curred in the month of June 1859, at the 
mouth of the Peiho, under the instructions 
of Lord Malmesbury, and before the 
present Government had assumed their 
office, or, at any rate, had been able to 
take any step in reference to China. 
The consequence of that disaster was 
that we had to find six millions of money 
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in order to restore our position with 
China. Therefore, I say that the un- 
divided credit of the expenditure of from 
seventy-two to seventy-three million 
pounds, which we rose to in 1860, is not 
with your humble servant, but those 
who preceded us in our office.” 


We have thus submitted to us two 
statements, both of which may be 
true in letter, though in spirit they 
contradict one another. The first, 
that of Mr. Disraeli, affirms that 
when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1859, he took a vote of 
£65,000,000, as sufficient to carry on 
the government of the country. The 
second is Mr. Gladstone’s, which as- 
serts that three months subsequent- 
ly, when he displaced Mr. Disraeli 
and became responsible for the 
finances of the country, he found 
the expenditure going on at the rate 
of £69,000,000. Of the truth—the 
exact truth—of the former of these 
statements, there can be no doubt. 
The records of Mr. Disraeli’s Budget 
survive to speak for themselves. 
They show that he calculated the 
public expenditure to be £65,000,000, 
and no more, inclusive of £2,000,000 
due on account of terminable annui- 
ties. As little can it be denied that 
in the service of last year £66,000,000 
were expended ; an excess over the 
estimate of 1859 of, nominally, one 
million—in reality of three millions, 
the terminable annuities having 
ceased. “Oh, but,” replies Mr. 
Gladstone, “this is not fair; you 
took your estimate for £65,000,000; 
but you. managed your expendi- 
ture at the rate of £69,000,000, 
and all that followed—the increase 
of our expenditure till it reached 
£72,000,000, and our present outlay, 
which we acknowledge to be 
£66,000,000—is entirely owing to 
your folly in setting on foot the 
building of a number of perfectly 
useless wooden line-of-battle ships,” 
and “thinking it necessary to send 
a fleet up the Peiho river in order 
to obtain the ratification of the treaty 
by the Emperor of China.” We 
have two objections to offer to this 
style of argument. 

In the first place, is it quite cer- 
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tain that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1859, after estimating for 
a revenue of £65,000,000, entered 
upon a course of expenditure which 
could not be achieved for less than 
£69,000,000? We need not outrage 
courtesy and good manners by saying 
abruptly that this is not true; but 
Mr. Gladstone will, we trust, forgive 
us, if we venture to insinuate that 
something more than his mere asser- 
tion, uttered in a moment of excite- 
ment, and to serve a special purpose, 
is necessary to put the point beyond 
“the confines of doubt.” In the 
next place, assuming the facts to be 
as'Mr. Gladstone represents them, is 
Lord Derby’s Government in fault? 
Consider the relation in which Eng- 
land stood towards France in 1858-59, 
and her state of preparation to meet 
a danger, should it suddenly arise. 
The Orsini plot had just come off. 
France was in a ferment. French 
officers were demanding to be led 
against the country which harbour. 
ed assassins, and refused to change 
its laws for the purpose of put- 
ting them to death. And the de- 
mand was the more likely to be 
listened to and complied with, 
that England was then without a 
fleet, and had no armed force 
to depend upon ashore except her 
regular army on the peace estab- 
lishment. Was it not the first duty 
of the English Government, under 
these circumstances, whatever might 
be the hands that wielded it, to re- 
pair this error with the least pos- 
sible delay? and did not the “ recon- 
struction-of the navy,” present itself 
as an obvious and pressing necessity ? 
“Perhaps so,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“but, in the name of common sense, 
why set on foot building a number 
of perfectly useless wooden line-of- 
battle ships?” For this reason, 
that ironclads had not then been 
thought of. The French Emperor 
was, we believe, beginning to work 
out the idea; but if he had an 
ironclad at all fit to go to sea, we 
knew nothing about it; and no 
human being in England had as 
yet hinted at the possibility of put- 
ting armour on ships’ sides, and 
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trusting them beyond the mouths 
of harbours. . If it was necessary to 
create or “‘ reconstruct the navy ” at 
all (and no sane man, we believe, 
will not deny that necessity), what 
could Lord Derby’s Government 
do except refit, equip, build, and 
push forward with the utmost de- 
spatch, those “ wooden line-of-battle 
ships,” which were not only not 
useless, but which gave us, ere 
many months expired, such a supe- 
riority over the fleets of our neigh- 
bours that all serious danger of 
invasion died out? How disengenu- 
ous then, how positively dishonest, 
in the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to take advantage of the 
forgetfulness, not to call it the ig- 
norance, of his audience, and endea- 
vour to ridicule as both extravagant 
and futile that ‘reconstruction of 
the navy” which the Parliament 
and the public equally approved in 
1859; and which still remains, per- 
haps, the most creditable memory 
connected with the administrative 
policy of Lord Derby’s Cabinet. 
But what about the expedition 
up the Peiho river, and the conse- 
quences arising out of it? This: 
that if we are to go back into a con- 
sideration of our Chinese policy, we 
must not begin there. What about 
Sir John Bowring’s folly, and the 
war that arose out of it? and the re- 
peated proofs, forced upon successive 
Administrations, that the Chinese 
Government would never keep faith 
with outer barbarians till convinced 
that might would insure right, if 
right were denied to expostulation. 
The expedition up the Peiho was, we 
contend, a wise measure in its con- 
ception. That it was somewhat rashly 
pushed forward, in the face of armed 
resistance, may be true; but a Brit- 
ish officer could scarcely turn away 
from the first obstacle that met him 
in the execution of his duty ; and if 
he failed to effect his purpose, he at 
all events saved his own and his 
country’s honour. What would Mr. 
Gladstone have done? . Sent an 
English ambassador, attended only 
by a secretary, alone in a cart, along 
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the road which the Chinese officials 
pointed out to him, that he might be 
insulted, laughed at, and possibly 
put to death when at last he reached 
Pekin? No. The expedition up 
the Peiho was a procedure which 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, could not be avoided; and if a 
costly war arose out of it, let us not 
forget that the Whigs paved the 
for the second war by entering fe | 
lessly and unjustly into. the first, 
It won’t do, therefore, to talk of a 
legacy of difficulties left by Lord 
Derby’s to Lord Palmerston’s G@o- 
vernment. Lord Palmerston’s G@o- 
vernment sowed the seed which had 
already grown up and come to mata- 
rity ere Lord Derby took office.’ The 
enormous increase of expenditure 
which attended the return of the 
Liberals to power, was thus the rée- 
sult of their own egregious mis- 
management, and of nothing else. 
We may safely leave the country 
to judge between the candour of the 
two statements, one uttered before 
the electors of Bucks, at Aylesbury, 
the other to the voters for South 
Lancashire, at Liverpool. But there 
is a question connected with them, 
not merely of fact, but of taste-and 
good manners, which demands that 
we should not pass it wholly by. 
The bustle of the elections was over 
when Lord Malmesbury, struck as 
he well might be with what Mr. 
Gladstone had said respecting the 
disaster at the mouth of the Peiho, 
addressed to that right honourable 
gentleman a letter, wherein certain 
facts which seemed to have escaped 
the speaker’s recollection were 
plainly yet not  disrespectfully 


stated. Mr. Giadstone was remind- 


ed that Lord Derby’s Government, 
in sending a squadron to escort 
Lord Elgin to Pekin, had acted on 
the advice, indeed the urgent en- 
treaty, of the Admiral, of the Gen- 
eral, of Lord Elgin himself, and of 
every Englishman resident in China 
who possessed any knowledge at 
all of the Chinese Character. Mr. 
Gladstone was further remind 

that when Lord Palmerston return- 
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ed to office, both he in the House of 
Commons, and Earl Russell in the 
House of Lords, expressed their en- 
tire approval of the course which 
their predecessors had followed, and 
expressed at the same time their de- 
termination to avenge the outrage 
which had been offered to the British 
flag. Mr. Gladstone was then re- 
quested to make some amends for 
the wrong which he had done to the 
foreign policy of the Conservatives, 
when he sneeringly reproached them 
with “the exercise of diplomatic 
wisdom” in assuming “that the 
signing of a treaty was an operation 
which could not possibly be per- 
formed in a satisfactory manner 
without a large fleet.” Was there 
anything unreasonable in this re- 
quest ?—anything derogatory to the 
honour, dignity, or modesty of the 
individual he appealed to? Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to have believed that 
there was; for he first affected to 
treat the letter as a forgery, leaving 
it for some days unanswered; and 
by-and-by, when driven to recognise 
its genuineness, he lost his temper. 
He had not even the good manners 
to write as he had been written to— 
personally addressing his correspon- 
dent, and dealing with the case as it 
was set before him; but, in a note 
written in the third person, outraged 
all decency, and placed himself there- 
by more conspicuously in the wrong. 
Lord Malmesbury can well afford to 
treat Mr. Gladstone’s impertinences 
with the contempt which they de- 
serve. But a gentleman who aspires 
some day to lead the House of Com- 
mons, and possibly to preside over 
the councils of his Sovereign, should 
recollect that abilities more com- 
manding even than his cannot atone 
for want of temper, leading, as it in- 
variably does, to rudeness which nei- 
ther Parliament nor Cabinet will 
telerate. 

We come now to the last of the 
four leading statesmen whose hust- 
ings declarations we undertook to 
examine, because they indicate 
pretty clearly not alone the opinions 
of the rival parties respecting the 
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past, but their views and intentions 
in regard to the future. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton addressed his con- 
stituents in Plough Field near Hert- 
ford, on the same day when Mr. 
Gladstone spoke to the electors of 
South Lancashire at Liverpool ; and 

touching more than Mr. Disraeli had 
done on foreign affairs, he enunciated 
truths which cannot be too gravely 
pondered by Englishmen, whatever 
their places in society may be. Like 
his colleague at Aylesbury, he gave 
full credit to Lord Palmerston’s Gov- 
ernment wherever credit was due :— 


“Tam not here to bestow unqualified 
blame upon the Government. If Lord 
Palmerston were among us to-day, there 
is one merit, I believe, which he would 
concede to the Conservatives—the merit 
that during the six years of his tenure 
of office we have often saved him from 
defeat and discomfiture. Now, there 
are some things which I approve in the 
present Government. I thank the Gov- 
ernment for the strict neutrality they 
have preserved in the unhappy civil war 
which has afflicted our American kins- 
folk. Whatever may be the differences 
of opinion and sympathy among us as 
to the causes of that unhappy conflict, 
there can be no doubt that strict neu- 
trality in» point of political action was 
the bounden duty of the British Gov- 
ernment, and in the maintenance of 
that neutrality the Conservatives have 
given the Government their cordial sup- 
port. I also thank her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for the moral support they 
have given to the cause of Italian in- 
dependence. I said in this country— 
and I said it from the first—that it was 
for the interest of Europe and of civil- 
isation that Italy should shake off the 
yoke of Austria; and that, with her 
magnificent seaboard, with her fertile 
soil, and her intelligent population, she 
should assume her proper rank in the 
great family of nations. I said then, 
and I say now, as I have always said, 
that the establishment of free states is 
for the interest of England, because in 
every free country there must exist a 
natural ally of that England which is 
the parent and the model of them all. 
Now, we hear a good deal at present of 
the policy of non-intervention. That 
policy of non-intervention, except in 
cases in which our honour or our in- 
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terests are directly concerned, is the pol- 
icy that has been adopted by all modern 
Conservative statesmen—by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, by Lord Derby, by Mr. Dis- 
raeli. But, then, non-intervention does not 
mean that England is never to express her 
opinions to foreign states on affairs that 
may affect the tranquillity of Europe or the 
welfare of humanity. That is a silence 
which the people of this country never 
would allow to their Government; and as 
Jong as liberty and justice and mercy exist 
upon earth, so long will the heart of Eng- 
land beat in their cause, and so long will 
her voice be heard in their defence. Hav- 
ing now stated to you where I can frankly 
praise and thank the present Government, 
I will tell you where I am compelled to 
blame them; and I will doit all the more 
frankly and plainly because I must here 
find the same fault with them towards an 
unfortunate foreign power which I will 
show you later they have committed to- 
wards you, their own fellow-countrymen. 
That fault is that they have excited hopes 
which they have deceived, and that they 
have made promises which they have bro- 
ken. That was the case with regard to 
Denmark. I do not wish to exaggerate ; I 
do not wish to say that our Government 
offered such direct pledges of military aid 
to Denmark that those pledges could not 
be explained away by aclever lawyer. But 
I say that in the dealings of a great state 
with a small and a weak one, the great 
state should act, not as a ye lawyer, 
but as a straightforward, a loyal, and an 
honest gentleman. When a great state 
" says to a small one, ‘ Your cause is just ; 
put yourself in our hands, act upon our 
advice,’ and the small state complies with 
that recommendation, there is a promise 
on the part of the great state that the 
small one shall not be left to fight and to 
bleed alone. But that was what was 
done by Denmark. Denmark altered her 
laws ; she apset her government; she re- 
voked her constitution ; she changed the 
battle-field she would herself have pre- 
ferred—all by our advice; and then at 
the close we left her mutilated and des- 
poiled, and compelled to accept far worse 
terms than she could have made if she 
had never listened to our counsels and 
counted on our aid. (A cry of ‘ What 
would you have done then?) What 
should we have done? Well, we would 
not have made promises which we were 
to break. I do not blame the Govern- 
ment for declining war, because war was 
impossible. I do not blame the Govern- 
ment for maintaining peace. But what I 
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do blame them for is this, and it ig a 
blame I believe which neither we nor any 
other government would have incurred—J 
blame them for having used language of 
menace to Germany which German 
laughed at as idle braggadocio. I blame 
them not for preserving peace, but for so 
contriving it that while every wise English. 
man said peace was necessary, every brave 
Englishman, on accepting that peace, hung 
his head for shame. But let me add one 
word, and I wish you to hear it. I wish to 
say this, that in blaming the Government 
do not, as many Liberals as well as Conser- 
vatives do—I do not make Earl Russell g 
scapegoat upon this occasion. I do not sa 
that Earl Russell was guilty and that the 
Cabinet was blameless. On the contrary, 
whatever the faults of Earl Russell may 
have been—and such is human nature that 
the faults of great men, like their merits, 
stand out more broadly than those of crdi- 
nary mortals—but, whatever the faults of 
Earl Russell may have been, I must say 
that the last fault I should ascribe to him 
would be that of wilful indifference to the 
honour of old England, in the history of 
which he has played so conspicuous a part 
and will leave so imperishable a name, 
Whom, then, doI blame? Not individ- 
uals; I never assail individuals. I blamea 
vacillating, a motley, and a divided Cabi- 
net to which all the despatches and 
proceedings of Earl Russell were referred, 
And now I charge her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the same fault towards their own 
countrymen which: they committed to- 
wards Denmark, I charge them with ex- 
citing hopes which they deceived ; I charge 
them with making promises which they 
broke.” 


There is no getting over this, 
and every member of Lord Palmer- 


ston’s Cabinet knows it. England 
suffered, through the misconduct of 
her Government during the Danish 
difficulty, an amount of disgrace 
from which she will never recover 
till war with some great Power is 
forced upon her, and she comes glo- 
riously out of the struggle. But 
keenly as we feel our present humi- 
liation, we must confess that we 
see no escape from it except by 
patience; for it is a thousandfold 
better for nations, not less than for 
individuals, to endure shame, and 
even suffering, than to escape from 
it by risking still greater hazards, 
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especially when others must be in- 
yolved in the danger and the loss as 
well as themselves. The question 
which we naturally ask ourselves, 
therefore, and which Sir Edward 
Lytton put indirectly to his auditors, 
is this, How long will the English 

ple endure a Government which 
thus degrades them in the eyes of 
Burope, or give ear to sophistries 
which attribute to the great Conserva- 
tive party a meddling disposition in 
regard to foreign countries, and ex- 
travagance in the management of 
fiscal affairs at home? Are not these 
things said, and repeated, and reite- 
rated, for the single purpose of di- 
verting public attention from the 
blundering foreign policy and most 


extravagant domestic administration” 


of the very men who make and repeat 
the assertion ? 

While. leading statesmen on both 
sides thus deal with practical ques- 
tions, and the more moderate of the 
supporters of the present Govern- 
ment speak Conservatism, without, 
as it appears, being aware of it, there 
are not wanting those in the great 
Liberal party who take a line of their 
own much more decided, and with a 
boldness far surpassing that which 
characterised their bearing on any 
former occasion. The ‘Times,’ we 
observe, speaks slightingly of this 
section of Lord Palmerston’s sup- 
porters. It holds that they are fewer 
in number, and in influence far below 
the point to which they had reached 
in the old Parliament. Indeed, if we 
may credit the leading journal, Radi- 
calism is dead, and a Palmerstonian 
or true Conservative policy reigns 
throughout the Liberal camp. On the 
21st of July the oracle thus spake :— 


“The term ‘ Conservative,’ as nobody 
knows better than Mr. Disraeli himself, 
is a very ambiguous one; it may mean 
either a political party or a school of po- 
litical opinion. In the former sense—a 
sense in which Mr. Disraeli wishes it to be 
understood—nothing can be more trans- 
parantly plain than that the Conserva- 
tives have already lost heavily, and are 
likely to lose yet more by the elections 
to come; but no assumption would be 
more futile than to assume that the limits 
of the Conservative party are identical 
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with the limits of Conservative opinion. 
Mr. Disraeli enumerates Mr. Bright’s opin- 
ions—the “change in the tenure of land, 
the separation of Church and State, the 
limitation of the power of entail. Mr. 
Disraeli forgets to say anything about 
Reform. Now, does he really suppose 
that these opinions will find a more hearty 
and determined opposition from the To- 
ries than from that side of the House on 
which Mr, Bright sits? Is it on these 
subjects that Whigs and Tories are di- 
vided ? and are such subjects to be pro- 
moted or retarded according as a Liberal 
or a Tory member is returned to Parlia- 
ment? The contrary is so notoriously 
the fact, that it would be idle to waste 
words in proving it. The Conservative 
principle has doubtless triumphed in these 
elections, and for that very reason the so- 
called Conservative party has lost [!]. 
The country has voted for those in whose 
hands it believed its institutions would 
be most safe, and these persons are 
neither the followers of Mr. Bright nor 
Mr, Disraeli.” 


This is the view taken of the situ- 
ation by the Whig section of the party 
which the ‘Times’ supports; but 
other writers, at least as well entitled 
to give an opinion as the ‘Times,’ 
take a different view of the question. 
Hear the ‘Morning Star,’ a journal 
generally well informed in all that 
relates to the sayings and doings of 
the section of the Liberal party which 
it represents :— 


‘“‘ Among other advanced Liberals who 
have gained a seat by these elections 
may be mentioned Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
Professor Fawcett, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Samuel Morley, 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, Alderman Lusk, 
Mr. Platt, Mr. Harris, Mr. Philipps, Mr. 
Trevelyan, and Mr. Leatham of Wake- 
field. Only two of the prominent mem- 
bers who sat below the gangway in the 
old Parliament have lost their seats— 
Mr. Leatham at Huddersfield and Mr. 
Lawson at Carliske—and by adroit man- 
ceuvring the seat for the Stirling bor- 
oughs, which has for many years been 
occupied by an advanced Liberal, has 
been transferred from Mr. Caird to Mr. 
Oliphant, notwithstanding the vigorous 
effort made by Mr. Evans to retain it for 
the real friends of pro . There is 
nothing in this history of recruited ranks 
to make the advanced Liberals less hope- 
ful or energetic; nothing to warrant any 
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writer in making the assertion that they 
have lost rather than gained by the elec- 
tions; and nothing to induce the Gov- 
ernment to believe that a less earnest 
Liberalism will be acceptable to the 
country. On the contrary, it is evident 
at a glance, from the significant charac- 
ter of the names we have enumerated, 
that the power and influence of the ad- 
vanced party are greatly increased, inde- 
pendent altogether of the great nume- 
rical strength which they possess. We 
venture to repeat that they have it in 
their power to dictate a Reform Bill to 
whatever Ministry may be in power. 
The advanced Liberals have immensely 
gained by the elections, in the seal which 
has been put by the country to the 
soundness of their policy.” 


“It is not for us to say which of 
these two respectable authorities is 
most to be depended upon. Their 
difference they may settle between 
them; but this much is certain, that 
the advanced Liberals have bated 
nothing of the tone of confidence 
which distinguished their appeals to 
the public a year or two ago, and 
they will enter upon the first session 
of a new Parliament more than ever 
wedded to their old opinions, and at 
least as hopeful of pressing them on 
the acceptance of the House of Com- 
mons. All may not be of one mind 
in regard to the object first to be 
sought, but all are agreed as to the 
final issue, from which no entice- 
ments or flattery shall bear them 
away. Mr. Bright, true to himself, 
went in at once for Parliamentary 
Reform, and Birmingham returned 
him without opposition, together 
with his former colleague, Mr. Schole- 
field; and Mr. Scholefield and he 
go to the new Parliament as deeply 
pledged as ever, and more hopeful by 
far. In like manner Mr. Baines, in 
spite of the dead-weight of Lord Am- 
berley at his back, fought the battle 
of advanced Liberalism at Leeds, and 
succeeded in securing his own re- 
election. What he said about Re- 
form we need not stop to explain; 
but he had a more difficult card to 
play on the subject of Church and 
State; for about that question Leeds 
is a good deal divided, and it must 
be confessed that, remembering what 
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his real opinions are, he played if 
skilfully. Being asked whether he 
was prepared to vote for the se 

tion of Church and State, he said— 


“To that he would be obliged to re. 
turn a discriminating answer. He wag 
himself a Dissenter, who thought that 
the Church of Christ was not designed 
by its Founder to be supported by the 
civil magistrates or by means of taxation, 
He was a Voluntary, and supported his 
own religion, his own schools, and all 
that was connected with that religion, 
His principle, therefore, was entire in 
dependence of Church and State; but the 
question of the separation of Church and 
State required accurate definition. If the 
question meant the entire abolition of 
tithes, he was not prepared to vote for 
that. If it meant taking away from the 
Church the fabrics of the Church, he was 
not prepared to vote for that. He was 
not prepared to vote for anything that 
would diminish the influence of the 
Church as a religious institution; but at 
the same time he would tell the members 
of the Church that they had no right to 
tax any other individual of any other re- 
ligion for the support of theirs. He was 
confident that religion could support it 
self, and that religious communities could 
support themselves, But he would not, 
at the expense of a revolution, sanction 
anything violent in this country. When 
the change was made, it must be effeeted 
both with the consent of Parliament and 
the people. It must, in fact, be effected 
with the consent of the Church of Eng- 
land itself.” 


We have never charged Mr. Baines 
with any desire to effect even his pet 
measure—the lowering of the fran- 
chise—by force of arms. He has too 
much at stake—let us add, he is too 
humane a man—“ to sanction, at the 
expense of a revolution, anything 
violent in this country.” Mr. Bright 
himself we acquit in like manner of 
dreaming, in his moments of most 
extravagant excitement, of forcing & 
republic on a reluctant nation. But 
both are aware—Mr. Baines, perhaps, 
more fully so than Mr. Bright—that 
in proportion as you succeed in 
throwing political influence into the 
hands of the uneducated and_ the 
needy, the nearer you approach to 
a state of things which will bring 
about, without any apparent revo- 
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lation, “things violent,” whatever 
these may be, in this country. Mr. 
Baines cannot seriously expect that 
the time will ever come when the 
Church of England shall consent to 
bedissevered from the State. But 
ive him what he seeks, a £6 fran- 
chise in boroughs, and he will soon 
compel you to go farther, both in 
boroughs and in counties. And 
then, with a manhood suffrage 
established, there will be very little 
difficulty in securing the assent of 
Parliament to any changes—this 
among the rest—which shall, to an 
ignorant constituency, appear to 
make all men equal, as they are in 
America. 

To the pledges given to their re- 
spective constituencies by each of 
the respectable, gentlemen whom 
the ‘Star’ takes under its patron- 
age, it is not worth while specially 
to refer. They are all as large, as 
explicit, as complimentary in tone, 
as stringent in matter, as such con- 
stituencies were likely to require of 
their representatives. Mr. Hughes 
will do his best to obtain, before 
another general election comes 
round, a vote for every working 
man in Lambeth. Mr. Mill aban- 
dons his educational test, and will 
not insist on extending the electoral 
privilege to women; but he desires 
to see every full-grown man a voter, 
and all religious denominations put 
upon the same level. This is very 
handsome conduct on the part of 
Messrs. Hughes and Mill, especially 
as regards the honest hard-handed 
operatives, the appreciation of whose 
merits as men and citizens they 
claim as belonging exclusively to 
the Liberal party. Now it is a re- 
markable fact that, whatever may 
be the language held by Liberal 
candidates: at the hustings, there 
are no more bitter or habitual abu- 
sers of numbers as opposed to intel- 
ligence—wherever, that is to say, 
numbers, in other words the public, 
fe, feainst them—than Liberals, not 

ng candidates at the hustings. 
Take two specimens of the style in 
which Liberal writers resent the de- 
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feat, by large constituencies, of the 
candidates in whose return th 
are interested. _ Mr.’ Gladstone. was 
thrown out by the University of 
Oxford, fairly and honestly, for 
reasons which were never held back 
from him. The ‘Times,’ who 
had pleaded for him, argued for 
him, threatened for him, thus ac- 
counts for the failure :— 

“To set against these gains the Con- 
servatives have one important but inglo- 
rious success. It is probable that it will 
be their unenviable achievement to drive 
from the representation of the University 
of Oxford one of the foremost statesmen of 
the age—one who was an orator, a scholar, 
and the most able economist in Parliament, 
was beyond all men the most fitted to re- 
present a national University. The new 
system of polling has allowed the votes of 
the less liberal part of the constituency 
to be brought to bear in large numbers 
on the contest. ‘The political and ecclesi- 
astical fanatics of the place have collected 
the proxies of the country clergy by hun- 
dreds, and the consequence is that Mr. 
Hardy will in all probability enjoy through 
life the notoriety of having superseded 
the most illustrious representative that an 
English University has in our time pos- 
sessed. We feel it is useless to 
with the men who have thus gratified a 
dull spirit of partisanship at the expense 
of their University and of the country. 
They will probably take all the reproaches 
they receive as compliments ; the adverse 
comments not only of English but of fo- 
reign society will but make them the 
more complacent by showing them that 
their vengeance has been deeply felt.” 

Of course, there was ao high 
principle, no intelligence, no sense 
of duty to the Church and to the 
University, among those who pre- 
ferred that Mr. Hardy should re 
present them in Parliament, and 
that Mr. Gladstone should seek a 
seat elsewhere. No. It was the 
political and ecclesiastical fanatics 
of the place who “collected the 
proxies of the country clergy by hun- 
dreds,” and “it is useless to argue 
with the men who have thus i- 
fied a dull spirit of partisanship at 
the expense of their University and 
of the country.” Thus, there is no- 
thing too bad to be said of men 
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who. are surely as.capable as £6 and 
even as £10 householders of judging 
who ought, and who ought not, to 
speak for them, and vote for them, 
in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. But the ‘Times’ is, at all 
events, conventional in its abuse. It 
denounces, condemns, holds. cheap 
the intellects of those who have 
thwarted it. It does not go so far as 
to indulge in ribald vituperation, 
_ much less to deny the fitness of the 
country clergy to exercise the rights 
of citizenship at all. Now, hear the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ a journal more 
liberal by. many degrees than the 
‘Times,’ on the subject of the late 
election in Edinburgh, and the de- 
feat of Mr. Black, whose cause it had 
espoused :— 





“The Edinburgh election yesterday re- 
sulted in the return of Mr. Duncan M‘La- 
ren and the Lord Advocate. Mr. Adam 
Black, who has represented Edinburgh in 
Parliament since 1856, has been displaced. 
He occupied the third place on the poll ; 
and Mr. Miller, lately C. E., now political 
operative-of-all -work-and-no -knowledge, 
was at the bottom of the poll. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren has been 
brought almost entirely by the small shop- 
keeper class. Nota citizen of any note 
or eminence supported him or accompa- 
nied him to the hustings. A more com- 
monplace, dirty-faced vulgar - looking 
crowd than his supporters I have never 
seen. His majority was made up chiefly 
of the tenants of small houses in the Old 
Town of Edinburgh and of small shops. 
In the New Town he was in a miserable 
minority, The intelligence of the city 
among all classes, from the literary and le- 
gal to.the skilled artisans, was almost un- 
animous against him; but he will go to 
the House of Commons, nevertheless, to 
represent the dirty faces and the jobbing 
crotchety heads, as distinguished from the 
great mass of the integrity and intelli- 
gence and sound common-sense, and the 
honest working faculty with brain and 
hand, of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
The multitudinous has swamped the me- 
ritorious.” 


If any Tory newspaper had so 
expressed itself on an_ occasion 
similar to that which called forth 
this diatribe, we and the country 
never should have heard the last of 
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it. We should have been told that 
that the sweat and dirt of labour are 
honourable stains; that the strong: 
ly marked countenance may be 
vulgar, but is the index of intel. 
ligence; that there is as much 
honesty in a small house as ing 
large one, and probably as fair deal. 
ing among the minor shopkeepi 
class as among those whose trade ig 
conducted on the largest scale. But 
we have not yet done with our Libe. 
ral friend. Mr. Duncan M‘ 
though a man of the people, is nota’ 
man after the writer’s heart; and ag 
to the voters, he can no longer listen 
to any one who proposes to go lower 
in the scale than a £10 occupaney, 


‘“‘ Mr. Duncan M‘Laren has had a great 
reputation for intellect, and for perfor 
mance ; but I have failed to see anything 
in his intellect the least above common- 
place. He cannot originate an idea; but 
if some one else has done so, and it ap 
pears to be pretty certain of being carried 
successfully, then Mr. Duncan M‘Laren 
steps in and gives fussy assistance, and in 
the end takes the entire credit to him- 
self, and boasts without ceasing of what 
he did, ignoring every other human be- 
ing. A more selfish man does not exist, 
I believe, among the public men of Edin 
burgh. To look at, he is the very im 
personation of hoary, cold-blooded cal- 
culating selfishness. If he ever did s 
noble or generous act, I have failed to 
hear of it, and I do not believe that he 
ever did or will do anything that he does 
not suppose to be likely to advance his 
own personal interests. The ignorant 
and bigoted of the lower classes of Edin- 
burgh have, on the face of his smooth, 
cunning speeches, believed him to be 
their friend and champion. They are, if 
T am not far mistaken, likely to be soon 
undeceived. They will learn how litile 
he can and will do for them. And he 
too will learn how different the House of 
Commons is from an adoring audience of 
grocers and cheesemongers. I daresay 
the M.P.’s will hear him for once, to see 
what like a monster it could be that 
planted honest Adam Black, and was 
chief instrument in 1847 in ousting Mac- 
aulay; but I feel rather sure they will 
soon set him down as a bore with his 
everlasting references to statistics and 
recitations of the multiplication table 
He will sink, and that speedily, into & 
despised joint of John Bright's tail, and 
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no doubt, in his ‘soul of vulgar 
fractions,’ that he would have been hap- 
pier had he, by talking arithmetic, con- 
tinued to excite the empty hopes and 
gaping admiration of the grocers and 
cheesemongers of Edinburgh. Those 
who had the fortune to be much in the 
polling-booths of the Old Town yester- 
day, nearly all left them with the con- 
viction that the franchise is low enough, 
in so far as pounds sterling are concerned. 
The ignorance displayed by those possess- 
ing the trust of the franchise was very 
amusing and noteworthy.” 


Against the conclusion at which 
the correspondent of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ arrives, we have not one 
word to say. On the contrary, we 
agree entirely with him in thinking 
that “the franchise is low enough,” 
and that, instead of striving to sink 
it to the level of ‘‘the ignorance dis- 
played” on the occasion under review, 
true Liberalism will impress upon 
the working classes the wisdom of 
raising themselves, by their industry, 
sobriety, and intelligence, above the 
line which the law and constitution 
have drawn between citizenship and 
mere existence. At the same time, 
we cannot approve the tone in which 
a teacher in the school of Liber- 
alism expounds his novel theory. 
Itis insulting to the people; and 
the people, we should think, will 
scarcely forgive the outrage in con- 
sideration of the source whence it 
comes. 

On the whole, then, the conclu- 
sions at which we arrive are these. 
Though less successful at the hus- 
tings than we had hoped and ex- 
pected to be, we are far from feel- 
ing that the cause of constitutional 
government has lost ground. The 
formation of an avowedly Conser- 
vative Administration may be de- 
ferred by the issues of the general 
election for a year, or for less, or 
even for more. But that things 
cannot go on as they have of late 
been doing, beyond the next, or, at 
the farthest, the second session 
from this date, we no more doubt 
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than we doubt our own existence. 
The ‘Times,’ we believe, is right 
in assuming that the spirit of Con- 
servatism is stronger in the present 
Parliament than it was in the last. 
When the Houses first meet, this 
may not appear either in the politi- 
cal programme set forth by the 
Queen’s Ministers, or by the 
speeches and votes of their sup- 
porters; for Lord Palmerston will 
scarcely venture at the opening of 
the session to cut the painter which 
links him with the concrete, bust- 
ling, and thoroughgoing band who 
sit below the gangway to torment 
as well as to vote for him. But 
Lord Palmerston is not himself a 
Radical; and if he were, there are 
among the new members many 
who, to our knowledge, would re- 
fuse to follow him beyond a cer- 
tain limit in the direction of Radi- 
calism. These, as time passes, will 
more and more discover the pro- 
priety of postponing personal pre- 
judices to their country’s welfare. 
They will learn to look less at men 
than at measures; to value elo- 
quence only so far as it is well and 
wisely used; and to understand 
that there is something higher than 
allegiance to party—the duty of 
guarding against wrong and outrage 
the constitution which has come to 
us from our fathers, and of trans- 
mitting it in its integrity to our 
children. It may take time to place 
in office again an Administration 
avowedly Conservative; and pos- 
sibly, when such an Administration 
is formed, men now little thought 
of as likely to sit in the same Cabi- 
net with one another may belong to 
it. But however this may be, 
there is the best evidence to show 
that Conservatism, as a principle of 
government, is in the ascendant. 
And by whomsoever the powers of 
Government may be wielded, they 
shall, so long as they maintain a 
just balance in the State, receive 
our hearty and uncompromising 
support. 
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THE DEATH OF WILLIAM AYTOUN. 


Ir will not be expected that a new Number of this Magazine should 
appear without our attempting to express, however inadequately, our 
deep grief and infinite regret for the loss we have sustained by the death 
of William Edmondstoune Aytoun. Carried off in the prime of life,in 
the midst of a brilliant, useful, and prosperous career, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the utmost domestic happiness, he leaves a blank which will not 
soon be supplied in the hearts of those who possessed his friendship, and in 
the number — now, alas! too limited — of the men of genius and literary 
power of which his country could boast. For ourselves, we have to lament 
his loss upon a double ground ; as a most faithful and valued literary auxili- 
ary, and as a friend bound to us by the strongest ties of dear and familiar 
intimacy. It is with difficulty that we can command oup feelings so as'to 
record with any regularity of method the few facts in his life which it seems 
proper here to notice. ; 

He was born in June 1813, and had thus at his death in August 1866, 
completed his fifty-second year. On both sides of his house he was well 
descended and well connected. His father, who was a writer to the 
signet, and the partner of an eminent firm in that profession, died when 
Aytoun was comparatively young. His mother lived to a great age, and 
died only a few years ago. She was an excellent example of an old 
Scottish lady, and from her tendencies and traditions her son derived 
much of his early and enduring predilection for the Cavalier cause. He 
was a most attached son and brother, and his mother and sisters repaid his 
affection by the strongest feelings which an only son and brother could 
inspire. 

He was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, and went through the 
usual curriculum at the University, of which he was destined to become:se 
distinguished an ornament. He afterwards studied for some time in Ger- 
many, where he acquired that love and knowledge of German literature of 
which his writings contain so many proofs. 

He passed as a writer to the signet, but soon saw that this was not 
his appropriate sphere, and in 1840 he was called to the Scottish Bar. 
He practised for a time with some success, particularly in criminal causes, 
and regularly attended the Western Circuit. His literary propensities, 
however, were too strong to be repressed. He became well known 
among his companions for various successful jeux d’ esprit, as well as for 
compositions of a more serious kind, both in verse and prose. He fur- 
nished at this time several contributions to ‘Tait’s Magazine,’ where, 
in conjunction with a congenial collaborateur, his early friend, Theodore 
Martin, he began the ‘Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ which now form the best and 
most popular collection that exists of that kind of composition. 

In 1839 his connection with this Magazine commenced, and we venture 
to say, with a feeling of pride which we trust will not be thought unbe 
coming, that he found here a peculiarly fit and favourable field for the 
exercise of his great and varied powers. These soon began to be appre 
ciated; but ‘The Burial-March of Dundee,’ and ‘Charles Edward at 
Versailles,’ which were published in the Magazine in. 1843, were the 
first things that made him known as a true poct, and from that time his 
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reputation, and it may be added, his powers of literary execution, continued 
steadily to increase. 

Shortly after this, the railway mania attained the alarming height 
which cause so serious a crisis in that form of speculation. Aytoun had 
seen in the circle of his own acquaintance a good deal of the ruinous effects 
which fell upon those ‘‘ who,” as he used to express it, “ were out in the 
‘ Forty-five’ of the present century ;” and his reflections on this dis- 
astrous madness led him to attempt an antidote. In October 1845, there 
appeared in the Magazine his celebrated paper, ‘ How we got up the Glen- 
mutchkin.’ The picture there presented was not only a most amusing 
piece of comic writing, but a true representation of the existing evils, 
and a powerful and most useful satire upon the parties concerned in 
them. We have reason to believe, from good authority, that the article 
had a marked effect at the time in moderating the frantic speculations 
of the period, and “ The Glenmutchkin” has ever since been a byword 
for denouncing those desperate enterprises that are undertaken upon no 
solid ground, and promoted by an atrocious system of exaggeration and 
falsehood. 

‘The Glenmutchkin’ was followed by many sketches of social life 
conceived and executed in the same happy vein of combined humour 
and good sense ; but it was not easy to find another subject so fortunate 
or so popular. 

In the beginning of 1848 the Magazine contained the poem of 
‘Edinburgh after Flodden,’ an admirable composition, and the best, 
perhaps, of that collection of Lays on which Mr. Aytoun’s permanent 
reputation is most likely to stand. We cannot help thinking that, with 
the single exception of Sir Walter Scott’s ballads, this volume exhibits 
by far the best and truest specimens of this peculiar and difficulf 
form of poetry that have ever appeared from the pen of an individual 
writer. 

We have now before us a list of the yarious papers he contributed to 
our pages from the year 1839 to the time of his death. They amount in 
number to more than a hundred and twenty, and we cannot look over 
the catalogue without admiration of the diversity of subjects which they 
embrace, and the persevering assiduity which produced them. For 
we have no hesitation in saying that none of his papers were carelessly 
thrown off, but that in all of them he put his heart conscientiously into 
his work, and laboured to give it as much completeness and efficiency as 
it was in his power to bestow. 

It would be endless to notice the various departments of writing in 
which he excelled, though we may take an opportunity hereafter to 
attempt a review andestimate of the best things that he wrote. We 
cannot, however, refrain from looking back with peculiar satisfaction to 
the political papers which he contributed in the year 1850, with reference 
in particular to the matters then agitated in connection with agricultural 
interests. They seemed to us at the time, to state with singular power 
and ability the case which the farmers brought forward; and we know 
that some of the best judges of the subject, who had no leanings in 
favour of “ protection,” considered them to be unanswered and un- 
answerable. Ifthe cause there advocated was to have been won, we are 
certain that those articles would have contributed largely to the victory. 
The questions then at issue are now set at rest ; but we continue to think 
that the ground which the Protectionists thus took were rested on fair- 
hess and equity, and such as they had no reason to be ashamed of occu- 
pying, whether as claimants for justice or as lovers of their country. 

In 1845, Mr. Aytoun had been appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
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Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. This chair had been 

by very distinguished men before him ; but it was his peculiar merit t9 
make it more practically instructive than it had ever previously been, 
He began with a class of about thirty students, and ended with ha 
upwards ofa hundred and fifty—a result which we think is to be ascribed, 
not perhaps to any superiority of his lectures over those of his prede 
cessors, but to his great popularity with his students, arising from two 
different causes : the one, his strong sympathy with their youthful 
tastes and aspirations ; and the other, the unwearied industry with which 
he laboured to train them to the art of composition, by his strict ex 
amination and diligent correction of the papers and essays given in 
them. This must have been an irksome as well as an inglorious a 
but he considered it to be a duty imposed on him by his position; 

he reaped the appropriate fruits of it by his great success and eminence 
as a literary teacher. 

In 1849 he married Jane, the youngest daughter of Professor Wilson, 
a most amiable lady, with whom he enjoyed ten years of great domestic 
happiness, checkered only by her languid state of health, and clouded 
at last by her death in 1859. 

In 1852. he was made Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland, and devoted 
himself with his habitual earnestness and assiduity to the duties ofhis 
office. He usually passed a considerable portion of the summer months 
in the Islands that composed his Sheriffdom, and his death is deeply 
lamented by all those over whom he ws thus placed. ba 

The death of his gentle and affectionate wife was a severe affliction to 
him, and for a long while his health and spirits were seriously affected 
by it. Time, however, brought consolation ; and it was a great pleasure 
to his friends when in December 1863, he married Miss Kinnear, with 
whose near relatives, the Balfours of Trennabie, in Orkney, he had lon 
been intimate. This also was a most happy union, and his health seem 
for a time to be regaining its original vigour. During last winter, how- 
ever, bad symptoms appeared, and fears began to be entertained that 
some serious constitutional malady was undermining his frame. He com- 
plained of great weakness and languor, and felt labour of any kind to 
be irksome. Still he was if good spirits, particularly when he met with 
any friend; and in the beginning of June he went with Mrs. Aytoun to 
Blackhills, a pleasant retreat near Elgin, of which he had taken a lease 
for summer quarters. The accounts received of him after he went 
to Morayshire were not satisfactory, but no immediate danger was ap 
prehended. 

We think it may be interesting to our readers to see the way in 
which he speaks of himself and his state of health in the last letter 
Lone was received from him, dated at Blackhills, on the 14th of July 
1865 :— 

“‘ Dr. Ross, from whose treatment I have received great benefit during 
the fortnight he has attended me, is peremptory against my working my 
brain until I am physically stronger; and I am quite sure he is right, 
for a few days ago the mere effort of finding rhyme for some macaroni¢ 
verses I had commenced, wearied me in a way I previously would have 
deemed incredible. However, I am, thank God, much better than I 
was; and ‘having, as far as discoverable, no organic complaint, I may 
hope’ with care and perseverance in a generous diet, to get back my 
strength. As regards the stores of the druggists I am ‘ parcus cultor et 
infrequens,’ taking nothing beyond a solution of iron; but, en revanche, 
I am put upon a most liberal allowance of animal food, brandy, 
claret. 
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“T have abandoned the idea of going down to the islands in the mean 
time, and shall put off my visit until a much later period of the season; 
shall hope to be able to take the hill on the 12th of August, and would 
be seriously grieved if prevented, for my keeper, who was over part of the 

und on Monday, gives an excellent account of the young broods ; and 
Phave purveyed me a steady white pony—nomine Missy, which name I 
have elevated into that of ‘ the Muse’—well adapted for trotting through 
the heather. Do you think you could come down here for that sport? I 
need not say how joyfully you will be welcomed ; and I can assure you 
that there are few prettier or more enjoyable places to be found in the 
north of Scotland than this same residence of Blackhill. The range of 
grouse-ground is very fair, but the extent of the low country shooting is 
immense ; and though partridges have not been very plentiful in the dis- 
trict for some years, there are hares enough to excite to frenzy the scalp- 
ing instincts of a Choctaw. Think of this; for I certainly shall not 
migrate southwards this year until summoned by the approaching exigen- 
cies of the session.” 

These cheerful anticipations were not to be realised. His disease 
latterly made rapid progress, and he gradually sank under it, and tran- 
quilly expired on the 4th of August, retaining the full possession of his 
faculties to the last, and calmly contemplating with the most pious re- 
signation his approaching end. 

His life altogether was a successful and happy one. Its success he 
owed to an unusual combination of genius, industry, and prudence ; and 
its happiness to his bright and genial temperament and equable temper. 
It was always a pleasure to be with him, as will be acknowledged by 
every one who remembers him as a travelling or a social companion. The 
little tours that he made from time to time on the Continent formed 
often the subject of pleasant articles in the Magazine, but they were not 
so pleasant on paper as they were in reality to those who had the good 
fortune to be his fellow-travellers. 

His domestic affections were of the warmest and most engaging kind, 
and the friendships that he formed were equally cordial and lasting. 
It is to ourselves a source of great though melancholy pleasure to loo 
back on our long intercourse with him, which was never interupted b 
any difference of opinion or estrangement of feeling. It is rare, ind 
that the relations of business become a source of so much heartfelt 
pleasure and familiar intimacy ; anc we cannot think without painful - 
emotion that all this happiness is at an end. 

It was erroneously supposed in some quarters that Mr. Aytoun 
occupied the position of Editor of this Magazine. Indeed, it seems 
difficult to persuade our friends at a distance of what is well known to 
those nearer at hand, that the proprietors of this Magazine have never 
since its commencement, now nearly half a century ago, devolved upon 
others the powers or responsibilities of an editor. To this system, per- 
haps, they owe it that the Magazine has preserved a uniform consistency 
of aim and purpose ; and that, while warm in its advocacy of great views 
and principles, it has avoided those petty partisanships and predilections 
from which it is so difficult for any ordinary editor to keep free. 

We cannot close this short and imperfect notice without adding a state- 
ment which we think due alike to the memory of the deceased and to 
the cause of true religion, at a time when so much laxity and false liber- 
. ality prevail upon serious subjects. Mr. Aytoun was a sincere and humble 
Christian. At no time in his most joyous moments of jocularity did 
anything fall from his lips or from his pen that was irreverent, or in any 
way at variance with religious views ; and his last moments were soothed 
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by partaking of the Holy Communion, administered to him by the excel. . 


tor who represented in his neighbourhood the Episcopal Church 
a Scotland, of which Mr. Aytoun was always a devoted and bong 7 
though never a bigoted, adherent. The letter to ourselves, from whicl 
we have already made an extract, contains another passage expressive of 
his firm reliance on the one sure foundation of Christian hope ; and we 
only refrain from quoting the last words that he thus addressed to 
us, from an unwillingness to obtrude our private griefs upon public 
notice. 

no apology is due to our readers for what we have now 

said They canst i og lament with us the e®inction of a bright hight, 
from which they long derived such varied pleasure ; and to those who 
not the privilege of Mr. Aytoun’s personal acquaintance, it must be a 
satisfaction to learn that so great literary gifts were united with so many 
amiable qualities and so much solid worth. 
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